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“Our  uttitudes  towards  hookr  arc  out  of  balance,”  avers  \  an  Allen  Bradley, 
literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  In  an  exhilarating  keynote  that 
strikes  the  theme  for  this  newspaper’s  forthcoming  Christmas  Book  Section, 
Mr.  Bradley  decries  the  placing  of  undue  emphasis  upon  the  utilitarian  func¬ 
tion  of  books.  “We  must  not,”  he  says,  “become  so  lost  in  the  dark  corridors 
of  Bedlam  that  we  forget  the  sheer  enjoyment,  the  pleasure,  of  reading  hooks 
for  the  beauty  they  contain.” 


And,  from  throughout  the  world,  celebrated  authors  and 
critics  have  acclaimed  this  stand. 

“It  touches  exactly  the  note  that  is  so  essential  now,” 
declared  the  famed  HERVEY  ALLEN.  And  PEARL  S. 
BUCK,  Nobel  prize  winner,  flashed  her  willingness  to 
contribute  an  article  upon  this  theme.  “This  might  he  a 
chance,”  she  said,  “to  express  my  feeling  that  the  reason 
why  more  people  don’t  enjoy  reading  is  because  they 
never  learned  how  to  read  properly,  under  our  teaching 
meth'ode.”  JAMES  T.  FARRELL,  leading  American  real¬ 
ist  who  is  also  a  contributor,  said:  “I  agree  with  you  that 


one  should  read  hooks  as  a  means  of  pleasure  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  that  a  utilitari^  use  given  to  Ijooks  is  wrong.” 
Similar  sentiments  have  poured  in  from  additional  con¬ 
tributors,  including  TAYLOR  CALDWELL,  best  selling 
author  of  “Let  Love  Come  Last”  .  .  .  AUBREY  MENEN, 
author  of  “The  Prevalence  of  Vi  itches”  .  .  .  ROBERT 
N.ATHAN,  author  of  “Portrait  of  Jennie”  .  .  .  MARK 
ALDANOV,  the  noted  European  novelist  .  .  .  DR. 
LUDWTG  LEWISOHN,  novelist  and  Jewish  scholar  .  .  . 
ORVILLE  PRESCOTT,  distinguished  daily  book  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times  .  .  .  and  other  literary  figures. 


Besides  this  symposium  on  the  central  theme — “The  Enjoyment  of  Reading” — this  delight¬ 
ful  Christmas  Book  Section,  to  be  published  Wednesday,  Dcceml>er  7,  will  present  a  roundup 
of  fall  book  news  and  reviews.  Members  of  the  Daily  News  staff  will  join  with  famous  guest 
reviewers  in  hif^hlighting  the  important  books  for  all  reading  tastes — poetry,  the  new  mys¬ 
teries,  current  fiction,  biography,  men’s,  women’s,  and  children’s  books,  sports  and  outdoor 
books,  religious  books  and  other  publications  of  general  interest. 


Americana  Most 
Book-Conscious 
Newspaper 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  &  Publisher 


The  TIMES  goes  into  8  out  of  10  Seattle  hones. 
So  "bunch”  your  advertising  shots.., concentrate, 
frequently,  in  The  SEATTLE  TIMES  — and 
you  are  absolutely  certain  of  selling  success 
in  the  rich  Seattle  market!  Hundreds  of  adver¬ 


tisers  are  concentrating  their  efforts  toward 
hitting  hard  the  important  8  out  of  10  families 
who  take  The  TIMES.  The  "ONE  DOES  IT” 
formula  will  do  the  job  for  YOU. 


by 

O'MAKA  A  OKMSBil 

N«w  Y»fk  •  D^frnl  •  Clii€»9« 
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(  BUFFALO,  etc.)  (ROCHESTER,  etc.)  (SYRACUSE,  etc.) 


RATIO  OF  POPULATION  TO  PERSONAL  TAXES  PAID  IN  1947 


N. Y.  State  Income 

Westchester  Wealthiest  Market 


Westchester  Incomes  are  Highest  I  *20.51 


EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  FAMILIES  OF  THE  WESTCHESTER  MARKET 


Westchester  with  only  4,2%  of  N.Y. 
State’s  population  pays  8,4%  of  the 
total  N.Y.  State  personal  income 
tax,  just  about  equal  to  the  8.6% 
paid  by  the  combined  counties  of 
Erie,  Monroe,  Onandaga  and  Albany, 
comprising  13.4%  of  the  state  population. 


Westchester*  s  Personal  Income  Tax 
payments  on  a  per  capita  basis  are 
twice  as  big  as  the  State  average, 
68%  greater  than  N.  Y.  City*  s  and 
more  than  three  times  that  of  Erie 
County  which  includes  Buffalo. 

This  positive  information  on  the 
degree  of  Westchester*  s  greater 
income  and  wealth  is  contained  in 
a  study  of  ‘‘  Personal  Incomes  in 
N.Y.  State,**  by  C. B. Pond, director 
of  Research  and  Statistics  Bureau, 
N.Y. State  Dept,  of  Taxation  and  Finance. 
The  analysis  is  based  on  1947  returns- 
the  latest  year  available. 

Westchester*  s  greater  Wealth  and 
Buying  Power  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  Westchester  is  the  ONLY 
market  in  the  2nd  Federal  Reserve 
District  to  show  a  GAIN  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  for  1949  to  date. 


WISTCHESTia  NASSAU  N.  Y.  CITY  N.  Y.  STAn  ERIE 


PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  TAX  PAYMENTS  1947 


Ywikcn.  HERALD  STATESMAN 
MmhY  Vernon.  DAILY  ARGUS 

Now  Rooholle.  STANDAKD-STAR 
Ouininf,  CITIZEN  REGISTER 
AUinaronock.  DAILY  TIMES 
Torrytown.  DAILY  NEWS 


WkRa  Plain'.  REPORTER  DISPATCH 
Port  Choilor.  DAILY  ITEM 
PaaktUn,  STAR  (AHilioM) 


Westchester*  s  market  can  best  be 
reached  thru  The  WESTCHESTER  GROUP 


AOVUTISINO  KIHIUNTATIVtS:  -NEW  YORK  -CHICAGO  -DETROIT  -PHILADELPHIA  -BOSTON  ,-SYRACUSE  -ATLANTA  -SAN  FRANCISCO  -LOS  ANGELES 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Lowest  Cost  Croft ...  A  Nav  y  order 
tor  ot  these  Mariner  PB\l-5As,  com¬ 
pleted  this  year,  was  produced  by 
Martin  at  the  lowest  cost  per  airframe 
pound  of  any  postwar  combat  type 
procured  by  the  Armed  Services!  These 
_3;^-ton  huskies  are  the  world’s  largest 
amphibians;  may  be  used  as  patrol 
planes,  transports  or  in  air-sea  rescue 
work,  in  tropical  or  arctic  operations. 


Martin  2-0-2  Helps  Put  Northwest  in  Block  .  .  .  In  reporting  sharp 
improvements  in  earnings  tor  the  first  six  months  ot  1949)  Croil  Hunter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ntirthwest  Airlines,  paid  tribute  to  the  Martin  2-0-2  .Airliner,  today’s  top 
twin-engine  transport.  Success  ot  the  airline  management  in  holding  down  costs  “has 
been  greatly  aiiieii  by  the  excellent  operating  record  ot  its  fleet  of  Martin  2-0-2  air¬ 
planes,”  I  lunter  said. 

“.After  two  years  ot  operation,”  he  pointed  out,  “the  2-0-2  is  now  furnishing  a 
ton-mile  ot  transportation  before  depreciation  at  24  per  cent  less  than  the  HC-3 
aircraft  it  rejilaced.”  Northwest’s  satisfaction  with  the  2-0-2  is  based  on  three  factors. 
Hunter  explained — the  airplane’s  economy,  its  ability  to  maintain  fast  and  dependa¬ 
ble  schedules  on  multi-stop  routes  and  the  enthusiastic  public  acceptance  which  it 
has  received.  The  Martin  2-0-2  flies  at  100  m.p.h.  faster  than  the  planes  it  replaces, 
yet  operates  from  the  same  short  runways  with  maximum  passenger  comfort  and 
ruggeii  dependability. 


Service  Swop  ■  ._.  A  pilot  exchange 
program  between  .Air  b'orce  aiul  Navy, 
begun  in  September,  will  accommodate 
25  flying  officers  from  each  service  for  a 
one-year  tour  of  duty.  Pilots  will  be 
checked  out  in  comparable  aircraft  of 
the  sister  services. 


No  More  "Sitting  Ducks”  •  .  .  or 

even  slow-moving  ones,  for  Navy  anti¬ 
aircraft  gunners!  A  new  ultra-high-speed 
target  drone,  the  Martin  KDM-i,  will 
soon  be  testing  their  capabilities.  An 
improved  version  of  the  Martin  Gorgon 
IV,  first  ram-jet-powered  pilotless  air¬ 
craft,  the  air-launched  KDM-i  may  be 
pre-set  to  follow  a  prescribed  course  or 
radio-controlled  in  flight,  performing 
maneuvers  of  the  fastest  fighter  planes. 


Air  Parcel  Post  Booms  . .  -  The  total 
volume  and  revenue  of  air  parcel  post 
for  its  first  year,  ending  .Sept.  1,  was  al¬ 
most  double  the  estimate  made  when 
the  service  started!  It  accounted  for  al¬ 
most  1 1  per  cent  of  the  post  office’s  do¬ 
mestic  air  mail  revenue.  The  unusual  in¬ 
crease  is  attributed  to  the  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  jointly  by  the  post  office 
and  the  scheiiuled  airlines  to  sell  business 
and  individuals  on  the  new  service. 


nf  ' CitptndahU 


Aircraft  Since  1909 


Record  Year  Predicted  .  .  .  Baseil 
on  traffic  to  date,  it  has  been  predicted 
that  the  scheduled  domestic  trunk  air¬ 
lines  ot  the  I’.  S.  will  fly  a  total  ot  six 
and  a  half  billion  passenger  miles  this 
year— nearly  five  hutulred  million  more 
than  in  1947,  rect)rd  year! 
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The  Most  Comprehensive  Study  of 
Canadian  Buying  Hahits  and  Brand  Preferences 

Yet  Undertaken 


228  pages  of  information  on  what  products  Canadian  urban  householders  buy;  the 
brands  they  prefer;  the  household  appliances  they  own,  and  the  type  of  store  in 
which  they  buy  groceries,  cosmetics,  drugs,  etc. 


HERE  IS  A  LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MAIN  CLASSIFICATIONS 

OF  THE  240  PRODUCTS  COVERED: 

Automobiles 

Dental  Supplies 

Meat  and  Fish 

Baby  Food 

Dairy  Products 

Soup 

Baking  Products 

Dog  Foods 

Sporting  Goods 

Beverages 

Drugs  &  Medicines 

Tobacco 

Biscuits 

Fruit,  Jam  &  Marmalade 

Toiletries  for  Men 

Cereals 

Household  Equipment 

Toiletries  for  Women 

Condiments 

House  Furnishings 

Wearing  Apparel,  Men 

Confectionery 

Laundry  Soap  and  Cleansers 

Wearing  Apparel,  Women 

The  survey  was  made  in  6l  Canadian  cities  and  is  representative  of  more  than  1,- 
250,000  homes.  It  includes  for  the  first  time  facts  on  buying  habits  and  brand  pref¬ 
erence  in  Canada’s  newest  province,  with  the  inclusion  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 


•  • 


.  .  the  Canadian  Consumer  Survey  can  be  a  major 
tool  in  marketing  research  and  therefore  in  (he  more 
economical  distribution  of  consumer  goods’* 

wrote  Clyde  H.  McDonald,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


THE  CANADIAN  CONSUMER  SURVEY  OF  1949 

CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ASSOCIATION 

/.  H.  Macdonald,  General  Manager 
55  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  TORONTO.  ONT. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  26,  1949 


If  you  waul  a  copy  of  this  survey,  write 
dheci  to  the  C.D.N.A.  ...  the  price 
is  $5.00 
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SUCH  LOCAL  FEATURES 
IN  THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Locally-Edited  magazine  .  . 


.  .  .  MEAN 

GREATER  SALES  IMPACT 

FOR  THIS  Libby's  advertisement 


A  GLANCE  AT 
ANY  ONE  OF  THEM 
PROVES  THE  POWER 
OF  THE  LOCAL  SLANT 


When  a  magazine  can 
make  its  editorial  matter 
as  local  as  a  home-town 
paper's  news,  it  must  have 
a  tighter  grip  on  the  interest  of  its  readers. 
This  is  the  new  and  exciting  editorial  policy 
of  the  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazines,  and 
a  glance  at  any  one  of  them  proves  the  power 
of  the  local  slant. 


Food  Pages,  editorially  "seasoned"  to  local 
tastes,  make  these  weekly  sections  especially 
valuable  to  Food  Advertisers.  Furthermore, 
food  products  can  be  shown  in  the  Locally- 
Edited  Magazines  with  favorite  traditional 
dishes  locally  in  season. 


These  Magazines  offer  the  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility  and  convenience.  All  of  the  sections, 
uniform  in  size,  yet  custom-made  to  suit  their 
readers,  can  be  used  in  a  group  as  on  excel¬ 
lent  vehicle  for  national  copy,  or  national  copy 
directed  individually  on  a  strictly  local  basis. 

The  Locally-Edited  Magazines  ore  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  fine  performance  of 
a  unique  service  to  national  and  local 
advertisers. 

Very  truly  yours. 

I.  WALTER  ■raOMPSON  COMPANY 


By:  ^ 


OBAVURE  WA0A2IHE5 


Thirteen  weekly  newspaper  magaiines  featuring  the  Local  Touch 
for  highest  reader  interest,  for  greater  advertising  value 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  OVER  2,300,000  COPIES  EACH  WEEK 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
COLUMBIA  STATE 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
NEWARK  NEWS 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES 
PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 
RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  DESERET  NEWS 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 


for  further  information  contort  any  of  the  following  representatives;  Branham  Company,  Cresmer  and  Woodward,  Jann  A  Kelley, 
John  Budd  Company,  Kelly-Smith  Company,  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  O'Mora  A  Ormsbee,  Sowyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 
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To:  Advertisers  vdio  want  to  give 
their  sales  a  profitable  lift. 


l/hen  Capital  Airlines  was  in  the  red 
tv;o  years  ago,  it  turned  to  newspaper 
advertising  to  get  more  passengers, 
and  more  cargo  business. 

Capital  is  now  operating  profitably  in 
the  black,  and  spearheading  Capital’s 
successful  newspaper  campaign  is 
The  New  York  Times.  The  Times  carries 
at  least  three  Capital  ads  a  v/eek. 

If  you  want  to  gain  nev/  altitude  for 
your  sales,  following  Capital’s  lead 
makes  a  lot  of  sense. 


Sljje  Jfork 

"All  the  News  Thot's  Fit  to  Print" 

FOR  30  YEARS  FIRST  SALESMAN  IN  THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  MARKET 


New  York;  229  West  43rd  Street 
Boston;  140  Federal  Street 
Chicago;  333  North  Michigan,  Avenue 
Detroit;  Generol  Motors  Building 

Los  Angeles:  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  645  South  Flower  Street 
Son  Francisco;  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  Russ  Building 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers*  and  Advertisers*  Newspaper  in  America 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  _  //A  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Doilies’  Sales  Up  in  33  of  42 

Circulation  Drop  in  Other  Cities 
Attributable  Mainly  to  Price  Increases 


By  Jerry  Walker 

^  Sales  or  newspapers  have  in¬ 
creased  during  the  last  year  in 
33  of  the  42  cities  where  tele¬ 
vision  stations  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  commercially. 

In  the  nine  "minus”  cities, 
circulation  losses  either  were 
too  slight  to  be  traced  to  any 
one  factor  or  were  the  after- 
math  of  price  increases  ( Los  An¬ 
geles,  San  Francisco,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  and  New  York'. 
\  merger  (Dayton)  accounted 
for  one  sizable  drop.  Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh  and  Toledo  were  the 
others. 

This  glance  at  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  trends  in  the  face  of 
TV’s  meteoric  development  in 
the  last  year  is  the  first  made 
on  the  basis  of  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  of  12-month  average  sales 
in  reports  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  The  figures  represent 
1  averages  for  seven  days,  for  six- 
'  days,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  for 
five  days  —  ( Monday-Friday )  — 

I  all  optional  with  the  publisher 
—and  therefore  will  differ  from 


the  Sept.  30  reports  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

In  making  the  analysis.  Editor 
&  Publisher  compared  the  1948- 
49  (year  ending  Sept.  30)  with 
1947-48  (year  ending  Sept.  30) 
for  newspaper  sales  and  took 
July,  1949,  as  the  starting  point 
for  future  television  compari¬ 
sons  as  to  sets  in  use.  At  that 
time,  the  research  department 
of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  estimated  set  ownership  at 
1,858,000  in  the  42  cities  where 
72  TV  stations  were  on  the  air; 
27  of  them  having  newspaper 
affiliation. 

TTius,  the  sets  were  so  widely 
scattered — only  New  York  had 
more  than  500,000 — that  video’s 
effect  on  newspapers  would  re¬ 
main  conjectural.  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1950,  some  3,0()0.000  more 
sets  will  have  been  marketed,  it 
is  estimated  by  the  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  but  there 
will  also  be  a  score  more  cities 
served  by  newly-established 
television  stations.  Editor  & 


Publisher  proposes  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  figures  annually  so 
that  any  sharp  shifts  may  be 
detected. 

Even  as  typical  centers  of 
newspaper  publishing,  the  TV 
city  list  provides  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  on  current  circula¬ 
tion  conditions,  mainly  an  in¬ 
dication  that  this  year’s  total 
sales  of  dailies  will  be  another 
new  high  figure.  The  42  cities 
showed  a  slight  gain. 

In  the  33  “plus”  cities  sales 
gained  more  than  2%,  which  is 
double  the  percentage  of  gain 
for  the  nation’s  dailies  a  year 
ago,  as  calculated  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  International 
Year  Book  on  the  basis  of  ABC 
reports.  Moreover,  the  total  cir¬ 
culations  in  the  42  cities  is 
slightly  under  half  the  total  for 
the  country.  The  Post  Office 
statements  showed  for  this 
group:  1948—27,880,171;  1949— 
27,958,101. 

The  greater  availability  of 
newsprint  has  enabled  many 
newspapers  to  resume  circula¬ 
tion  promotion,  extending  their 
areas  of  coverage  and  retrieving 
natural  sales  zones  which  they 
cut  off  during  wartime.  Popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  an  ever- 


TV  Cities 

rising  level  of  literacy  also  have 
been  working  in  newspapers’ 
favor. 

The  continued  rise  in  news¬ 
paper  sales  is  not  surprising  in 
the  light  of  the  surveys  which 
have  been  made  in  television 
homes.  The  Television  Broad¬ 
casters  Association  has  com¬ 
piled  the  findings  to  date. 

In  Philadelphia,  members  of 
a  radio  group  said  they  aver¬ 
aged  3.58  hours  per  day  listen¬ 
ing;  member  of  a  TV  group  said 
they  averaged  2.04  hours  per 
day  viewing.  Radio  owners 
spent  an  average  of  1.25  hours 
per  day  reading  newspapers; 
TV  owners  spent  an  average 
of  1.22  hours  per  day  reading 
newspapers. 

In  Chicago,  people  with  TV 
sets  said  they  read  less  at  home 
in  the  first  six  months  of  set 
ownership  but  they  read  a  little 
more  after  the  novelty  of  view¬ 
ing  wore  off. 

In  Washington  it  was  learned 
that  persons  with  TV  in  the 
home  read  newspapers  more 
than  those  without  "TV. 

Data  for  Sunday  papers  is  in¬ 
complete.  It  is  given  in  the 
table  merely  in  some  instances 
where  the  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  particularized. 


FIRST  E&P  STUDY  OF  CIRCULATIONS  IN  CITIES  WITH  TELEVISION 


ALABAMA 

One  station 

2,200  receivers. ... 

Hirmingham  Age  Herald . 

HtrminRham  Kcws . 

Birmingham  Post . 

1948 

46,307 

1.58,806 

74,426 

279,, 539 
184,008 

1949 

45,698 

165,060 

69,974 

280,722 

194.873 

BirminRham  News  (S) . 

CAUFORNIA 

Loa  Angeles  Daily  News . 

287,975 

473,761 

404,184 

466,411 

253,282 

430,.522 

351.655 

136.656 
450,077 

Six  stations 

138,000  receivers. . . 

T.,os  AnReles  ITerald  Express . 

. . .  I3>s  Angeles  Mirror . 

Ixw  Angeles  Times . 

Total . 

1,632,331 

1,622,192 

One  station 

3,000  receivers. . . . , 

.San  Diego  Journal . 

.San  Diego  Trilmne-Sun . 

. . .  San  Diego  Union . 

44.479 
80,114 

67.480 

50,384 

78,798 

68,289 

Total . 

192,073 

197,471 

T*o  stations 

8.200  receivers . 

San  Francisco  Call- Bulletin . 

.San  Frandsro  Chronicle . 

San  Francisco  Examiner . 

. . .  San  Francisco  News . 

172,404 

1"4,566 

292.9;« 

149,431 

157,741 

178,623 

275,530 

137,247 

Total . 

809,334 

749,041 

CONNECTICUT 

C)ne  station 

32,200  receivers. . . . 

New  Haven  JotimalwCourier . . .  > . . . 
New  Haven  Register . 

Total . 

20,335 

87,425 

10.', 760 

20,390 

89,186 

109,576 

I>EUWARE 

Dne  station 

4,000  receivers .... 

Wilmington  News . 

Wilmington  Journal-Every  Evening. 

Total . 

Wilmington  Star  (S) . 

20,583 

59,709 

80,292 

21,679 

20,543 

60,119 

80,662 

22,648 

uisTRlCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  News . 

Pour  Washington  Post . 

48000*Jil2^  Washington  Star . 

W.W0  recovers .  Washington  Times  Herald. 

115.065 
175,563 
211,861 
270, /23 

118,907 

173,935 

218,971 

277,706 

ToUl  daily .  773,212  789, .M» 
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Washington  Star  (vS) .  2.34,219  243,2.33 

Washington  Times  Herald  ^S) .  .311,078  .306, .371 

Washington  Post  (S) .  181,4.32  188,746 


726,729  738,550 


FLORIDA 

Miami  Daily  News .  81,278  80,.'562 

Miami  Herald .  161,286  172,573 


One  station  Total  daily .  24.£,.364  2,53,135 

6,300  receivers .  Miami  Daily  News  (S) .  81,495  79,200 

Miami  Herald  (SI .  187,746  201,3.34 

Total  Sunday .  269^41  280,534 


GEORGIA 

.Atlanta  Constitution .  193,455 

Two  staHons  .Atlanta  Journal .  252,2017 

10,b00  receivers .  . . . — 

445,660 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Daily  News .  49,5,41,3 

Chicago  Herald  American .  540,226 

Four  stations  Chicago  Sun-Times .  651,977 

155,000  receivers .  Chicago  Tribune .  985,645 


Total  daily .  2,673,261 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis  News .  173,485 

Indianapolis  .Star .  182,756 

One  station  ,  Indianapolis  Tjmes .  91,263 

4,500  receivers .  . 

Total .  447..504 

Indianapolis  Star  (S) .  23.5,940 


KENTUCKY 

I.ouisville  Courier  Journal .  167,825 

One  station  Louisville  3  imes .  167,904 

7,500  receivers .  . 

Total .  .T35,729 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Item .  91  ..365 

New  Orleans  States .  90,889 

One  station  New  Orleans  "^imes  Picayune .  167,619 

4,500  receivers .  . . . 

Total .  .349,873 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  (S) . . . .  273,521 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


180,684 

255,546 


445,230 


514,415 

.54.3,499 

756,6ol 

952,857 


2,767,422 


163,568 

195,003 

98,689 


457,260 

251,311 


184,433 

166,904 

.351,337 


95,944 

94,146 

173,598 


.363,688 

280,400 
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CIRCULATIONS  IN  42  TV  CITIES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore  News  Post .  227,346  228,387 

Three  stations  lialtimore  Sun .  170,480  171,353 

63.100  receivers .  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  .  191.^34  193,293 

Total .  589,660  593,033 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  American .  201,975  189,899 

Christian  Science  Monitor .  165,178  172,461 

Ik)ston  Globe .  286,780  273,632 

Boston  Herald .  138,876  130,053 

Boston  Post .  38^,726  331.618 

Boston  Record .  388,013  387,989 

Two  stations  Bostor  Traveler .  236,216  216,030 

95.700  receivers .  -  -  - 

Total  daily .  1,789,764  1,701,682 

lioston  Advertiser  (S) .  686.486  674,793 

lk>stor  Globe  (S) .  389 .61M)  387,268 

Boston  Herald  (S) .  252,176  247,362 

Boston  Post  (S) .  282,673  271,317 

Total  vSunday .  1,611,0:14  1,580,740 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit  Free  Press .  413,120  424,298 

Detroit  Xew's  .  432,101  443.575 

Detroit  Times .  422,707  4^3,702 

Three  stations  Total  daily .  1,267,928  1.291,575 

60.(KK)  receivers  Detroit  Free  Press  (S) .  467,574  470,615 

t)etroit  New’s  (S) .  548.915  555,316 

I>etroit  I  inies  (S) .  622,525  6I<,974 

Total  Sunday .  1,639,014  1.643.905 

MINNESOTA  ~ 

Minnea|>o‘  .  Star .  289,707  29t5,611 

Minneatadis  Tribune .  158,117  171,213 

Two  stations  Total  .  44/,824  .567.824 

17.100  receivers .  St.  Paul  Dispatch  .  116.:195  114,861 

(Minneapolis*  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press .  99.:i02  93,186 

St.  Paul)  —  -  —  - 

Total  .  21. •>,697  208.047 

MISSOURI  ’ 

St.  Ix>uis  Globe  Democrat .  298,778  303,10ti 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch .  284,411  289,130 

St.  I<ouis  Star  Times .  177,954  180,471 

<  hie  station  - -  - 

32.100  receivers .  Total  daily .  761,143  772,707 

St.  Louis  Globe  DeOMiermt  (S) .  378,393  373,198 

St.  I^uis  Post  Dispatch  (S) .  412,322  410.847 

Total  Sunday .  790,715  784,045 

NEW  JEI^EY  ^  ' 

One  station  Newark  Evening  News .  239,406  241,694 

650,000  receiv’ers.  Newark  Star  I^edger .  162,409  169,172 

<in  New  York  City  - - 

viewing  zone)  Total .  401,815  410,866 

NEW  MEXICO  ’  ~  ~  ^ 

Albuquerque  Journal .  25,872  28,159 

One  station  Allmquerque  Tribune . .  17,847  19,220 

900  receivers .  .  ■ 

Total .  43,719  47,379 

NEW  YORK  ~ 

BufTalo  Courier  Express .  143,012  142,224 

One  station  Buffalo  Evening  News .  270,202  278.248 

23.700  receivers  -  -  -  -- 

Total  daily .  413,214  420.472 

Buffalo  Courier  Express  (S) .  269.199  283,751 

BrooKlyn  Eagle .  126,435  125,442 

New  York  Daily  News .  2,:J30.748  2,2:H,341 

New  York  Herald  Tribune .  375,187  374,146 

New  York  Journal  American .  773,415  757.914 

New  York  Mirror .  1 .064,045  1  .a34.948 

New  York  Post .  356.948  346,450 

Five  stations  New  V'ork  Sun .  275,139  261,329 

650  000  receivers .  New  York  Times .  607.934  610,364 

New  York  World-Telegram .  350,031  342,376 

Total  (Brooklyn  excl  idxl). . .  6.133,447  5,961,868 

Sunday  Mirror .  2,189,287  2,125,005 

Sunday  News .  4,563,662  4,412,174 

Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle .  110.819  114,711 

One  station  Rochester  Times-l’nion  .  108.720  110,357 

4.000  receivers .  — .  . 

Total .  219,5.39  225,068 

One  station  Schenectady  Gazette .  33,371  34,551 

25,000  receivers .  .Schenectady  Union-Star. .  31,775  33,104 

(Albany-Troy-  - - 

Schenectady  Area)  Total .  65,146  67,655 

Syracuse  Herald  Journal .  121,538  124,716 

One  station  Syracuse  Post  Standard  .  80,104  80,118 

4,200  receivers .  . . 

Total .  201,642  204,834 

Syracuse  Herald  American  (S) .  230,121  230.833 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Enquirer .  168.846  175,512 

Cincinnati  Post .  153,570  15:L097 

Two  stations  Cincinnati  Times-Star .  156,614  155,010 

26.000  receivers .  .  . 

ToUl .  479.a30  483.619 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  (S) .  236.473  258,616 


Cleveland  News . 

Two  stations  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

59,100  receivers .  Cleveland  Press . 


Total .  711.920 


One  station 
6,900  receivers . 


Tw'o  stations 
7,300  receivers. 


Columbus  Citizen .  . 
Columbus  Dispatch. 


Total .  245,566 


Dayton  Journal  Herald . 
Dayton  News . . 


Total .  202,649 

^Journal  and  Herald  separate  in 
1948. 


One  station 
16,000  receivers. 


Tole<lo  Blade. 
Tole<io  Times . 


OKLAHOMA 


One  station 
3,400  receivers 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(‘)ne  station 
4.200  receivers. 


<  >nc  station 
8,5U0  receivers. 


Total  daily .  232,199 


Okla.  City  Oklahoman . 
Okla.  City  Times . 


Erie  Dispatch. 
Eric  Times .  .  . 


Lancaster  Int-Joumal. .  . 
Lancaster  New  Era . 


Three  stations 
177,500  receivers 


One  station 
20,000  receivers. 


Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  .  . 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  .  . . 


Total  daily.  . .  1,579,961 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  (S) .  675,776 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (S) .  1,126,669 

Total  Sunday .  1,802,445 


Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. . . 

Pittsf>urKh  Press . 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph . 


TENNESSEE 


One  station 
5,600  receivers. 


Memphis  Com.  Appeal. . 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar. 


Total . 

Memphis  Com.  Appeal  (S) . 


One  station 
5,100  receivers. 


Fort  Worth  Press . 

Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


Houston  Chronicle . 
Houston  Post . 


4,800  receivers .  Houston  Press. 


UTAH 

Deseret  News . 

Two  stations  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

5,000  receiver^ .  Salt  I^ke  Tribune. . 


<'>ne  station 
11,500  receivers. 


Richmond  News  leader. . . , 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch. 


Total  daily . 

Richmond  Times  Dispatch  (S) . 


8.‘>8.689 

828.5I> 

177,8,10 

124,613 

1M2K 

12S.W 

302.443 

233,005 

314,M 

242» 

46,828 

106.760 

4i.l» 

tu,» 

153,588 

166,348 

153,751 

80,401 

IM,1U 

«.9I! 

400,500 

4»3K 

56,649 

.15,030 

93,760 

III 

185,439 

3(»4« 

92,647 

118,499 

WASHINGTON 


One  station 
6,700  receivers. 


Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 
Seattle  Times . 


Total  daily . 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  (vS) . 
Seattle  Times  (S) . 


Total  Suuday. 


WISCONSIN 


Chie  station 

26,700  receivers.  . . . ,  Total  daily .  479.096 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S)  .  384,369 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S) .  297,578 

,  _ Total  Sunday .  682,347 

M.  J.  Frey  Weds  'Voice  of  Business'  Issue 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Miss  Rose-  The  15th  annual 
mary  Dwyer  and  Michael  J.  Business’  edition  of  the  ^ 
Frey,  general  manager  of  the  York  Sun  will  be  puDUSoeo 
Oregonian,  were  married  Nov.  Monday,  Jan.  9,  1950. 

19,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Catholic 

church  here.  The  couple  left  E  &  P  Index  on  Pag*  1® 
for  Hawaii.  ^ 
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Milwaukee  Journal . 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Plant  Is  Completed 


Milwaukee,  VVis.  —  Comple¬ 
tion  of  the  enlarged  and  re¬ 
designed  newspaper  plant  of 
*e  112-year-old  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  a  Hearst  newspaper, 
at  N  Plankinton  and  W.  Mich¬ 
igan  streets  is  being  marked  by 
a  series  of  inspection  events 
and  the  issuance  of  a  four 
section  special  edition  Nov.  30. 

The  Sentinel  has  finished  the 
final  phase  of  its  four-year, 
$1 500,000  expansion  program. 
This  includes  streamlining  the 
exterior,  extensive  remodeling 
and  rebuilding  of  the  interior 
of  the  four-story  and  basement 
building,  to  provide  a  fireproof 
structure  on  new  foundations  to 
carry  the  additional  weight  of 
a  10-unit  Scott  press  and  other 
equipment. 

Thousands  of  square  feet  of 
additional  floor  space  have  been 
added  to  the  main  building.  An 
additional  building  across  the 
alley  to  the  south  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  for  paper  storage  and 


other  purposes. 

The  initial  event  of  the  dedi 
cation  program  will  be  the 
Sentinel  Family  open  house  on 
Nov.  27.  Employes  and  their 
families,  numbering  1,500,  will 
tour  the  building  from  3:30  p.m. 
to  10  p.m.  A  buffet  supper  will 
be  served,  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment,  temporarily  converted 
into  a  cafeteria. 

Dedication  of  the  new  presses 
will  take  place  at  6:10  p.m.  and 
will  be  rebroadcast  over  the 
Sentinel-Hearst  radio  station 
WISN  at  9:30  p.m. 

On  Monday,  the  Sentinel  will 
have  a  preview  for  Wisconsin, 
Upper  Michigan  and  other  Mid¬ 
west  publishers  and  editors, 
with  Frank  L.  Taylor,  publisher, 
as  host. 

Behind  the  old  brick  walls  of 
the  Sentinel  building,  the  tap¬ 
estry  bricks  of  which  were  acid- 
washed  to  restore  their  original 


rich  colors,  a  new  newspaper 
plant  has  been  erected. 

Remodelling  of  the  editorial 
offices  started  nearly  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  and  took  more 
than  a  year  to  finish.  Walls 
were  moved,  air-conditioning 
apparatus  installed,  new  floors 
laid,  ceilings  lowered  and  sound¬ 
proofed.  new  windows  put  in. 
And,  it  was  the  same  in  other 
departments — remodelling,  mod¬ 
ernizing,  new  equipment. 

Standby  auxiliary  presses 
were  installed  to  assure  getting 
the  paper  out  on  time  while  the 
new  high-speed  presses  were 
being  erected.  One  of  the 
standby  presses  has  already 
been  torn  down  and  shipped 
elsewhere.  Before  long,  two 
Goss  octuple  presses,  with  20 
years  of  Sentinel  service,  will 
be  retired.  The  Hoe-Pancoast 
color  press  will  continue  in  op¬ 
eration. 

Among  other  new  or  recent 
equipment  is  a  Wallastar  bun- 
dler. 

Hearst  Daily  in  Albany 
Gets  Modem  Structure 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Construction 
of  the  new  home  for  the  Albany 
Times  Union,  a  Hearst  newspa¬ 
per,  at  16-30  Sheridan  Avenue, 
is  proceeding  at  a  rate  that  will 
insure  occupancy  by  May  1, 
1950,  it  was  announced  by  Fred 
I.  Archibald,  publisher. 

The  20-year  old  Argus  Press 
building,  which  Is  fireproof  and 
designed  to  carry  a  load  of  250 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  is 
being  incorporated  in  the  new 
Times-Union  plant  with  a  four- 
story  annex.  A  garage  and  park¬ 
ing  lot  will  be  used  to  accom¬ 
modate  trucks,  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers’  and  advertising 
men’s  automobiles.  There  are 
5,000  square  feet  of  storage  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  garage. 


A  modernistic  women's  department  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  new 
^woukee  Sentinel  building.  Panelled  walls  in  chartreuse  and  with 
^een  combed  wood,  colorful  drapes  with  bold  design,  Venetian 
mas,  a  fireplace,  and  deep,  soft,  coral  carpets  feature  the  furnish* 
M  ^  Dorothy  Morris  PornelL  women's  editor,  conferring 
m  Betty  Twining  Gleisner,  society  reporter.  At  right  is  Margaret 
Fish,  club  and  art  editor. 
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Architect's  concept  of  new  building  proposed  for  the  Wichito  (Kan.) 
Eagle  on  downtown  property  volued  at  $100,000,  purchase  of  which 
was  announced  this  week  by  Marcellus  Murdock,  publisher.  The 
proposed  structure  will  have  four  floors  and  will  contain  BSdlOO 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  building  will  be  the  sixth  location 
for  the  Eagle  since  its  establishment  in  1872  by  Col.  Marsh  Murdock. 


The  Argus  building  has  been 
completely  redesigned  and  ren¬ 
ovated.  An  automatic  collec¬ 
tive  control  passenger  elevator 
will  be  installed  by  the  Otis 
Elevator  Co. 

The  building  will  contain  a 
two-story  pressroom  with  two 
double  octuple  presses  in  line 
that  will  give  the  newspaper 
70%  more  production  capacity 
than  at  present  and  will  permit 
one  color  and  black  operation. 
A  large  bay  is  being  left  for 
future  expansion. 

The  first  floor  also  will  house 
the  business  office  of  the  Times- 
Union  and  space  for  400  tons 
of  newsprint  storage  as  well  as 
executive  offices,  mailroom,  pho¬ 
to-engraving  department,  soda 
fountain  and  rest  room. 

The  second  floor  will  provide 
quarters  for  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  a  conference  room,  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  and  complete  restroom  fa¬ 
cilities  for  office  personnel. 

On  the  third  floor  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  the  accounting  division, 
stereotyping,  purchasing,  mim- 
eogranhing,  multigraphing  and 
monolith  departments,  stock- 
rooms  and  large  storage  facili¬ 
ties  for  back  files  of  the  paper. 

'The  8,400  square  feet  of  the 
fourth  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
the  editorial  department. 

Greenville  (Mich.)  News 
In  New  $50,000  Plcmt 

Greenville,  Mich. — The  Daily 
News  has  begun  publication  in 
a  modern  plant  after  an  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvement  program 
that  has  cost  more  than  $50,000. 

The  six-day  evening  paper 
moved  from  its  previous  loca¬ 
tion  into  a  remodeled  building 
during  a  weekend  without  miss¬ 
ing  an  edition; 

Simultaneously  the  Daily 
News  put  into  operation  a  new 
$20,000  press,  a  Model  E  Goss 
duplex. 

In  its  new  quarters  the  Daily 
News  is  occupying  a  building 
formerly  used  by  a  bowling  al¬ 
ley  establishment  and  a  restau¬ 
rant.  The  entire  building  has 
been  remodeled,  however,  to 
transform  it  into  a  newspaper 
plant.  All  departments  of  the 
newspaper  are  on  one  floor. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
new  plant  is  the  convenient  ad¬ 
vertising  department  layout  de¬ 
signed  by  Business  Manager 


Greenville,  Mich.,  plant. 

Ray  F.  Cline.  No  desks  are  used 
in  the  arrangement,  but  indi¬ 
vidual  working  locations  and 
ample  storage  and  filing  space 
are  provided  in  continuous  cab¬ 
inet-counters. 

S.  D.  R.  Smith,  a  former  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  vicepresident  who 
came  to  Greenville  from  New 
York  three  years  ago  after  buy¬ 
ing  the  Daily  News,  is  publisher 
and  Carl  Davidson,  formerly  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  is  edi¬ 
tor. 

Seattle  Times  Project 
Nearing  Completion 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  new  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  plant  of  the  Seattle 
Times  which,  with  new  equip¬ 
ment..  Is  to  cost  around  $2,500.- 
000,  is  nearing  completion. 

The  addition  is  being  built  of 
concrete  and  steel  to  match  the 
existing  Times  plant,  which  has 
been  a  showplace  of  newspaper- 
dom  for  18  years  in  this  region. 

The  five-story  addition  <  two 
floors  underground)  will  add 
54,627  square  feet  of  floor  space 
to  the  plant.  With  a  new  ga¬ 
rage,  this  will  bring  the  floor 
space  area  to  a  total  of  174.228 
square  feet. 

'Three  floors  of  the  new  addi¬ 
tion  already  are  completed,  with 
the  two  top  levels  due  for  com¬ 
pletion  around  Jan.  15.  The  first 
floor  will  have  a  storage  capa¬ 
city  of  1.300  tons  of  newsprint: 
the  second  is  being  used  for 
paper-receiving  and  press-feed¬ 
ing;  the  third,  or  ground  floor, 
is  being  utilized  for  an  expand¬ 
ed  mailing  room;  the  fourth  will 
provide  more  room  for  the  ro¬ 
togravure  department  and  will 
house  a  carpentry  shop,  paint 
shop,  offices,  a  new  press-control 
room  and  storage  space;  the 
fifth;  the  engraving  and  feature 
departments,  news  art  room.  As¬ 
sociated  Press  offices,  wirephoto 
center,  additional  photographic 
darkrooms,  and  a  studio. 
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SDX  Forums  Stress 
Press  Responsibility 

By  Julian  Stag 


Dallas,  Tex.  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  in  its  30th  national  con¬ 
vention  here  last  week — its  big¬ 
gest  in  the  journalism  fratern¬ 
ity’s  40-year  history — did  a 
major  job  of  soul-searching  for 
the  American  press. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Toledo  (O.  >  Blade 
and  newly-elected  honorary 
president  of  the  fraternity, 
sounded  a  much-heard  note  of 
challenge  as  speaker  at  a  din¬ 
ner  climaxing  the  four-day 
meeting. 

“The  hour  has  come,”  he  said, 
“for  us  to  lift  the  levels  of  our 
thinking  and  push  out  the  hori¬ 
zons  of  our  imagination  and 
make  a  far  more  important  em¬ 
ployment  of  those  great  facili¬ 
ties  which  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  furnishes  us  for  reaching 
into  the  lives  and  stimulating 
the  actions  of  men.” 

'4  Things  That  Matter' 

Citing  the  drift  to  a  new 
war.  he  said: 

“Newspapers,  in  the  call  to 
promote  peace  by  methods  other 
than  the  preponderance  of  arms, 
face  the  heaviest  responsibility 
in  our  history.” 

He  listed  three  other  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  being  among  “four 
things  that  matter”: 

•  “The  duty  of  maintaining 
the  highest  possible  degree  of 
objectivity  in  the  news  columns: 

•  “The  moral  responsibility 
of  rising  above  political  par¬ 
tisanship,  and  of  truly  repre¬ 
senting  the  people  as  a  whole 
instead  of  special  interests;  and 

•  “The  high  desirability  of 
improving  newspaper  techniques 
and  instilling  a  new  pride  of 
performance  in  our  business,  as 
we  are  now  doing  by  way  of 
the  American  Press  Institute.” 

Mr.  Patterson  charged  the 
press  with  overplaying  “bright 
trivialities”  to  the  neglect  of 
“vital  news  of  efforts  for  world 
peace,”  commenting : 

“We  have  gone  Hollywood- 
happy.  Our  space  is  more  and 
more  allocate  to  the  Miss 
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Americas  and  the  swimming 
pool  set;  the  Ali  Khans  and  their 
picture  brides.” 

Code  oi  Ethics  Rejected 

Self-criticism  ruled  the  day  at 
forums  and  special  sessions,  and 
warnings  of  threats  to  press  free¬ 
dom  were  voiced. 

While  a  controversial  "Code  of 
Press  Ethics”  was  rejected  —  at 
least  for  the  present — by  tabling 
of  the  committee  report  embody¬ 
ing  the  code,  the  convention 
heard  a  searching  discussion  of 
a  ticklish  issue.  (E&P,  Nov.  19, 
page  7.) 

When  a  voice  vote  was  taken,  it 
was  practically  unanimous  for 
tabling  the  report  and  referring 
it  back  to  a  committee  for  fur¬ 
ther  study. 

About  275  fraternity  delegates 
and  members,  including  75  from 
the  Dallas  chapter,  registered. 
More  than  100  were  students, 
from  50  undergraduate  chapters. 

Carl  R.  Kesler,  state  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was 
elected  national  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Neal 
Van  Sooy,  co¬ 
owner  and  until 
recently  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Santa 
Paula  ( Calif. ) 

Chronicle. 

Robert  U. 

Brown,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  was  elec¬ 
ted  national  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Al- 
den  C.  Waite, 
president  of  the  Kesler 
Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers, 
Culver  City,  was  re-elected 
treasurer. 

Newly  elected  os  executive 
councilors  were  Ted  Barrett, 
public  relations  and  promotions 
director  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  and  Mason  R.  Smith,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gouverneur  (N.  Y.) 
Tribune-Press. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post;  James  G.  Stahlman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn. )  Banner,  and  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  University 
of  Missouri,  were  elected  Fel¬ 
lows  of  the  fraternity. 

Charles  C.  Clayton,  retiring 
secretary,  becomes  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  expansion: 
John  M.  McClelland.  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  vicepresident  for  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  affairs.  Victor  E. 
Bluedorn  was  re-elected  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

The  Wells  Memorial  Key  for 
1949  was  awarded  to  Luther 
Huston,  New  York  Times.  The 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  chapter  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  for  both  1948 
and  1949  as  the  outstanding  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  for  both  years. 
The  Kenneth  C.  Hogate  Trophy 
went  to  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  chapter  and  the  F.  W. 
Beckman  Trophy  to  the  Indiana 
chapter. 


Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  publisher  of 
El  Universal  of  Mexico  City,  pins 
a  “Bisco  for  President"  pennant 
on  Jack  Bisco.  vicepresident  of 
United  Press,  who  was  initiated 
as  an  SDX  member  at  Dallas. 

Merrill  Mueller,  manager  of 
the  London  office  of  the  National 
broadcasting  Co.,  and  long-time 
foreign  correspondent,  flew  from 
London  to  the  convention. 

“We  need  more  reporters 
abroad,”  he  said,  “the  guys  go¬ 
ing  out  and  using  their  legs  and 
learning  the  languages  and 
meeting  the  people.  We  need 
them  urgently,  and  in  large 
numbers. 

“And  if  we’re  going  to  send 
out  these  new  reporters — and  I 
hope  we  do  very  soon — I  would 
recommend  that  the  foreign  edi¬ 
tors  give  them  greater  support — 
not  only  as  to  salaries  and  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  —  but  editorial 
support,  as  the  man  who  is  on 
the  spot  seeing  things  with  his 
own  eyes.  He  shouldn't  be  un¬ 
dermined,  or  tunneled,  or  con¬ 
tradicted  by  people  3,000  miles 
away.” 

Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  publisher 
of  El  Universal,  Mexico  City, 
reviewed  severe  blows  to  press 
freedom  dealt  recently  by  the 
governments  of  Guatemala  and 
Argentina,  and  urged  that  such 
threats  “be  denounced  by  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  world.” 

He  pleaded  for  greater  atten¬ 
tion  by  American  newspapers  to 
news  of  Mexico  and  Latin 
America,  particularly  of  cultu¬ 
ral  and  economic  developments. 

“I  have  noticed,”  he  said, 
“that  with  very  few  exceptions 
the  great  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers  don’t  pay  any  attention 
to  Latin  America,  except  when 
there  is  a  revolution,  a  public 
calamity,  earthquakes  or  floods, 
or  when  there  is  a  matter  that 
they  think  could  be  a  subject  of 
special  curiosity,  such  as  the 
birth  of  quintuplets.” 

Debate  on  Ethics 

The  whole  question  of  poten¬ 
tial  press  censorship,  or  regula¬ 
tion  or  control,  etc.,  received  a 
penetrating  review  at  the  forum 
on  press  ethics.  Bernard  Kilgore, 
president  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  argued  against  adopting 
the  code;  Masoh  R.  Smith  argued 
(for  adoption);  and  Prof.  Floyd 
Arpan  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  was  not  flatly  against  or 
for,  but  mostly  against. 

Mr.  Kilgore  said: 

“It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  matter,  this  thing  of 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


N.  Y.  Times 
Host  to  250 
In  Auto  Capital  ^ 

Detroit,  Mich.— Its  12th  »r- 
nual  party  for  automotive  in 
dustry  executives  was  kvm 
here  Nov.  22  by  the  Neuj  York 
Times  at  the  Recess  Club. 

More  than  250  guests  attended 
and  heard  a  talk  by  Henry 
Lieberman,  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  in  China.  Mr.  Liebennar 
was  introduced  by  the  host  for 
the  occasion.  Publisher  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger. 

Among  the  other  New  York 
executives  of  the  newspaper 
who  came  for  the  event  were  i 
Harold  Hall,  business  manager 
Monroe  Green,  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  Bert  Pierce,  automotive 
editor;  Max  Falk,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Ivan  Veit, 
promotion  director,  and  Harry- 
Leather,  financial  advertising 
manager. 

Ben  Etter,  head  of  the  Times 
Detroit  office,  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  emphasized 
the  separation  between  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  as  well  as 
the  judgment  involved  in  the 
presentation  of  news. 

“We  try  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability  to  protect  the  reader,"  he 
said.  “For  one  thing,  we  insist 
that  our  date  lines  be  accurate. 

If  a  story  in  the  Times  is  dated 
London,  Nov.  21,’  it  means  tUt 
it  was  filed  from  London,  and 
that  it  was  sent  on  the  21st 

“This  is  a  particularly  help-  j 
ful  guide  for  the  reader  if  cen 
sorship  is  involved,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  Moscow  dispatches 
Of  course,  many  of  these  are 
one-sided,  but  the  word  'Mos¬ 
cow’  on  the  date  line  sounds  a 
warning  note  to  the  careful 
reader.” 

As  another  protection  for  un¬ 
biased  news,  Mr.  Sulzeberger  as¬ 
serted  that  he  “deemed  it  the 
responsibility  of  e  publisher  to 
avoid  having  a  closed  shop  or 
the  Taft-Hartley  equivalent  of 
that  in  the  news  and  editorial 
departments.” 

“The  readers  of  a  newspaper 
have  a  right  to  know  that  those 
who  write  for  it  have  no  com¬ 
mon  denominator  smaller  duo 
their  Americanism,”  he  said 
“Only  in  such  manner  can  a  fair 
presentation  of  all  points  d 
view  meet  with  some  measure 
of  success.” 

Throughout  the  Far  East  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  Lieberman  said,  the 
forces  of  nationalism  and  fte 
urge  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living  are  stronger  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  and  “w* 
must  cope  with  them  if  we  are 
to  achieve  any  success  at  allb 
our  far  eastern  policies.  The 
Chinese  Communists  are  here 
to  stay  for  a  long  time  to 

Among  the  luncheon  guest 
were  K.  T.  Keller,  president 
Chrysler  Corp.:  M.  E.  Coyle  ex¬ 
ecutive  viceprcsident,  Generw 
Motors:  John  Coleman,  pru¬ 
dent,  Burroughs  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.:  C.  F  VpttPrine.  On- 
eral  Motors; 
chairman, 
agency;  W.  N. 
dent,  Manufac 
Banlc. 
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3  Get  Awards 
For  Best  Pages 
On  Real  Estate 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  — Awards  for  the 
-Best  Real  EsUte  Page  in 
America-’  for  1949  were  an- 
nounced  here  this  week  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Edi¬ 
tors.  The  winners  are: 

Garrett  Winter,  New  York 
Sun,  competing  with  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  over  500,000 

’^John^^'shirley  Hurst,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  (100.000  to  500,- 


Naomi  Doebel.  Cedar  Rapids 
(la)  Gazette  (under  100,000). 

Thomas  McMorrow,  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J. )  Sunday 
Times,  won  the  award  for  the 
“Best  Real  Estate  News  Feature 
Story.” 

List  Other  Winners 


In  addition  to  the  top  awards, 
second  prizes  in  the  realty  page 
contest  went  to  Stephen  G. 
Thompson,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Harry  Garrett.  Birm¬ 
ingham  ( Ala. )  Post,  and  Sey¬ 
mour  F.  Malkin,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record. 
Honorable  mentions  were 
awarded  to  Ernest  A.  Baum- 
garth,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
Bill  Morrison,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press,  and  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Morrow,  New  Brunswick  Times. 

In  the  feature  contest,  second 
prize  went  to  Conrad  P.  Har¬ 
ness,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
Honorable  mentions  were  award¬ 
ed  to  Robert  Lewis,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star;  Stephen  G.  Thomp¬ 
son,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
and  William  Hogan,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 


Harness  New  President 


Mr.  Harness  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  NAREE,  succeeding 
Mr.  Baumgarth.  Mr.  Winter 
was  re-elected  vicepresident. 
Other  officers  are:  Henry  C. 
Dennis,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times, 
secretary;  Virgil  G.  Baker,  St. 
Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch, 
treasurer,  and  James  K.  Chan¬ 
dler,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees.  Mr.  Chandler  was  re¬ 
elected  publ^her  of  the  Realty 
Editor,  official  publication  of 
NAREE. 

Newly-elected  trustees  are 
George  Erwin,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal;  Frank  J.  Ruhl.  Cincin- 
Mti  (0.)  Enquirer;  Frank  Siud- 
zinski,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Naomi  Doebel,  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  and  John  W.  Kempson, 
Newark  (N.  J. )  News. 

Real  estate  editors,  gathered 
here  to  cover  the  42nd  annual 
convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
devoted  Sunday  to  an  all-day 
clinic  on  how  to  make  real 
estate  and  home  building  pages 
of  greater  interest  to  the  public. 

Interview  Football  Star 


NAREE  members  interviewe 
a  typical  married  couple”  ii 
wasted  in  home  ownershi] 
"ior  to  the  meeting,  Donal 
Stonesifer,  World  War  II  ve 
eran,  and  Mrs.  Stonesifer  rc 


PAGE-ONE  PERSONALITY  AT  FRONT  PAGE  DINNER  DANCE 

Menders  oi  the  reception  committee  for  the  New  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club  Front  Page  din¬ 
ner  dance  are  pictured  with  the  guest  oi  honor,  Margaret  Truman,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel: 
Left  to  right — Dorothy  O'Neill,  New  York  Times;  Ethel  Mockler,  public  relations;  Marion  Clyde  Mc- 
Carroll,  King  Features  Syndicate,  club  president;  Miss  Truman;  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  president 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime;  Virginia  Pope,  New  York  Times;  Anne  O'Hore  McCormick,  New 
York  Times;  and  Emily  S.  Nathan,  public  relations. 


viewed  real  estate  pages  from 
50  newspapers. 

The  Stonesifers  reported  on 
items  they  found  to  be  the 
most  interesting  to  them.  In 
particular,  they  selected  articles 
that  presented  new  methods  of 
construction  that  would  reduce 
building  costs,  pictures  of  ex¬ 
teriors,  interiors  and  floor  plans, 
and  home  decorating  and  built- 
in  features. 

The  couple  were  interested 
in  articles  dealing  with  the 
pros  and  cons  of  home  owner¬ 
ship  as  compared  to  apartment 
renting.  They  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned  headlines  or  titles  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  was  a  tip  for  real 
estate  editors,  namely,  that 
headlines  are  most  important. 

Find  High  Women  Readership 

Naomi  Doebel,  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  reported  her  readers 
consisted  of  as  many  women  as 
men,  adding  that  women  are 
just  as  likely  to  be  interested 
in  heating  plants  as  their 
spouses.  Experience  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  men  are  interested 
in  home  furnishings,  she  added. 
One  of  the  main  attractions  of 
her  realty  pages,  she  repiorted. 
were  presentations  of  color 
schemes. 

Col.  Henry  G.  Burdick,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  said 
his  paper  has  recognized  the 
fact  that  women  play  a  large 
role  in  home  ownership.  He 
reported  that  a  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture,  “What’s  New  for  the 
Home,”  drew  more  than  1,000 
letters  after  one  article  ap¬ 
peared;  80%  were  from  women. 

Dave  Davies,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Chandler  on  the  Cleveland 


Press,  discussed  “Serving  the 
Public  by  Telephone.”  He  said 
the  Press  cooperates  100%  with 
the  public  over  the  phone.  John 
W.  Kempson,  Newark  News 
said  his  paper  maintains  a  sepa¬ 
rate  question-and- answer  de¬ 
partment,  set  up  specifically  to 
answer  telephone  calls. 

Stephen  G.  Thompson,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  said  he 
avoids  publishing  an  architect’s 
sketch  of  a  completed  home,  by 
sending  a  photographer  out  to 
get  the  “true  picture.” 

John  Shirley  Himt,  Miami 
Herald,  said  his  paper  tries  to 
show  that  real  estate  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  houses  and  that  it  in¬ 
volves  architecture,  engineer¬ 
ing,  city  planning  and  related 
subjects. 

Daily  publication  of  real  es¬ 
tate  news,  rather  than  concen¬ 
tration  on  Sunday,  detailed  cov¬ 
erage  of  home  ownership  prob¬ 
lems  through  zoned  pages  in 
the  Sunday  paper,  and  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  annual  Chicagoland 
Home  and  Home  Furnishings 
Festival  were  cited  by  W.  M. 
Oldendorf,  Chicago  Tribune,  as 
factor.s  in  results  obtained  by 
real  estate  advertising  in  the 
Tribune. 

■ 

Cheerful  Edition 

The  LaGrange  (Ga.)  Daily 
News  will  again  this  year  do¬ 
nate  its  Big  Brother  edition 
Dec.  17  and  sold  by  the  La- 
Grange  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Proceeds  will  be  used 
to  spread  Christmas  cheer 
among  the  needy. 


Gladstein  Named 
On  Washington  Post 

Washington  —  Harry  Glad¬ 
stein,  formerly  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  -  Exam¬ 
iner,  has  been 
appointed  circu¬ 
lation  director 
of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  with 
the  promotion 
of  John  J.  Cor¬ 
son  to  assistant 
business  man¬ 
ager.  (See  page 
35.) 

Mr.  Gladstein 
started  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  circu¬ 
lation  man  on 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
to  which  he  went  immediately 
after  his  graduation  from  Indi¬ 
ana  University.  From  there  he 
went  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune.  Then  he  joined 
the  circulation  staff  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can. 

After  a  tour  of  duty  on  the 
Chicago  Journal- American  he 
went  to  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  in  1938.  From  1942  to 
1946  he  was  in  the  Army. 


Gladstein 


Shea  Promoted  on  WST 

George  E.  Shea,  Jr.  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  financial  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  this  week, 
and  John  Davenport  succeeded 
him  as  editor  of  Barron’s  Na¬ 
tional  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly.  Mr.  Davenport  former¬ 
ly  was  an  editor  of  Fortune. 
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Court  Ends  Restraint 
On  Housing  Expose 


By  Don  Pugnetti  •' 

Managing  Editor,  Tri-City  Herald 


Pasco,  Wash. — Dissolution  on 
Nov.  22  of  a  court  order  re¬ 
straining  the  Tri-City  Herald 
from  publishing  of  additional 
stories  about  a  Pasco  housing 
project  climaxed  an  unprece¬ 
dented  case  in  newspaper  his¬ 
tory. 

TOe  order  was  served  on  the 
newspaper  Nov.  18,  just  before 
press  time.  The  Herald,  which 
has  its  circulation  in  Richland, 
Kenewick  and  Pasco,  complied.. 
The  fourth  and  final  story  in 
the  series,  which  criticized  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  for 
approving  low-cost  homes  in  the 
project,  was  jerked  from  the 
Page  1  form  and  the  page  re¬ 
made. 

Paper  Sued  for  $100,000 

The  order  was  obtained  from 
Superior  Court  Judge  B,  B,  Hor- 
rigan  by  Columbia  Construction 
Co.,  which  built  the  houses.  The 
contractor,  which  is  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Westland  Construction 
Co.,  Seattle,  at  the  same  time 
sued  the  newspaper  for  $100,- 
000  damages.  It  alleged  that 
was  the  extent  of  the  damage 
the  stories  had  already  done. 

The  stories,  the  complaint 
charged,  contained  “false  and 
defamatory  statements  which 
tended  and  which  have  injured 
plaintiff  corporation  in  its  busi¬ 
ness,  its  competency  and  ability 
as  a  construction  company.” 
T^e  firm,  in  seeking  the  order, 
also  alleged  that  publication  of 
the  stories  jeopardized  its  suit 
against  Lloyd  Kestin,  Pasco 
school  teacher  and  disabled 
World  War  II  veteran  who 
bought  one  of  the  houses. 

Mr.  Kestin  was  sued  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  for  alleged  breach  of  his 
purchase  contract.  He  and  a 
number  of  other  veterans  who 
bought  houses  in  the  project 
had  refused  to  sign  their  mort¬ 
gages  until  certain  listed 
“faults”  in  the  home  were  cor¬ 
rected. 

Veterans  Asked  for  Help 

These  veterans  came  to  the 
Herald  about  Oct.  15  and  com¬ 
plained  that  the  houses  were  of 
faulty  construction.  They  asked 
the  newspapers  to  help  in  get¬ 
ting  a  “fair  deal”  for  diem. 

Reporter  William  C.  Bequette, 
a  veteran  of  the  41st  Division, 
was  assigned  to  investigate.  He 
spent  nearly  three  weeks  “dig¬ 
ging  in”  to  the  houses,  talking 
to  the  veterans  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  who  had  bought  some  of 
the  homes  and  taking  pictures. 
He  also  talked  with  officials  of 
the  constructing  firm,  the  FHA, 
other  contractors,  etc.  Then  he 
wrote  four  stories. 

The  first  of  the  series  was 
published  Nov.  15.  News  Edi¬ 
tor  Paul  Bussess  gave  it  a  two- 
column  head  in  No.  1  position 
under  a  three-column  picture  of 
a  warped  door  in  one  of  the 
houses.  The  story  listed  some 
of  the  “faults”  found  by  the 
reporter.  These  included  warped 
doors,  “cracks  through  which 


the  sand  and  the  cold  wind 
whistled,”  a  heating  system 
that  “easily  could  cause  a  dis¬ 
aster,”  a  plumbing  system  that 
“apfiarently  does  not  meet 
FHA’s  own  minimum  stand¬ 
ards,”  etc. 

Two  succeeding  stories  de¬ 
scribed  further  some  of  the  con¬ 
struction.  All  the  stories  were 
illustrated  and  carried  an  “edi¬ 
tor’s  note”  explaining  that  the 
purpose  of  the  series  was  to 
show  what  the  buyers  got  with 
FHA  approval. 

The  fourth  story,  publication 
of  which  was  restrained  by  the 
court,  discussed  the  plumbing 
systems. 

Burden  on  Plaintiff 

In  dissolving  the  restraining 
order.  Judge  Horrigan  com¬ 
ment^  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rested  with  the  plaintiff. 

“It  is  my  judgment,”  he  held, 
“that  this  has  not  been  sus¬ 
tained.  Therefore  the  restrain¬ 
ing  order  must  be  dissolved.” 

He  further  commented  that 
the  stories  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Columbia  Construction 
Co.  to  try  their  case  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County  without  prejudice. 
He  said  that  on  this  basis  he 
would  not  dismiss  the  suit. 

John  Cartano  of  Seattle,  at¬ 
torney  for  Columbia,  indicated 
he  would  file  contempt  charges 
against  the  newspaper. 

The  judge  restricted  the  issue 
to  whether  or  not  publication 
of  the  stories  deprived  the  com¬ 
plainants  of  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Cartano  argued  that  the 
right  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  was  as  important  as  the 
right  of  freedom  of  press.  He 
contended  that  this  right  had 
been  jeopardized.  The  news¬ 
paper's  attorneys  questioned 
whether  the  court  has  the  right 
to  enjoin  a  newspaper  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court. 

Support  from  ASNE 

After  the  judge's  ruling.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Glenn  C.  Lee  comment¬ 
ed:  “We  are  pleased,  and  we 
know  the  press  of  the  nation 
is  pleased,  by  the  ruling  of  the 
court.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
Judge  B.  B.  Horrigan  moved 
quickly  and  fairly  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  story  concerning 
the  restraining  order  which 
stopped  the  Tri-City  Herald 
from  publishing  more  facts 
about  low  cost  FHA  housing  in 
Pasco. 

“On  the  basis  of  this  ruling 
we  are  once  again  assured  that 
a  free  press  will  continue  to  be 
heard  not  only  in  the  Tri-City 
area  but  in  the  nation. 

“I  am  most  appreciative  for 
the  many  kind  expressions  of 
feelings  and  words  of  encour¬ 
agement.” 

B.  M.  McKelway.  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  had  wired 
Mr.  Lee  his  belief  that  the  case 
set  a  “highly  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent  of  restraining  before  pub¬ 
lication.” 


FOLLIES,  UNLTD.  AT  HIGH 

In  a  skit  entitled  “Are  Men  Necessary?",  the  chorus  from  th* 
Financial  Follies  cuts  a  few  graceful  capers  in  the  board  room  of 
U.  S.  Steel.  Wall  Streeters,  though  ribbed  and  jabbed,  loved  it  a 
the  members  of  the  Financial  Writers  Association  staged  tkoir 
annual  feast  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  at  the  Astor  Hotol 
in  New  York. 

Chi.  Festival  'S-Doy'Like 

Stars  Attract  V-E  as  Crowds 

Record  Crowd  Welcome  Santa 


Chicago  —  The  fifth  annual 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Harvest 
Moon  Festival  attracted  a  ca¬ 
pacity  crowd  of  20,000  while  a 
new  batch  of  amateur  singers 
and  dancers  vied  for  applause 
with  movie  and  radio  stars  who 
joined  in  making  the  event  a 
smashing  success  Nov.  19  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Stadium. 

Net  proceeds  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Sun-Times  Fund  for 
Hospitalized  Veterans.  During 
the  show,  singers  and  dancers 
who  climbed  to  the  top  from  a 
field  of  2,000  entrants,  were  ac¬ 
claimed  champions  of  their  di¬ 
visions. 

On  hand  to  help  Irv  Kupci- 
net,  Sun-Times  columnist,  “em¬ 
cee”  the  program  was  Bob 
Hope,  movie  and  radio  comedi¬ 
an,  doubled  in  brass  here  last 
Saturday,  taking  part  in  two 
newspaper  promotions. 

■ 

3  AP  Executives 
Named  by  Starzel 

General  Manager  Frank  J. 
Starzel  of  the  Associated  Press 
has  appointed  new  chiefs  of 
bureau  in  Florida  and  Okla¬ 
homa  and  designated  a  special 
membership  representative  for 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  new  appointments: 

O.  S.  Morton,  chief  of  bureau 
at  Jacksonville,  is  designated 
executive  representative  and  as¬ 
signed  to  membership  work  in 
Georgia  and  Florida.  He  has 
been  with  AP  since  1924. 

Noland  Norgaard,  new  chief 
of  bureau  at  Oklahoma  City,  is 
aopointed  chief  of  bureau  for 
Florida  with  headquarters  at 
Miami.  He  has  been  in  AP 
service  14  years. 

Austin  Bealmear,  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  Oklahoma  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Europe  from  1943 
to  1945,  is  promoted  from  the 
New  York  sports  staff  to  chief 
of  bureau  at  Oklahoma  City. 


Chicago  —  Crowds,  estimated  ’ 
at  between  500,000  and  750,000, 
welcomed  Santa  Claus  here  i 
Nov.  19  in  a  promotion  staged  j 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt,  in  ' 
cooperation  with  the  State 
Street  Council.  . 

The  Daily  News  arranged  for 
Santa’s  arrival  aboard  a  new 
print  cargo  vessel,  re-naraed  for 
the  occasion  as  “S.S.  Santa 
Claus.”  Aboard  the  lake  boat 
were  St.  Nick,  Bob  Hope  and 
scores  of  clowns  and  jugglm 
who  performed  as  the  vessel 
sailed  down  the  Chicago  River 
enroute  to  the  Daily  News 
Plaza.  Thousands  of  children 
and  adults  watched  the  fun. 

A  crowd,  almost  as  large  as 
on  V-E  Day,  lined  State  Street 
to  see  the  parade. 

■ 

109,000  Lines  of  Ads 
In  S.  F.  Yule  Paper 

San  Francisco — Setting  an 
all-time  record  for  local  display  [ 
advertising  linage,  the  Saa  l 
Francisco  Examiner  presented 
its  17th  annual  Christmas  Value  L 
Days  edition  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Yuletide  merchandising  vol 
ume  necessitated  an  edition  of 
68  standard  and  24 
pages.  Approximately  109,000 
lines  of  local  display  were  pub¬ 
lished.  George  Brumbach.  retail 
display  manager,  reported.  ^ 
year’s  edition  of  74  standart 
pages  had  91.000  lines  of  ret^ 

Previous  peak  was  101,6m 
lines  of  retail  copy  carried  la 
a  Sunday  edition  of  last  year 
m 

Aluminum  Foil  Insert 

Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  recently 
used  Reynolds  Wrap,  aluminum 
foil  for  kitchen  use,  as  an  m 
sert  opposite  an  ad  on  the  pr^ 
uct.  It  appeared  in  the  Bam 
more  ( Md. )  Home  NevM,  a  con- 
trolled-circulation  paper. 
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JJgrLrt  W.  Wotone^ 

He’s  Always  Believed 
All  Advertising’s  Good 


By  James  L  CoUings 

A  Leprechaun  sat  on  the  edge  in  the  newspaper  advertismg 
flf  our  desk,  head  cocked  and  business.” 

Was  swinging  back  and  forth  As  the  industry  approaches 
enVaetically  and  said  impishly,  the  period  of  competition  with 
“YoiTll  find  a  rich  treasure  in  the  newest  medium,  television, 
Herbert  W.  Moloney,  indeed,  in-  Mr.  Moloney  continued.  “J  am 

confident  of  the  newspapers* 
"Now  there’s  a  fine  Irishman  ability  to  withsUnd  that  com- 
if  I  ever  did  see  one,  and  of  petition,  without  in  any  way 
course  I’ve  seen  many— too  minimizing  the  future  advertis- 
many  perhaps.  value  represented  by  tele- 

••Be'rt— that’s  his  nickname —  vision.” 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  He  smUed. 

men  in  the  newspaper  represen-  ”I  frequently  quote  Winston 
Utive  business.  As  you  may  Churchill’s  statement  in  relation 
know  he  is  president  of  Molon-  to  American  people  and  their 
ey  Regan  &  Schmitt,  and  he’s  newspapers — ‘Americans  live  on 
the  hardest  working  guy  in  his  newspapers  as  caterpillars  live 
ofBce  green  leaves.’ 

The  Perfectionist  "-And  while  other  media,  such 

.  , _ ,  V... ns  radio,  may  statistically  state 

♦  snro*  anH  ha's  a  npr-  they  have  as  much  coverage  of 
mail’  but  sure.  nf  major  markets  as  newspapers, 

fectiomst  based,  that  is,  on  the  number  of 

radio  sets  located  in  the  indi- 
^o^“a  H  T*hMr*he’s^^pr^^fair  vidual  market,  the  radio  indus- 
^  itself  Is  authority  for  the 

U7r>n‘t  narrw»t  Statement  that  the  best  hours  of 
Not  that  he  wont  carpet  t  m 

them,  but  he  does  it  for  their  .r  '.-npH 

ffnnd  maximum  number  of  sets  turned 

•Bert  would  rather  lead  than  ^ 

drive,  he’s  told  me.  He’s  not  a  1' 

desk  executive,  either.  He’s  al-  , 

ways  handling  some  practical  **anH 

Mies  problem  just  so  he  won’t  og^^fousl^nri^ie  advertiser  cSS 

“Another  thing,  he  won’t  ^  ?  given 

stand  for  any  politics  in  his  or-  that  he  could  possibly  se 

ganization  ”  3S  his  audience  all  of  the 

The  merry  visitor  screwed  up  tuned  in. 

his  already  wrinkled  face  as  he  The  Winnah! — Papers 

lit  a  special  brand  of  leprechaun  “Boiled  down,  and  getting 

away  from  any  fancy  figuring, 
j  11*®  man."  he  in  which  the  radio  interests  fre- 

ff.  ,  "He’ll  tell  you  what  he  quently  indulge,  it  means  that 
thinks  of  advertisiiig  and  the  an  advertiser  hasn't  a  China- 
representetive  business,  and  man's  chance  of  reaching  the 
•t  •♦O''  ^  want  to  know,  total  number  of  homes  in  any 
'***1  “■  given  city  through  radio. 

Brown  &  White  Study  "In  newspapers,  just  the  re 

So.  because  we  like  these  verse  is  true,  because  it  is  a 
friendly  creatures  and  invariably  relatively  simple  matter  to  se- 
take  their  advice,  we  saw  H.  W.  1®®!  newspapers  that  will  give 
M.  Of  course  the  leprechaun  left  Practically  100*';  coverage  of  any 
out  many  things  about  the  man  market. 

ne  adnures.  but  he  should  have  “From  the  Continuing  Study 
•aid  something  about  his  looks,  'v®  ®re  able  to  show  that  people 
Mr.  Moloney  at  54,  in  blue  *'®®^  their  papers  thoroughly,  so 
and  rainbow-hued  tie  at  au-  matter  on  what  page  a  manu- 
dition  time,  is  a  striking  and  facturer’s  ad  may  be  the  reader 
trim  body  in  a  brown  and  white  ®®**  always  see  it.” 
way.  His  brown  eyes,  intelli-  The  man  who  contributed 
gmt.  are  fit  companion  to  his  ®**®1*  ***  active  part  in  the  mil 
..jl®  I*®***’  full.  lion-dollar  enlargement  program 

’I  have  long  emphasized  my  °f  H*®  Bureau  of  Advertising 
“J^f  that  all  advertising  is  .*  ‘‘plea.se  minimize  my  part  in  it 
Mr.  Moloney  opened  up  ***  your  story”)  walked  around 
I  firmly  believe  in  the  im-  **'®  ^®*‘g®  Manhattan  office. 
Wrtance  of  U.  S.  newspapers  as  Rather,  he  limped  around.  He 
ine  first  and  most  important  in-  machine-gunned  in  the  first 
°f  o*®®®  communication  ****1  spent  14  months  in  a 

ana  selling.”  ho.spital. 

lief  'vith  this  be-  "Another  important  fact."  he 

sav  whink  '^^^J'®****  ^1®  to  u®  h®  ®®t  down  again,  “is 

earlier-  forgot  to  mention  that  you  do  not  have  to  read 

to  reprt'oni,®  ®'*®  °f  fl*®  first  your  newspaper  at  a  set  time, 
the  selling  You’re  able  to  read  it  at  any 

as  the  .fol-  ^®  o®wspaper  hour  you  want — 24  hours  around 
medium  advertising  the  clock.  You  can  read  it,  put 

contrihii'f<wr”*  "®  vigorously  it  down,  pick  it  up  three  hours 
°uted  to  many  activities  later. 
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Herbert  W.  Moloney 
Newspaper  Representative 


"Time  on  the  air,  of  course, 
cannot  be  turned  backwards,  so 
the  advantages  to  a  manufactur¬ 
er  of  having  his  ads  in  newspa¬ 
pers  are  very  obvious. 

"Television  will,  of  cour.se. 
have  the  same  time  weakness 
radio  has. 

“Now  the  newspaper  repre 
sentatives’  sales  forces  must 
compete  with  the  sales  forces  of 
the  highest  quality  and  some  of 
the  most  highly  paid  salesmen 
in  the  field  of  sales  work.  1 
mean  the  sales  force.s  of  radio 
i-nd  magazines. 

"And  there’s  no  doubt  that 
salesmen  of  the  same  caliber 
will  be  employed  by  the  tele¬ 
vision  business. 

“Obviously  the  representa¬ 
tives’  sales  forces  must  be  well 
paid  forces  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  today  and  the  competi¬ 
tion,  I  believe  that  more  and 
more  publishers  are  beginning 
to  understand  this  better  than 
they  did  a  few  years  back.” 

Mr.  Moloney  acquired  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  newspapers  soon  after 
joining  Paul  Block  &  Associates 
in  1908  as  an  office  boy. 

He  left  Block  in  1921  to  be 
come  eastern  representative  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  and  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Post.  Then, 
in  19.31.  he  returned  to  Block, 
shortly  becoming  sales  manager 
and  vicepresident.  When  Mr. 
Block  died  in  1941.  Mr.  Moloney 
became  president.  Six  years 
later,  he  and  his  associates 
bought  out  the  Block  business 
and  gave  it  its  present  name. 

Along  the  way,  he’s  found 
time  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  ( *44  45 ) 
and  as  president  of  the  New 
York  chapter  in  1943.  He  has 
also  been  on  the  governing 
board  of  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Under  Mr.  Moloney’s  leader¬ 
ship,  business  has  been  good 


and  the  firm  has  expanded  so 
much  that  it  is  now  housed  in 
two  buildings.  The  split-up  of¬ 
fices  will  be  joined  as  one  this 
February  when  MR&S  moves 
into  new  quarters  at  511  Fifth 
Ave. 

"Today,"  Mr.  Moloney  ex¬ 
plained.  "the  organization  con¬ 
sists  of  57  salesmen  and  a  total 
force  of  138  people  working  out 
of  eight  offices.” 

A  research  department  is 
staffed  with  eight  people,  all  of 
whom  spend  all  of  their  time  on 
newspaper  research. 

"Were  research  and  promo 
tion  minded  here.”  he  said,  ‘and 
I  personally  initiate  a  lot  of  the 
programs.  We  do  much  creative 
.selling  in  this  organization.” 

Mr.  Moloney,  a  friend  of  mine 
— a  leprechaun,  in  fact — told 
me  that  you  run  your  office  like 
a  general  his  army — everything 
done  on  the  clock  and  so  on.  Is 
that  true? 

"No."  he  laughed,  "it's  not. 
There  s  nothing  military  about 
our  atmosphere.  We  have  no 
written  rules.  For  instance,  1 
prefer  the  salesmen  to  do  their 
selling  between  10-12  in  the 
morning  and  2-4  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  but  I  don’t  tell  them  they 
have  to  get  out  at  those  times. 

“After  all.  they  may  be  work¬ 
ing  on  a  sales  campaign  then  and 
not  find  it  convenient. 

“But  it  is  true  that  I  try  to 
get  them  to  register,  at  least 
once  a  day.  a  constructive  state¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  strength 
and  importance  of  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium.  I  do 
the  same  thing  myself. 

“As  for  me.  I’m  not  colorful 
and  I  wish  you’d  go  modestly 
with  me.  I’m  just  as  conserva¬ 
tive  as  this  blue  suit  I’m  wear¬ 
ing.  It’s  just  this  business  that’s 
colorful,  and  I’m  proudest  of  the 
fact  that  I’ve  helped  it  some¬ 
what.” 


Pegler,  Hearst 
Firms  Reply  to 
Pearson  Suits 

Amended  answers  for  West¬ 
brook  Pegler,  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  Consolidated 
Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  were 
filed  in  New  York  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Nov.  22  in  two 
$250,000  libel  suits  brought  by 
Drew  Pearson,  Bell  Syndicate 
columnist. 

Another  development  was  the 
substitution  of  Poletti,  Diamond, 
Roosevelt,  Freidin  and  MacKay 
as  counsel  for  Mr.  Pearson. 
Greenbaum,  Wolff  and  Ernst  had 
previously  represented  him. 

In  the  answers,  the  defend¬ 
ants  deny  any  damage  to  the 
plaintiff’s  reputation,  alleging 
that  “said  plaintiff,  for  many 
years,  has  been  utterly  and  com¬ 
pletely  devoid  of  any  reputation 
for  principle  or  veracity  what¬ 
ever,  and  has  been  publicly 
characterized  by  a  vast  number 
of  responsible  and  eminent 
citizens  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  as  an  utter  in¬ 
corrigible  faker,  liar  and  black¬ 
guard.” 

The  cases  arose  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  columns,  last 
May  in  which  Mr.  Pegler  at¬ 
tacked  Mr.  Pearson  for  the  lat¬ 
ter's  criticism  of  the  late  James 
V.  Forrestal. 

Bartley  Crum,  to  whom  the 
plaintiff’s  new  law  firm  referred 
E  &  P,  declined  to  permit  an 
examination  of  the  complaints 
and  refused  to  discuss  the  cases. 
Mr.  Crum  was  publisher  of  the 
late  New  York  Star. 

’The  defendants  alleged  that 
while  Mr.  Pearson’s  columns 
were  to  a  great  extent  edited  by 
competent  professionals,  his 
broadcasts  were  “not  edited  by 
persons  of  professional  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience  but,  if  at 
all,  by  persons  devoid  of  cour¬ 
age,  professional  capacity,  or 
common  decency.” 

More  than  a  score  of  cases  in 
which  the  defendants  claim  Mr. 
Pearson  “lied”  are  cited  in  the 
amended  answers.  One  referred 
to  Kingsbury  Smith,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  who  had 
gotten  answers  to  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Premier  Stalin.  The 
defendants  said  Mr.  Pearson  had 
represented  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
involved  in  a  secret  plot  with 
the  Politburo  whereby  the 
United  States  would  be  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  incident.  The  de¬ 
fense  said  Mr.  Pearson  was 
forced  to  make  a  correction  on 
his  broadcast  two  weeks  later. 

Referring  to  a  libel  suit 
brought  by  Mr.  Pearson  against 
Mr.  Pegler  several  years  ago. 
involving  a  story  about  Frank 
Sinatra,  the  defendants  said  Mr. 
Pearson  dropped  the  suit  with¬ 
out  payment  of  costs,  without 
receiving  a  retraction,  correc¬ 
tion  or  further  statement  and 
without  any  assurances  of  any 
kind.  The  defendants  charge 
that  Mr.  Pearson  published  that 
he  had  received  a  settlement 
and  a  retraction,  and  a  promise 
that  Mr.  Pegler  would  not  write 
about  him  any  more. 

McCauley  and  Henry  is  de¬ 
fense  counsel. 


HEROIC  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

More  than  twice  liie-size.  this  bronze  heroic  statue  oi  George  Ban- 
nerman  Dealey,  late  publisher  oi  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  was 
dedicated  in  Dealey  Plaza,  Nov.  14  by  the  G.  B.  Dealey  Memorial 
Association.  The  monument  and  lour  bas-reliei  panels  symbolic 
oi  Mr.  Dealey’s  interests  in  Journalism,  Education.  Philanthzepy 
and  Civic  Aiiairs  are  the  works  oi  Felix  Weihs  de  Weldon,  Aus- 
trian-bom  sculptor  who  has  done  three  Kings  oi  England  in  bronze. 
Never  having  seen  Mr.  Dealey,  the  sculptor  worked  irom  htmdreds 
oi  photographs  and  irom  measurements  supplied  by  Mr.  Dealey's 
tailor. 


Ernest  Kurth 
Testimonial  Set 
For  Dec.  14 

Lufkin,  Tex. — Southern  news¬ 
paper  publishers  will  be  among 
those  paying  tribute  to  Ernest 
Lynn  Kurth,  pioneer  of  the 
Southern  newsprint  industry,  as 
this  year’s  “Man  of  the  South.” 
at  a  ceremony  Dec.  14. 

Mr.  Kurth  is  president  of 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  which 
was  opened  in  1940.  He  is  also 
part-owner  of  the  Lufkin  Daily 
News,  and  is  a  stockholder  in 
station  K'TRE. 

Experts  had  said  the  South’s 
200,000.000  acres  of  yellow  pine 
was  too  resinous  for  newsprint 
purposes,  but  Dr.  Charles 
Holmes  Herty,  a  Savannah.  Ga., 
chemist,  proved  in  his  labora¬ 
tories  it  wasn’t. 

Mr.  Kurth,  who  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  Dr.  Herty’s  experiments, 
offered  to  build  a  mill  if  South¬ 
ern  publishers  would  guarantee 
to  buy  50,000  tons  a  year  for  a 
five-year-period.  They  did.  He 
then  took  over  the  task  of  fi¬ 
nancing,  engineered  an  RFC 
loan,  finally  induced  the  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  into  raising 
the  remaining  thousands  that 
were  needed. 


Today  the  Southland  Paper 
Mills  supplies  publishers  all 
over  the  country  and  ships 
thousands  of  tons  annually  to 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Kurth,  a  64-year-old  dy¬ 
namo  of  industrial  energy, 
parlayed  an  interest  in  an  East 
Texas  lumber  mill  into  one  of 
the  largest  industrial  empires  in 
Texas.  Less  than  50  years  ago 
he  began  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the 
Lufkin  National  Bank.  He  now 
heads  up  16  East  Texas  firms 
and  is  advisor  to  dozens  of 
others. 

The  Dec.  14  testimonial  will 
be  a  Texas-size  celebration.  It 
will  begin  in  the  morning  with 
a  county-wide  open  house, 
swing  on  into  a  Parade  of  In¬ 
dustry.  and  end  up  with  a  tes¬ 
timonial  dinner. 

■ 

Vatican  Penalizes 
'Worker'  Vendors 

■Vatican  City — The  Holy  Of¬ 
fice  ruled  Nov.  23  that  Roman 
Catholic  Sacraments  must  be  re 
fused  Catholic  news  vendors 
who  sell  Communist  newspapers 
knowingly  and  freely. 

’The  ruling  was  aimed  at  such 
organs  as  the  Daily  Worker  in 
the  United  States,  The  Rome 
Daily  L’Unita  in  Italy,  and  oth¬ 
er  publications  supporting  the 
Communist  line. 


Institute  of  PR 
In  Receivership; 
$30,000  Owed  ^ 

A  receiver — Harry  A.  Mar. 
goUs — has  been  named  for  the 
Institute  of  Public  Relationi 
Inc.,  by  Referee  Irwin  Kurtz. 

The  New  York  City  publicreia- 
tions  firm,  which  says  its  gro« 
fees  have  reached  $’700,000  in  a 
year,  petitioned  in  U.  S.  Cburt 
on  Oct.  25  for  relief  under 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  A  paper  filed  by  the  peti¬ 
tioner  said  the  firm  hopes  |» 
liquidate  and  pay  old  obliga¬ 
tions  in  regular  instalment! 
over  “a  reasonable  length  of  4 
time.”  ' 

President  John  W.  Darr,  who 
purchased  all  of  the  outstanfing 
stock  in  1948  for  $70,000,  is  n? 
gotiating  to  sell  some  of  lu 
holdings  with  the  intention  of 
using  part  of  the  proceeds  to 
liquidate  obligations,  the  court 
was  told.  It  was  further  pointed 
out  that  in  recent  months,  Mr. 
Darr  had  discontinued  drawngs 
of  $3,000  i>er  month  as  head  of 
the  corporation  and  will  not  caD 
upon  the  corporation  to  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  his  unpaid  draw¬ 
ings  until  aredltors  are  paid. 

"ITie  corporation  said  approii- 
mately  $30,000  remained  unpaid. 

’The  petition  pointed  out  that 
a  suit  was  commenced  against 
the  company  by  the  America 
Press  Association  and  that 
judgment  was  obtained  for 
$338.14.  Other  suits  included 
one  brought  by  Eastern  Offkw,  . 
Ine.,  to  recover  rent.  ; 

A  petitioner  affidavit  stated 
Mr.  Darr  had  incorporated  the 
business  in  December,  1935,  and 
that  in  1948.  when  he  had  pur 
chased  all  the  outstanding  stock, 
he  was  employed  at  a  salary  of 
$36,000.  Among  the  company’s 
clients  were  Swift  and  Co.,  U. 

S.  Brewers  and  Seagram’s  Dis 
tillers. 

The  petitioner  paper  said:  “In 
August,  1948,  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  employed  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  assigned  to  one  of  our 
clients,  a  very  worthy  charity 
organization,  which  we  serviced 
at  no  fee.  During  the  course  of 
servicing  this  client  an  unforto 
nate  incident  occurred  which 
would  have  cast  a  reflection 
upon  important  directors  and 
trustees  of  that  charity  had  they 
not  been  protected  by  your  de 
ponent.  I 

“As  a  result  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  invidious  publicity  coo 
nected  with  this  incident,  peti¬ 
tioner  suffered  the  loss  of  many 
of  its  important  clients  •  ■ 
before  the  petitioner  could  m 
just  itself  to  the  situation,  by 
reducing  its  fixed  overhead 
it  suffered  substantial  loss." 

Mr.  Darr  and  other  officials  of 
the  corporation  were  questioned 
by  the  grand  jury  investigating 
Park  Avenue  charity 
last  Fall.  The  firm  represent 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reliei 
Committee.  i 

■ 

125,000  at  Fair 

The  New  York  Times  trek¬ 
ed  a  record  attendance  of 
000  at  its  third  annual  Boys  aM 
Girls  Book  Fair  this  weex 
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CARTOONISTS  LOOK  BEYOND  THEIR  OWN  TURKEY  AND  STUFFIN' 


RUSHING  THE  SEASON 

Ray,  Kaitsa3  City  (Mo.)  Star 


THINK  OF  ANYTHING  YET? 


Hcrhhx'k,  IFasUinfiton  (D.  C.)  Po.tf 


OLD  AMERICAN  CUSTOM 

Morris,  Associato*! 


Scripps-Howard  Drive 
Helps  to  Free  Consul 


A  HARD-HITTING,  dayaftcr-day 
campaign  by  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers  highlighting 
Angus  Ward’s  jailing  as  a  cele¬ 
brated  international  cause  was 
a  dominant  factor  in  his  release 
by  the  Chinese  reds  on  Nov.  23. 

Many  news  stories,  given 
Page  One  play  in  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  papers,  spelled  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  imprisonment  of  the  U. 
S.  Consul  at  Mukden.  On  the 
editorial  page,  the  newspapers 
demanded  swift  action  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  supported  by  a  series 
of  cartoons  by  S-H  Cartoonist 
Harold  M.  Talburt. 


Praise  from  Bullitt 


Success  of  the  campaign  was 
recognized  in  a  telegram  from 
William  C.  Bullitt,  former  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  Moscow: 

“For  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Angus  Ward  had  been 
thrown  in  jail  by  the  Chinese 
Communists,  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers  deserve  the 
thanks  not  only  of  the  Wards 
and  others  who  may  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  similar  situation,  but 
also  of  toe  national  administra¬ 
tion  which  needed  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  to  its  duty  toward  Ameri¬ 
can  officials  sent  to  dangerous 
posts  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.” 


On  the  news  front,  Scripps 
Howard  men  pitched  question 
on  the  Ward  case  at  all  official 
concerned,  from  President  Tru 
man  and  Secretary  of  Stati 
Dean  Acheson  on  down.  The: 
wrote  stories  quoting  nationa 
ngures  on  the  implications  o 
ffiis  case  on  U.  S.  diplomacy 
They  never  let  Washington— o 
the  nation— forget  the  jailed  C 
official  for  a  single  day. 

The  kick-off  came  Nov.  11  ij 
w  j  captioned  "Angu 

Ward  Alive— Or  Else!”  The  edi 


torial  pointed  out  that  Angus 
Ward  went  to  Manchuria  under 
orders  from  the  President  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  that  his  case  was 
an  issue  of  American  honor  and 
prestige  and  that  the  minor  U. 
S.  efforts  up  to  that  time  to 
have  the  Consul  released  had 
been  puny  and  inadequate. 

It  cited  how  another  U.  S. 
President  —  Teddy  Roosevelt — 
had  met  a  similar  situation  in 
much  bolder  fashion.  It  pointed 
out  the  U.  S.  Pacific  fleet  could 
shut  out  the  Chinese  reds  from 
needed  overseas  supplies  by 
blockading  the  ports  of  Man¬ 
churia  and  North  China. 

“President  Truman,  borrow 
a  leaf  from  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  tell  Chou  En-Lai  ( the  Com¬ 
munist  leader)  we  want  Angus 
Ward  out  alive — or  else!” — 
Thus  did  Scripps-Howard  sum 
up  its  first  appeal. 

A  news  story  pointed  out  Mr. 
Ward  had  a  fine  reputation  as  a 
foreign  service  career  man  for 
25  years,  that  he  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  linguist  and  one  of  the 
western  world’s  few  experts  on 
Mongolia.  Now,  said  the  story, 
Angus  Ward  huddles  in  a  dank 
Manchurian  jail — “If  he’s  still 
alive.” 

The  next  day  Scripps-Howard 
hit  again  with  another  editorial 
— “Angus  Ward  Must  be  Re¬ 
leased.”  On  the  third  day,  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  ap¬ 
pealed  directly  to  the  White 
House  in  an  editorial,  “Mr. 
President — What  about  Angus 
Ward?” 

Released  for  Thanksgiving 

Mr.  Acheson  came  home  from 
Europe  and  Scripps  Howard 
men  were  at  his  first  press  con¬ 
ference  to  ask  him  about  the 
Ward  case.  He  said  he  would 
give  it  his  personal  attention. 

Editorially,  Scripps  -  Howard 
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again  urged  prompt,  firm  action. 
Finally,  Secretary  Acheson  ap¬ 
pealed  to  30  countries  to  join  a 
concerted  protest  to  the  red 
regime  at  Peiping  against  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Ward.  On 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving 
came  word  of  his  release. 

Parker  LaMoore,  Scripps 
Howard  editorial  writer  with 
wide  experience  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  wrote  most  of  the  edi¬ 
torials.  News  stories  were  by 
Oland  D.  Russell,  an  expert  in 
Far  Eastern  affairs,  and  Andrew 
Tully. 

■ 

Travel  Journalism 
Awards  Announced 

ASTA  Travel  Journalism 
Awards  for  1949  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  Dec.  1,  at  a  dinner  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  in  New  York  City. 

The  winners  include:  Open 
Class,  Domestic  Travel — First, 
Marjorie  Dent  Candee,  New 
York  Times;  Second.  Leavitt  F. 
Morris,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  Open  Class,  Foreign  Travel 
— First,  James  H.  Winchester, 
New  York  Sunday  Mirror  Mag¬ 
azine-King  Features  Syndicate; 
Second,  John  Hughes,  New  York 
Sunday  News;  Special  Class,  Do¬ 
mestic  Travel — First,  Alvin  Siz¬ 
er,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Register;  Second,  Albert  P.  May¬ 
er,  East  St.  Louis  (III.)  Journal; 
Special  Class,  Foreign  Travel — 
First,  John  H.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
(Kan.)  State  Journal;  Second, 
Harrison  Swain,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

The  judges  voted  special 
awards  for  Paul  J.  C.  Friedlan- 
der,  travel  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Beach  Conger, 
travel  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  both  for  “con¬ 
tinuing  excellence  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  story  of  domestic 
and  foreign  travel  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public;”  AP  Illustrated 
Newsfeatures  for  its  travel  sup¬ 
plement,  “Your  Vacation;”  and 
the  Scranton  ( Pa. )  Times  for  its 
publication  of  travel  accounts 
written  by  leading  citizens  of 
the  community. 


Top  Newsmen 
To  Put  NAM 
Leaders  On  Spot 

A  “no-holds-barred”  press 
conference  at  which  some  of  the 
country’s  top  newspapermen 
will  question  executives  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers.  will  feature  NAM’s 
54th  annual  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Industry,  which  takes  place 
Dec.  7-9  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York. 

Newspapermen  planning  to 
participate  include  Ralph  W. 
McGill,  editor.  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Constitution;  M.  E.  Walter,  edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle; 

E.  T.  Leech,  editor.  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press;  Carroll  Binder, 
editor.  Minneapolis  ( Minn. ) 
Tribune;  C.  T.  Ives,  associate 
editor,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

Also  Philip  H.  Parrish,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian;  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham.  editor,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Roy  Roberts,  publisher, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Basil 
L.  Walters,  executive  editor, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  and  For¬ 
rest  W.  Seymour,  editorial  page 
editor,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune. 

With  the  understanding  that 
no  questions  will  be  rejected, 
the  newsmen  will  go  to  the 
meeting,  before  an  expected  au¬ 
dience  of  3,000,  without  pre¬ 
pared  scripts. 

Their  interviewees  will  in¬ 
clude  NAM  President  Wallace 

F.  Bennett;  Morris  Sayre,  1948 
president  and  now  chairman  of 
the  board;  Earl  Bunting,  1947 
president  and  now  managing 
director;  Robert  R.  Wason,  1946 
president  and  currently  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee; 
and  Ira  Mosher,  1945  president, 
now  finance  committee  chair¬ 
man. 

Moderator  of  the  unusual 
press  conference,  scheduled  for 
the  convention’s  second  day, 
will  be  Prof.  Lyman  Bryson  of 
Columbia  University. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


TV  Puts  Big  Money 
Into  Newspaper  Tills 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

Nobody  can  tell  you  now  with 
any  amount  of  certainty  when 
you’ll  get  television  in  color, 
what  sort  of  programming  is  go¬ 
ing  to  develop  or  how  important 
an  advertising  medium  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be.  But  one  thing  is  sure 
— TV  is  today  and  likely  will  be 
for  a  long  time  to  come  one  of 
the  big  sources  of  newspaper 
revenue. 

IXiring  September  of  this  year 
alone,  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  of  TV  receivers  placed  3,- 
693.698  lines  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  34  key  television  markets 
— an  increase  of  more  than 
250*^;  over  the  same  month  last 
year. 

And  in  October,  1949,  there 
was  a  further  increase  to  3,- 
833,005  lines.  All  this  during 
a  time  when  linage  as  a  whole 
was  showing  unmistakable  signs 
of  leveling  off  and.  in  some 
classifications,  registering  losses. 

Media  Records  reports,  in  an 
analysis  of  retail  dealer  co¬ 
operative  advertising  prepared 
for  the  TV  and  radio  industry, 
that  during  the  first  10  months 
of  this  year  the  industry  placed 
22,500,000  lines  of  retail  ads  in 
newspapers.  Add  to  this  an  es¬ 
timated  5,000,000  lines  placed 
by  manufacturers  at  general 
rates,  and  TV  becomes  probably 
the  most  abundant  new  source 
of  dollars  for  newspaper  coffers. 
“National”  linage  on  TV  re¬ 
ceivers,  incidentally,  is  now 
running  at  a  monthly  rate  of 
close  to  1,000,000. 

Biggest  chunk  of  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  taken  by  the 
New  York  City  newspapers, 
which  carried  about  4.000,000 
lines  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1949.  Washington  papers  were 
second  with  close  to  2,000.000; 
Los  Angeles  third  with  1,852,- 
752;  Boston  fourth  with  1.821,- 
282;  Chicago  fifth  with  1,712,- 
626.  For  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  the  rank¬ 
ing  is  New  York.  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago.  Washington.  Boston. 

'Simplest  in  World' 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Co.,  which  operates  Split  Rock 
Lodge  in  Pennsylvania,  has  only 
one  advertising  tenet  for  a 
year-round  resort,  and  it’s  the 
"simplest  in  the  world” — adver¬ 
tise  52  weeks  a  year,  and  use 
newspapers  exclusively. 

So  says  Luther  C.  Conant. 
managing  director  of  the  Lodge 
in  the  western  Poconos. 

“There  is  no  question  about 
the  results,”  he  declared,  in  a 
recent  talk  to  hotel  sales  man¬ 
agers.  “Since  our  ad  dollar  is 
required  to  produce  maximum 
results,  we  use  newspapers 
serving  the  areas  from  which 
our  guests  come.  As  the  sea¬ 
sons  change,  our  ads  change 
slightly,  but  they  appear  week 
after  week  in  a  medium  which 
we  are  convinced  reaches  the 


greatest  number  of  readers  per 
dollar  spent.” 

Split  Rock,  which  does  ca¬ 
pacity  or  near-capacity  business 
all  year  round,  had  an  unusual 
origin.  It  is  located  on  a  46,- 
000-acre  land  holding  which  the 
company  needed  for  protection 
of  its  navigation  rights.  The 
land  ate  up  a  big  chunk  of  tax 
money,  but  represented  no  in¬ 
come — except  an  infinitesimal 
amount  from  blueberry  pickers. 

A  small  lodge  building  on  the 
grounds  was  let  out  to  hunters 
and  fishermen  eight  years  ago, 
its  fame  spread,  the  accommo¬ 
dations  were  expanded,  it  was 
plugged  as  a  honeymooners’ 
paradise  and  skiing  resort,  and 
today  it  accommodates  250  per¬ 
sons — at  $7.50  to  $13.50  a  day. 


Brand  New 

Brand  Names  Foundation  has 
distributed  a  newspaper  ad  mat 
proof  book  for  use  by  news¬ 
papers  and  retailers  to  plug  the 
brand  names  system.  Mats  are 
available  without  charge  from 
the  Foundation  at  119  West  57 
St..  New  York  19. 

According  to  President  Henry 
Abt,  the  ads.  prepared  by  Need¬ 
ham.  Louis  &  Brorby  agency, 
Chicago,  are  the  result  of  re¬ 
peated  requests  by  newspapers 
for  such  material. 

Mats  are  available  in  various 
sizes.  Also  included  in  the 
proof  book  are  pages  from 
Metro  and  Meyer  Both  news¬ 
paper  services  and  suggested 
editorial  matter. 


News  and  Notes 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  a 
Sperry  subsidiary,  says  its  “Sel- 
Fax”  dealer  ad  kit  has  boosted 
dealer  tie-ins  “several  hundred 
percent,”  providing  local  news 
paper  advertising  which  the 
company  says  is  ‘absolutely 
necessary  to  make  our  national 
advertising  program  effective.  ” 


Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets  has  published  a  leaflet 
showing  city  zone  circulations 
of  its  newspapers  compared 
with  those  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  newspapers  in  the  same 
localities. 

•  •  • 


Capital  Airlines’  and  Air 
Transport  Association’s  agency. 
Lewis  Edwin  Ryan  Organiza 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  placed 
on  its  own  an  ad  proclaiming 
the  safety  record  of  commercial 
airlines  generally.  “An  agency 
should  have  the  ability  to  see 
beyond  the  usual  commission 
with  regard  to  service  for  its 
clients,”  the  agency  said  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  ad.  The  1,000- 
line  Insertion  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Star  Nov. 
21.  Owner  Lew  Ryan  said  Cap 
ital  and  ATA  were  not  consult¬ 
ed  until  after  the  agency  had 
decided  to  run  the  ad. 


Bank  Offers  Ads 
On  Human  Side 

Chase  National  Bank  is  start¬ 
ing  a  new  series  of  bank  ads 
in  picture-news  format  in  New 
York  City  newspapers.  The 
ads,  brief  and  conversational, 
are  two  columns  by  100  lines  in 
size.  The  people  pictured  in 
the  ads  are  customers  of  vari¬ 
ous  banks.  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather  agency  is  han¬ 
dling  the  special  campaign. 

Bristol-Myers, 
Grove  Launch 
Cold  Remedies 

Latest  entrants  in  the  anti¬ 
histamine  drug  competition  are 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  and  Grove 
Laboratories. 

Grove  started  its  newspaper 
campaign  for  Antamine  last 
week  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  while  Bristol-Myers  has 
announced  that  Resistab  will 
have  the  largest  introductory 
campaign  in  company  history, 
starting  the  last  week  in  No¬ 
vember.  with  full-page  newspa¬ 
per  ads.  spot  radio,  point-of-sale 
materials  and  promotion  to  the 
medical  profehBion. 

Sullivan.  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles  is  handling  the  Grove 
campaign,  and  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  that  of  Bristol-Myers. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  issued  a 
report  this  week  urging  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  new  cold  reme¬ 
dies  to  be  cautious  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  claims. 

The  NBBB  has  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  clinical  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  drugs  and  has  con¬ 
ferred  with  persons  in  govern¬ 
ment.  the  trade  and  research, 
and  has  concluded  that  thus  far 
no  drug  has  been  found  that  is 
an  effective  cold  preventive  for 
all  persons. 

The  remedies  “have  a  place  in 
cold  therapy,”  the  Bureau  said, 
but  it  pointed  out  that  all  the 
facts  have  not  yet  been  learned. 

Catholic  Travel 

An  extensive  ad  campaign  to 
promote  trans-Atlantic  travel  of 
Catholic  groups  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  by  American  Express- 
Catholic  Travel  League  for  the 
1950  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee. 

The  campaign  will  be  concen 
trated  in  newspapers  in  major 
cities  throughout  the  country. 
In  addition,  Catholic  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  radio  spots, 
mail  and  display  materials  will 
be  used.  Agency  is  Ray  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  New  York. 

•  «  « 

Florida  advertising  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  63  newspapers  and  20 
magazines  next  year,  the  State 
Advertising  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Usipg  a  “See  All  of 
Florida”  theme,  it  will  spend 
$53,797  in  newspapers,  $55,629  in 
magazines. 

«  *  • 

An  intensive  campaign  in  81 
newspapers  has  been  started  by 
Norris  Candy  Co.  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ads  will  appear  every  other 
week  through  May,  1950.  News¬ 
papers  are  sole  medium. 


Full  Throttle  I 
In  '50,  Says  , 
Auto  Industry  ^ 

Detroit — With  a  record  pro¬ 
duction  year  virtually  assured 
for  1949,  the  auto  industry  this 
week  set  its  sights  for  even 
greater  production  in  1950.  At 
the  same  time,  new  advertisint 
campaigns  were  being  an¬ 
nounced  and  launched. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  got  away  to 
an  early  start  with  announce  • 
ment  of  its  new  Mercury  models 
coming  out  formally  Nov.  25 
As  usual  the  campaign  kickoff 
comes  in  newspapers,  with  1.460 
of  them  in  1,170  cities  carrying  S 
large-space  ads.  f 

Robert  F.  G.  Copeland,  adver 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Lincoln-Mercur)- 
Division,  said  that  in  the  weeks 
following  the  opening  barrage 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  Dealer  Ad 
vertising  Committees  are  ready 
to  go  with  aggressive  ne*- 
model  newspaper  ads. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  in 
troductory  campaign  will  ^  the 
"Better  Than  Ever”  Mercury 
for  1950,  Mr.  Copeland  said. 

Mr.  Copeland  stressed  the 
fact  that  though  plans  for  1950 
were  not  final.  Mercury  intends 
to  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  consistent  automobile  ad 
vertisers  using  newspapers. 

Magazines,  outdoor  posters, 
radio  and  television  will  be 
used  to  baek  up  the  newspaper 
announceinbnts. 

Meanwhile  Mercury’s  smaller  , 
sister,  the  1950  Ford,  had  al-  * 
ready  made  her  debut.  An 
nouncement  ads  are  appearing 
in  1,600  papers  in  1,476  cities 
(E&P.  Nov.  19.  p.  14). 

Ford’s  6,400  dealers  will  jump 
into  the  regional  advertisiiig 
program  with  new  ideas  in 
newspaper  ads  and  promotional 
matter. 

Another  of  the  early  ones  to 
launch  its  1950  product  was  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  which 
this  week  announced  in  full- 
page  newspaper  copy  its  “inva 
sion  of  the  lower-price  field.” 

Hudson’s  new  “Pacemaker' 
series  will  sell  from  $1,875  to 
$1,795. 

As  for  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler  divisions,  their  produc 
tion  and  advertising  cami»i«n.‘ 
are  still  deep  secrets.  GM’s  big 
kickoff  will  be  built  around 
corporation’s  show  at  the  Wal-  | 
dorf  in  New  York  next  Jan 
uary. 

Stating  that  the  demand 
created  by  lack  of  production  m 
wartime  had  not  yet  been  satis 
fied,  GM’s  President  C.  E. 
son  said  that  GM  divisions  net 
year  would  produce  cars  and 
trucks  at  a  rate  equal  to  w 
slightly  higher  than  the  hip 
rate  of  this  year. 

On  Ice 

■With  almost  $400,000  aJ- 
ready  pledged  by  memoers.  w 
National  Association  of  Ice  in¬ 
dustries  announced  at  its  w”' 
vention  in  New  York  last 
plans  for  a  halLmillipn-do^f 
promotion  campaign  in 

Media  emphasis  will  be  over 
whelmingly  on  newspapers. 
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in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 


AovERristNU  Offices:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets  *  New  York,  285  Madison  .-Avenue 
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First  In  America 


No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published 
in  the  U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable  size,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  equal  to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
The  Observer  carrfes  more  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  two  Carolinas. 


Current  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of- 


Daily  134,000  —  Sunday  140,000 


Mrs.  Petty  retains  her  Jones  in  Advisory  Job  Neighborhood  News 

r  life  and  an  alert  nose  Washington — Ellis  O.  Jones,  a  The  New  York  Newt  has 

vs,  and  reports; _  former  Life  editor  and  publish-  ed  a  column,  “Of  Kinss 

fun  to  photograph  a  Columbus  (O.)  Queens.’’  to  its  Brooklra 

town  s  movement  on  the  Press-Post,  has  accepted  the  po-  Queens  sections.  It  is  written  k 
^  sition  of  advisory  editor  of  Co-  Michael  A.  O’Brien,  vetem 

Wayne  and  Man  Petty  lu^bia  Press  Service,  Prescott  Brooklyn  reporter  who  becam* 

raduated  from  University  Dennett,  executive  editor,  an-  a  regular  News  staffer  in  flo 

gon,  he  in  business  ad-  nounced  last  week.  tober,  1925.  “ 

ation  and  she  in  journal- 
Se  was  an  industrial  en- 


Joseph  Medill 
Kin  Keeps  Busy 
On  Small  Daily 


New  Features  I 
Added  to  Retail  I 
Planning  Guide  j 

“The  Retail  Merchandising  Z 


'i>Iiiiiwy”-"Noiii”-"Ma”-"Molher” 

—  then  father,  hrothers,  sisters  — and  cousins  — and 
aunts  — it's  in  the  home  that  Localnews  begins. 

Then  folks  outside— first  a  small,  select  circle  that 
widens  until  it  reaches  out  to  include  friends  and 
NElcuBURS  —  the  folks  of  her  communitv. 


and  t  li  e 
w  orld  may  beck¬ 
on  with  exciting  ad¬ 
venture,  marriage  — 
fame.  Life  may  become  a 
veritable  kaleidoscope— hut 
never  will  the  mind  of  the  normal 
person  he  lost  to  the  keen  enjoyment 
of  “I.ocalnews.”  Localnews  is  the  base 
for  any  pyramid  of  varied  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  —  Localnews  is  the  universal  medium. 
The  "LOCALNEWS  ’  daily  is  life's  continual  courier. 


ius  Mathews 
3cial  Agency, 


yee********^ 
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America’s  Best  Real  Estate  Page 


Another  coveted  editorial  award  won  in 
nation-wide  competition  by  The  New  York  Sun 


and  soundness  of  presentation. 
The  section  had  to  promote  the 
best  aspects  of  the  realty  indus¬ 
try,  to  advance  interest  in  home 
owning,  and  to  provide  a  suit¬ 
able  setting  for  property  for  sale 
advertising.  The  Sun’s  award 
was  for  newspapers  in  cities  of 
more  than  500,000  population. 
Such  coveted  recognition  provides  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  The  Sun’s  searching 
news  coverage,  editorial  resourcefulness 
and  service  to  its  readers. 


The  New  York  Sun  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  for  publish¬ 
ing  the  "Best  Real  Estate  Page  in 
America”  during  1949  in  a 
nationwide  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Real  Estate  Editors.  This 
is  the  second  consecutive  year  in 
which  the  real  estate  section  of 
The  Sun  has  been  signally  honored  by  these 
working  newspapermen. 

Factors  which  guided  the  judges’  decision 
were  news  interest,  readability,  accuracy. 


G.\RRF.TT  W-IXTER. 
Re^  Estate  Editor  of  The 
Sun,  and  recipient  of  the 
1949  award  for  editing 
"America's  Best  Real 
Estate  Page." 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 


'ONE  OF  AMERICA 
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Editors’  Own  Siege 
Ribs  Bogota  Censors 


By  Jack  Malmont 

Bogota,  Colombia  —  Bogota 
newspaper  editors  are  having 
fun  these  days  outwitting  the 
censors.  Simultaneously  with  the 
declaration  of  the  state  of  siege 
on  Nov.  9,  the  Colombian  gov¬ 
ernment  decreed  censorship  for 
the  entire  press.  Four  censors 
were  appointed  for  every  Bo¬ 
gota  daily,  but  each  crew  is 
pretty  much  on  its  own.  There 
don’t  seem  to  be  any  definite 
rules  about  what  opposition 
(liberal)  papers  can  or  can’t 
print.  ( This  time  the  Liberals 
are  feeling  the  pinch:  five  years 
ago  the  Conservative  papers 
were  being  censored.) 

Liberal  afternooner  El  Especta- 
dor  had  its  Nov.  9  issue  confis¬ 
cated.  The  government  said  the 
headline  violated  the  censorship 
decree,  but  few,  if  any,  outsiders 
knew  about  it.  The  offending 
headline  said  “Will  President 
Ospina  be  impeached  today?”  So, 
*'  9  next  morning  liberal  El 
"  Jmpo,  published  by  former 
1  .‘esident  Eduardo  Santos  and 
winner  of  the  first  Cabot  award 
in  1940,  demurely  replaced  its 
editorial  with  a  Carlos  Davila 
mailer  on  "Whafs  happened  on 
or  around  the  Moon?”  The  paper 
advised  its  readers  in  a  box  on 
the  front  page  that  “this  issue  of 
El  Tiempo  is  published  under 
censorship.”  A  two-column  photo 
showed  an  army  trumpeter  play¬ 
ing  the  curfew  signal — then  at 
9  .p.m. — ;  the  caption  said  "The 
rest  is  silence.” 

'Alice'  in  Trouble 

El  Liberal,  left  of  center  morn- 
inger,  wasn't  far  behind.  On  the 
10th  it  published  a  cartoon 
showing  a  chained  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  in  hell,  looking  with 


pleasure  upon  a  flame.  Although 
it  was  pretty  shapeless,  people 
found  a  resemblance  between 
the  flame  and  rather  stout  arch- 
Conservative  residential  Candi¬ 
date  Laureano  Gomez,  who  is 
suspected  of  being  an  admirer 
of  Spain’s  Franco.  A  little  box 
beneath  the  cartoon,  reserved 
for  bright  sayings,  only  had  the 
two  Spanish  symbols  for  the 
question  mark  and  some  dots. 

On  Friday  the  11th,  El  Liberal 
published  excerpts  from  a  text¬ 
book  on  constitutional  law,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Conservative  lawyer 
Francisco  de  Paula  Perez.  Also 
here  the  implication  was  obvious 
and  constituted  a  gentle  re¬ 
minder  that  Colombia’s  consti¬ 
tution,  of  which  the  country  was 
very  proud,  was  violated  by  the 
closing  of  Congress  and  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  veto  power  of 
the  Colombian  Supreme  Court. 
On  Friday  El  Tiempo  s  humor¬ 
istic  columnist  Klim  again  blos¬ 
somed  forth,  with  an  essay  about 
the  orange.  Aside  from  puns  the 
meaning  stood  out  ’  that's  all  we 
can  talk  about.  ” 

However,  on  Saturday  the 
12th.  El  Liberal  ran  into  trouble. 
It  carried  a  story  on  ’’Alice  in 
Wonderland.”  The  assembled 
animals  included  a  silver  fox  and 
a  cat.  The  owl  told  a  curious 
Alice  that  the  fox  had  been 
elected  when  most  of  the  other 
animals  weren't  present  ( hence 
by  a  minority),  but  that  actually 
th  cat  was  boss.  ( President  Os¬ 
pina  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
■'Zorro  Plateado. ■’  or  silver  fox.) 
The  censors  passed  the  story,  but 
apparently  somebody  bon^  up 
on  the  book  and  found  that  this 
scene  didn’t  quite  exist.  Hence 


the  paper  was  confiscated  in  the 
streets,  although  the  subscribers 
receiv^  their  copies. 

Solomon  Too  Wise 

On  Monday,  El  Tiempo  scored 
again — this  time  with  the  scrip¬ 
ture  lesson  taken  from  El  Cato- 
licismo,  the  official  weekly  of  the 
Bogota  diocese:  St.  Mathew,  IX, 
18-26  "Be  of  good  cheer — thy 
faith  hath  cured  thee.”  El  Tiem¬ 
po  also  copied  El  Catolicismo’s 
editorial  which  contained  a  very 
outspoken  criticism  of  right  and 
left  wing  dictatorship.  El  Tiem¬ 
po  also  reprinted  the  30  articles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  But  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
vention  did  not  pass  the  censors. 
Initially  even  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  speech  on  the  Four  Free¬ 
doms  was  bluepencilled. 

Liberal  papers  are  enjoying 
themselves.  In  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  Bogota  editors  are  showing 
that  they  are  pretty  good  news- 
p-apermen — they  manage  to  print 


WITH  A 


THE  WORRY  CLINIC 

By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  MEDICO- PSYCHOLOGIST 

A  Space  Saver— This  Feature  Takes 
the  Place  of  Three  Strong  Columns 

WHEN  A  SCOOP  IS  AVAILABLE,  WHY 
USE  A  FILLER 


THE  HOPKINS.SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

MELLOTT,  INDIANA 


considerable  news  after  all.  Now 
several  editors  are  studying  the 
Bible  for  the  first  time  in  manr 
years  and  are  finding  things  in 
there  very  appropriate  for  the 
present  emergency.  But  one  d 
Solomon’s  proverbs  didn’t  get  hr 
the  censors — Chapter  IV,  verse 
19 — That  was  considered  too  al- 
lusive. 

■ 

Printers  Penalized 
On  Jobless  Benefits 

Montpelier,  Vt.  —  Burlinjto* 
Daily  Newt  printers,  fired  be 
cause  they  refused  to  do  certain 
work,  have  been  disqualiSed 
for  jobless  benefits  for  three 
weeks  in  addition  to  the  norma! 
one  week  waiting  period. 

The  Unemployment  Coii^)en 
sation  Commission  reported  the 
disqualification  was  ordered 
under  a  provision  of  the  law 
which  refers  to  misconduct  con¬ 
nected  with  an  employe’s  work. 


Worcester's  Wondrous  Twins:  High  Buying  Power  ond  Intensive  Newspoper  Covtro^i 

WORCESTER’S 


heck  u 


to  $2,500,000 


Include  the  prosperous  Worcester  Market  on  your  list 
of  major  markets  which  are  wide  open  for  successful 
Christmas  promotions.  Worcester  bonks  will  moil  out  this 
month  npproximotely  $2,5(X),(X)0  in  checks  to  their  many 
Christmas  Club  members.  A  sizable  portion  of  these  dol¬ 
lars  will  fill  the  tills  of  local  stores  selling  your  products. 

"Ad"  emphasis  to  your  promotions  in  this  Central 
New  England  Market  by  advertising  in  the  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette,  the  newspapers  that  completely  blan¬ 
ket  the  area.  Daily  circulation  in  excess  of  140, (XX). 
Sunday  over  100,000. 


T4  TELEGRAM  -  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  PiJL&€isha>- ^ 

MOLONEY.  REGAN  I  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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More  Real  Estate  Display  Advertising 
Than  Any  Other  U.  S.  Newspaper 


Stak.  \o.  1  iiewsipaper  in  tlie  nalion  in  real 
estate  display  in  1918,  continues  to  maintain 
leadership  for  the  first  9  months  of  1919.  beating 
its  own  figures  for  the  period  by  15.9 /f.  As  in 
practically  every  other  displa)  classification.  The 
Star  dominates  the  real  estate  field  in  W  ashing- 
ton,  with  15.1 more  lineage  than  the  three 
other  papers  combined.* 

Washingtonians  have  made  The  Star  the  No.  1 
advertising  medium  in  the  nation’s  ca]>ital  be¬ 


cause  it  pr(»duces  residts  tliat  are  a  matter  of 
common  experience.  National  ad\ertisers  who 
follow  this  lead  capitalize  on  a  de[»endable  W  ash- 
ington  habit. 

*  Media  records  first  ^  months.  194^. 

The  Washington  Star 

Evenittf'  and  Sunday  Morninp  Editions 

uttd  by  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St., 

NYC  IT  :  The  John  K.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
Ml  tnber:  Itureau  of  Ad\erti.'^in|f  ANPA,  Metroptditan  Group. 


W  M  A  L  •  F  M  . 


AND  W  M  A  L-T  V 


Finland  Daily, 

60  Years  Old, 
Has  Celebration 

By  George  H.  Pipal 

United  Press  Correspondent 

Helsinki  —  Finland’s  largest 
newspaper,  Helsingen  Sanomat, 
began  celebration  Nov.  16  of  a 
postponed  golden  anniversary, 
the  60th  of  its  foundation.  The 
winter  war  with  Russia  in  1939 
prevented  observance  of  the 
half-century  mark. 

Since  Eero  Erkko,  father  of 
the  present  publisher,  headed  a 
group  of  liberals  to  establish 
the  newspaper  in  1889,  its  cir¬ 
culation  has  grown  from  a  few 
thousand  to  over  200,000,  count¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  edition,  Ilta 
Sanomat. 

The  publication  has  cham¬ 
pioned  Finnish  freedom  with 
steadfast  and  often  dangerous 
courage.  The  Russians  sup¬ 
pressed  it  11  times,  banished 
chief  editor  Erkko  in  1902  and, 
after  his  return  some  years  lat¬ 
er,  held  him  in  prison  under 
sentence  of  death.  The  Russian 
revolution  of  1918  released  him. 
He  died  in  1927  in  a  Finland  he 
had  seen  independent  for  10 
years. 

His  son,  Eljas  Erkko,  then  in 
the  Finnish  diplomatic  service, 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  chief 
editor,  suspending  his  publish¬ 
ing  duties  once,  in  1938,  and 
through  the  first  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  to  serve  as  his  country’s 
foreign  minister. 

The  damages  of  World  War  II 
and  reparations  after  it  so  im¬ 
poverished  Finland  as  to  make 
necessities  scarce.  To  take  care 
of  as  many  of  its  large  staff  as 
it  could,  Sanomat  gave  each 
member  land  for  gardens,  built 
apartments  for  the  neediest  and 
provided  summer  homes  for 
workers’  families  without  cost. 
'The  requirements  were  exten¬ 
sive.  Sanomat  has  64  editors 
and  reporters,  116  office  work¬ 
ers,  575  more  in  mechanic^ 
jobs.  With  its  allied  publishing 
subsidiaries,  the  total  staff  num¬ 
bers  more  than  4,000. 

Publisher  Erkko  takes  diffi¬ 
culties  in  his  stride.  He  says  of 
the  anniversary: 

“We  are  celebrating  the  end 
of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of 
another.  As  we  go  into  our 


HOUSE  HUNTER 

Helen  Kennedy  has  been  looking 
for  an  apartment,  room  or  house 
for  25  years.  She's  head  of  the 
rental  division  in  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  classified  department. 

61st  year,  we  are  breaking 
ground  for  a  new  building  on 
the  outskirts  of  Helsinki  for 
our  magazine  and  color  presses. 
Next  will  come  a  Helsinki  sky¬ 
scraper  for  a  new  administra¬ 
tion  building,  right  next  to 
those  now  housing  our  editorial 
and  pressroom  forces.” 

■ 

PR  Pioneers  to  Note 
Profession's  Progress 

To  set  the  stage  for  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  some  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  names  in  the  p.r.  profes¬ 
sion  will  point  up  its  accom¬ 
plishments  and  developments 
during  the  last  half-century. 

The  panel  is  part  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  take  place  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York.  Dec. 
56. 

Pendleton  Dudley.  senior 
partner  of  a  New  York  p.r. 
firm,  will  lead  the  panel,  which 
includes  Carl  Byoir,  Earl  Fer¬ 
ris,  and  T.  J.  Ross,  all  with 
their  own  agencies,  and  Conger 
Reynolds,  Standard  Oil  of  In¬ 
diana,  and  J.  Hampton  Baum¬ 
gartner  of  Delaware  and  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

the  newspaper  to  sell  the  BIG-MONEY  newspaper  buyers. 


YOU  GET 
MAXIMUM 
SALES 


^llfe 


IN  THE  OREGON 
MARKET  with  its 

FIRST 

NEWSPAPER! 


The  Oregonian  lead^  PorilandS  second  newspaper 
b\  2(1,78^  daily  and  Sunday. 

^  in  Reader  Response 


The  Oregonian  is  "more  (han  a  dailv  newspaper... 
a  part  of  the  life  of  the  region.  ”  (ireacest  reader 
value,  coo,  1*1  '3  million  more  lines  cd  news  per  year. 


in  Advertising  Volume 

The  Oregonian  leads  Portland's  sei«>nd  newspaper 
in  linage,  both  display  and  ilassificd. 


(The  (Dre^oniait 


PORTLAND  1  OREGON 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 


,  .  .  because  Editor  &  Publisher  gives  all  the  facts 
and  figures  on  newspaper  markets  .  .  .  facts  so 
necessary  to  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space. 


ALMOST  ALL  IMPORTANT  MEDIA  BUYERS  READ  E&P 
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7ft«re  are  fhree  R's  in 

PROFITABLE 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 


Baders 


esearch 


Seven  out  of  ten  families  in  Greater 
Cleveland  are  loyal  every  day  readers  of  The 
Cleveland  Press.  That  means  positive  and  pow¬ 
erful  results  for  any  advertiser,  any  day.  In 
this  advertising  world  which  recognizes  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  printed  word,  read¬ 
ers  and  results  are  synonymous.  Results  mean 
turnover;  turnover  means  profit;  and  profit 
means  the  difference  between  red  and  black 
ink  in  the  ledger. 


you  can  produce  an  intelligent  advertising  plan. 
Sales  distribution  can  be  planned  and  guided 
through  our  route  lists  and  checked  through  our 
distribution  studies.  Sales  to  the  consumer  can 
be  checked  through  our  consumer  surveys  and 
sales  analyses  which  include:  repeated 
Cleveland  Home  Inventories,  the  continuous 
Cleveland  Consumer  Panel,  Annual  Analyses 
of  New  Car  Sales  and  Annual  Analyses  of 
Ohio  Liquor  Sales. 


Added  profit  insurance  comes  when  results 
can  be  directly  measured.  That's  where  research 
enters  the  picture.  It  enables  you  to  produce  a 
better  advertising  plan  in  the  beginning;  to  pin¬ 
point  your  effort  where  and  when  most  needed; 


This  research  program  is  provided  for  you 
because  this  newspaper  believes  in  serving 
advertisers  as  well  as  readers,  and  serving  both 
well.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  three  R's  of  success- 
full  selling:  Readers,  Results  and  Research. 


to  make  good  advertising  better;  and  to  see 
how  you  are  progressing  in  comparison  to  your 
competitors.  In  short,  it  gives  light  where  need¬ 
ed  to  provide  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  make 
your  strategic  decisions. 

Our  research  begins  with  a  market  facts 
book,  which  is  rich  in  up-to-date  detail  on  which 
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CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 


0901  400  W«st  Maditon  St. 
York  770  £ott  42rd  Slr.»l 
Fronciico;  410  Buih  Street 


McGiffin  Celebrates 
30  Years  In  Publishing 


Ft.  Madison,  la. — From  one  Herald  in  1946;  Bell  Gardens 
newspaper  to  15  has  been  the  (Calif.)  Review  in  1946;  the 
record  of  expansion  of  the  W.  J.  South  Gate  (Calif.)  Press  in 
McGiffin  Newspaper  Co.,  whose  1947;  the  Hollydale  (Calif,  i 
president.  W.  J.  (Bill)  McGiffin.  Press;  the  Tri-Cities  Star,  the 
is  celebrating  the  3()th  anni-  Atlantic  Avenue  Press  in  su- 
versary  of  the  acquisition  of  the  burban  Los  Angeles  County,  in 
first  unit  of  a  group  of  prop-  1949;  the  Norwalk  ( Calif. )  Call 
erties  that  now  extend  from  in  1949.  and  the  establishment 
Minnesota  to  California.  of  the  South  Gate  (Calif.)  Daily 

Coming  out  of  the  first  World  Press-Tribune  Jan.  29.  1949. 

War  as  a  sergeant,  hospital  persons  nay®  * - -~ 

corps,  Mr.  McGiffin  took  over  watiffies  symbolic  of  25  ye^s  of 
operation  of  the  Ft.  Madison  service  with  the  W.  J.  McGiffin 
Evening  Democrat  on  Nov.  17.  Newspaper  Co.  They  are  Ward 
1919.  He  had  acquired  the  Iowa  J;  Mershon,  publisher  of  the  Ft. 
newspaper  with  his  brother,  Madison  Evening  Democrat; 

Donald,  with  whom  he  was  as-  Peterson,  b^iness  man- 

sociated  in  various  newspaper  ^^e.r,  and  James  Feirtag,  eoni- 
enterprises  until  the  latter's  positor,  of  the  same  paper;  E.  J^ 
death  in  1939  Lawrence,  co-publisher,  and 

The  McGiffin  group  now  in-  Betty  Bullard,  classifi^  adver- 
cludes  seven  dailies  and  eight  South 

weekly  or  semi  weekly  news-  S^'e  Daily  Press-Tribune,  and 
papers  Paul  F.  Jaeger,  publisher  of  the 

'  Arizona  Daily  Sun.  Fifteen 

bmployes  Shore  other.s  have  15-year  records. 

First  expansion  came  with  •  r.  j 

the  acquisition  of  the  Excelsior  Community  Credo 

Springs  (Mo.)  l^ily  Standard  Mr.  McGiffin  has  laid  down  a  tions  were  suggested, 
in  1926  and  the  Pawhtiska  credo  that  demands  a  strong  paper  was  given  a  pat  of  ap 
(Okla. )  Daily  Journal-Capital  hand  in  community  activities,  proval  for  its  no  liquor  ad.s  pol 
in  1929.  In  both  Brainerd  and  Worth-  icy. 

In  July,  1930,  the  W.  J.  Me-  ington,  Minn.,  his  newspapers 
Giffin  Newspaper  Co.  was  spearheaded  successful  drives 
formed  with  W.  J.  McGiffin  as  for  establishment  of  junior  col- 
president.  He  set  up  the  com-  leges.  At  Ft.  Madison,  the  Eve 
pany  to  permit  veteran  em-  ning  Democrat  was  a  pioneer  in 
ployes  to  share  in  further  ex-  the  fight  for  good  roads  and 
pension  moves  and  participate  more  recently  advocated  a  new 
through  stock  ownership  in  the  county  home  for  the  aged  and 
profits  of  the  organization.  indigent.  The  Excelsior  Springs 

_ _  Daily  Standard  won  its  cam- 

Subs^uent  properties  and  ttie  paign  for  a  $1,000,000  develop- 

Sf.  '■?  "lent  to  centralize  the  bottling 

dude.  Boonvtlle  (Mo.)  Daily  dispensation  of  the  mineral 

'waters  of  that  resort  city.  The 
rvlfi  w’h?  '  Arizona  Daily  Sun  was  in  the 

^i  y  Dxsjmtch,  in  1931;  N^les  forefront  in  the  fight  to  broaden 
County  Times,  Worthington.  ^  of  degries  granted  at 
Minn  m  1935.  coiwerted  into  Arizona  State  College  In  South 
ffie  Worthington  Daily  Times  Qgfg  ^alif.,  the  Daily  Press- 
1  I?®®’’  Tribune  played  a  dominant  role 

"  ,o?S'  in  the  community’s  campaign  to 

win  a  branch  of  the  Los  An- 
Spencer  l  Report^  in  1935  geies  County  superior  court, 
and  convert^  into  the  Spencer  j^ow,  30  years  after  project- 
Reporter  the  same  year,  his  group  into  being,  Mr. 

McGiffin  is  still  actively  en 
gaged  in  operations.  He  is  the 
Mtabli^ment  of  the  Arizma  working  publisher  of  the  South 
Daily  Sun  there  Aug.  5.  1946;  plants 

M  Except  for  diversion  that 

March.  1946;  Mnnwnod  (Calif. » 


1  100  TJ  uciiig  puuiie  reiauons,  will  in. 

1,128  Give  Ideas  dude  Gen.  J.  Lawton  CoUii 

received  For  KansaS  Editor  staff,  U.  S.  Army,  and 

*  w*  4...M4WW0  SeccBtacy  of  Commerce  Charles 

Hutchinson,  Kan. — In  a  re-  Sawyer, 
cent  “If  I  Were  Editor"  contest.  General  chairnuin  is  Frankly 
the  Hutchinson  News-Herald  Waltman,  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Philadel- 
offered  $285  in  prizes  for  criti-  phia.  He  has  announced  that 
cisms  and  suggestions  for  im  the  two-d^  session  will  be 
proving  the  paper.  1,128  per  keyed  to  “The  second  half-cen- 
sons  sent  in  their  ideas.  Notice  tury — the  need  for  understand 
able  was  a  general  dislike  for  ing.” 

prominently  placed  crime  news  He  said  the  program  would 
— write  it.  they  said,  but  with-  be  devoted  to  “improvement  of 
out  undue  emphasis.  Too  much  channels  of  communication  in 
cheesecake  was  disliked,  too.  national  and  international 
Addition  of  a  feature  section  spheres." 
for  children,  more  traffic  safety  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
stories,  and  the  elimination  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  will 
ads  from  the  Sunday  comic  sec-  speak  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon 
The  Other  speakers  will  include 
Herbert  A.  Bergson,  assistant 
U.  S.  attorney-general,  anti-trust 
division;  N.  S.  B.  Gras.  Harvard 
Business  School;  Pendleton 
Dudley,  p.r.  counsel;  H.  H 
Sargent,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
Cincinnati.  O. — Douglas  M.  tary  of  state;  Dr.  Claude  Robin 
Allen,  31,  Times-Star  reporter  son,  (Opinion  Research  Corp: 
and  World  War  II  hero,  has  Howard  Cha.se.  General  Foods 
been  elected  to  City  Council.  Corp. 


When  you’re  building  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  advertising  any  product, 
you  naturally  refer  to  standard  rate 
for  circulation  figures  and  rates. 
But  you  need  to  know  what  kinds 
of  people  read  a  paper  as  well  as 
how  many;  how  it  covers  its  market, 
what  it  does  for  other  advertisers, 
and  other  qualitative  facts  that  help 
you  pick  the  best  buy. 

Many  publishers  are  giving  such 
helpful  information  in  Service-Ads* 
that  supplement  and  expand  the  in¬ 
formation  you  find  in  their  listings. 
THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
Service-Ad*  shown  here  is  a  good 
example.  It  gives  you  a  clue  to 
what  local  advertisers  who  are  clo.se 
to  the  market  think  of  it. 


Toronto  Dailies 
Raise  Ad  Rates 

The  Torcr’to  (Ont. )  Globe  and 
Mail  and  the  Toronto  Telegram 
will  raise  their  general  adver¬ 
tising  riaPes.  effective  Feb.  1, 
1950.  General  advertising  in  the 
Globe  and  '"ail  will  carry  a  flat 
rate  of  48  cents  an  agate  line. 
The  Telegram's  rate  will  be  42 
cents. 

The  latter  has  also  established 
a  transient  retail  rate  of  37 
cents,  and  contract  rates  rang¬ 
ing  from  33  cents  for  500  lines 
to  25  cents  for  10,000  lines. 

Toronto  Daily  Star  previously 
announced  a  rate  of  48  cents  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  2  (E&P.  Nov.  12,  p. 
22). 


Thu  Strvlrr.Ad*  •pp'*'*  J" 
your  convrnirnrr  nr*r  » 

FREE  PHfSS  lUllnp  in 


'  Scnic,-:lJs  .Yre  a<)>  **'?'  ^*3.' 
ment  listing.s  in  s»i>s  niio  '*[' 
information  tliat  lielps  buytn  «; 


STANDARD  Jl AtS>  DATA  $fiRVtCE,  Inc. 

tW  tmmttM  An  •»  »(h>  rmrikt 

IB  NOtVN  MICIItAAtC  ,  »  CNICAOO  I,  lU. 


November 


Named 


BY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF 

AGRICULTURE  COLLEGE  EDITORS 


Juhn  Collins,  Vice-President  of  the  Amcricai 
Royal,  shown  with  1949  Crand  Champion 
Shorthorn  Bull~Killram  Max  Jocglrr. 


Who  is  Collins? 

He  is  editor  of  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star.  Collins  has  been  an  agri* 
cultural  writer  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years — and  farmers  know  he 
knows  his  subjects. 

The  Weekly  Star  is  the  farm  paper  whose  editorial  content  is  so  useful  and 
profitable  to  Mid-West  agriculture  that  more  Kansas  and  Missouri  farmers 
believe  in  and  read  it  than  they  do  any  other  farm  paper. 

Of  course,  The  Weekly  Star  has  all  the  statistical  firsts  such  as:  First  in 
farm  circulation;  First  in  total  advertising;  First  in  dealer  acceptance; 
Lowest  milline  rate;  Does  the  most  resultful  job  for  advertisers. 

But,  we  place  a  higher  value  on  official  recognition  of  The  Weekly 
Star's  editorial  excellence  and  meritorious  service  to  agriculture. 

Because  of  publication  speed  and  frequency  of  issue.  The  Weekly  Star 
consistently  scoops  all  other  farm  papers  on  all  technical  agricultural 
stories  and  farm  events.  The  Weekly  Star’s  editors  produce  the  most 
useful,  most  topical  farm  paper  in  the  United  States — and  we’re  proud  of  it. 


Largest  Farm  Wookly  in  America 
Over  440,000  Paid-in-Advance  Circulation 


KaaiMM  City 

I7»  Onnd 
HArrison  1200 


( 'hieago 

202  S.  State  St. 
WEbster  9-0532 
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New  Press  Role  Seen 
In  Age  of  Ideologies 


By  Reginald  Holme 

Caux,  Switzerland  —  Newspa 
permen  who  came  here  from  all 
corners  of  the  globe  last  sum¬ 
mer  found  not  just  a  new  kind 
of  conference,  but  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  their  job  in  an  age 
where  ideas  that  grip  the  minds 
of  the  millions  are  deciding  the 
future  of  the  world. 

Some  250  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  men  and  their  wives — 100 
from  Germany  alone — came  to 
the  World  Assembly  for  Moral 
Re-Armament  at  this  little 
mountain  resort.  Of  the  8,000 
other  delegates  from  82  coun¬ 
tries  who  attended,  600  stayed 
until  mid-November  to  develop 
new  ideological  weapons  and  to 
plan  the  extension  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  inspiring  democratic 
ideology  on  a  world  scale.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  will  be  given  to 
Germany  as  the  heart  of  Europe 
and  Japan  as  the  key  to  the 
Far  East. 

Part  Press  Can  Play 

At  daily  special  sessions  con¬ 
ducted  by  newspapermen  for 
newspapermen  the  task  of  the 
press  in  an  ideological  age  was 
explored,  and  at  many  of  the 
plenary  sessions  the  men  and 
women  of  the  press  themselves 
spoke.  TTiey  outlined  the  part 
the  press  can  play  in  bringing 
to  the  world  a  superior,  answer¬ 
ing  ideology  based  on  moral 
standards  and  change  in  men 
and  nations. 

“Our  profession  can  make  a 
great  positive  contribution  to 
the  liberation  of  the  world  from 
chaos.  Our  greatest  task  is  to 
bring  a  new  ideology  that  spans 
the  whole  world  and  lifts 
people  above  the  barriers  of 
class,  race  and  point  of  view,” 


said  Miss  Greta  Hennemann, 
writer  for  the  Berlin  Tages- 
spiegel  and  one  of  Germany’s 
highest  paid  newspaperwomen. 
"I  have  seen  this  effectively  at 
work  here  among  the  delegates. 
Eastern  and  Western  peoples 
have  been  living  and  working 
together  without  any  sign  of 
division  or  quarreling.” 

Dr.  Walter  Fritze,  Chief  Edi 
tor  for  all  South  Germany,  of 
the  German  News  Agencies 
( DPA ) ,  told  the  Assembly : 
“We  have  seen  through  our  ex¬ 
periences  in  Germany  that  pro¬ 
grams  by  themselves  are  of  no 
use.  Change  in  people  is  the 
first  condition  of  social  change 
and  a  better  world  order.  I 
have  seen  that  I  must  begin 
with  myself. 

•'We  German  newspapermen 
have  a  very  special  task  to 
bring  this  change  to  our  na¬ 
tion  and  especially  to  the  youth. 
We  must  live  out  this  new  way 
of  life  ourselves  as  an  example. 
We  must  reach  the  public  opin 
ion  of  Germany  so  that  it  com¬ 
pels  our  new  German  Govern 
ment  to  base  its  policies  on  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  Caux. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  shall 
get  a  new  democracy  in  Ger¬ 
many,  so  that  Germany  can  live 
in  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

One  of  the  Berlin  correspond¬ 
ents  present,  Dr.  Hans  Theobald, 
chief  reporter  of  the  Berlin 
Telegraf,  said:  “Berlin  needs 
a  new  ideology  of  its  own. 
MRA  can  be  the  foundation  for 
bridging  the  gap  between  East 
and  West.” 

Fred  Maschner,  Munich  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Berlin  and  Stutt¬ 


gart  papers,  found  himself  on 
the  platform  with  a  Socialist 
leader  from  Bavaria  and  the 
Christian  Democrat  Minister  of 
Interior,  whose  actions  he  had 
often  viewed  critically  from  the 
Press  Gallery.  Mr.  Maschner 
said  amid  laughter:  “I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  I  can 
put  in  the  paper  a  picture  of 
the  two  of  you  shaking  hands 
with  the  headlines  ‘SPD  and 
CDU  are  good  friends’  and  not 
as  it  has  been  up  to  now  ’Up¬ 
roar  in  the  Bavarian  Parlia¬ 
ment.’  ” 

Middle  East  Plan 

Dr.  Abmet  Yalman,  publisher 
and  editor  of  Vatan,  Istanbul, 
second  largest  paper  in  Turkey, 
has  in  mind  the  formation  of 
a  Middle  Eastern  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  that  can  help  iron  out  bit¬ 
ter  prejudices  and  hatreds  in 
this  strategic  region.  In  an 
earlier  experiment,  if  Turkey 
launched  a  press  attack  against 
Greece,  the  Greek  editors  would 
talk  the  disputed  point  over 
with  the  Turkish  colleagues  be¬ 
fore  sounding  off  in  a  counter¬ 
campaign  that  would  have  en¬ 
venomed  public  opinion.  It  had 
worked  very  well.  Dr.  Yalman 
said. 

The  Far  Eastern  region  was 
represented  by  delegates  from 
11  Pacific  nations.  Among  them 
were  Shinzo  Takahashi.  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Mainichi;  Masar 
Fujimoto  of  the  foreign  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Mainichi,  and 
Isami  Suzukawa,  associate  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  Asahi. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Mainichi  extended  an  invitation 
to  Dr.  Frank  Buchman  to  bring 
a  Moral  Re-Armament  task 


force  to  Japan.  Asahi  sent  t 
similar  invitation. 

Maung  Pye,  editor  of  th« 
Burman,  Rangoon,  stood  before 
the  Assembly  in  his  silken 
headress  and  gayly  colored  » 
robes,  and  said:  “l  hjyj  ♦ 

learned  more  about  newspapers 
and  about  teamwork  in  two 
weeks  here  than  I  learned  in 
my  20  years  as  a  newspape^ 
man.  Here  I  have  found  a 
uniting  force  for  the  world  and 
a  link  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

“It  is  a  well-known  fact  we 
cannot  kill  an  idea,  but  we  can 
certainly  replace  it  with  a  su 
perior  idea.  That  superior  idea 
I  have  found  in  this  ideologj- 
of  change.  I  am  going  to  launcb 
that  ideology  in  my  countr>- 
through  the  medium  of  what  I  P 
have  discovered  in  Caux— fte 
new  journalism  that  teaches 
me  that  people  matter  more 
than  the  printed  page.” 

Other  newspapermen  who  at 
tended  the  Conference  were: 
Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  and  head  of  ECA  for 
France:  Lynn  Heinzerling,  As 
sociated  Press  correspondent  for 
Switzerland:  John  P.  Leacacos. 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer, 
Geoffrey  Williamson,  Odhain’s 
Press,  London;  Sir  Patrick  Dol- 
Ian,  editor  of  the  Scottish  Doily 
Herald;  Bonaventura  Caloro 
and  Enrico  Caprile,  foreign  edi¬ 
tors  of  Corriere  della  Sera. 
Milan;  Igino  Giordani,  editor  of 
Fides  and  former  director  of 
the  Vatican  library;  Bruno 
D’Agostini,  Giornale  d’ltolia. 
Rome,  and  U  Tun  Nyoe,  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  Burma.  ) 


The  SCOTT  "IDEAL" 

Matrix  Rolling  Machine 

is  a  **Best  Seller** 

Produces  better  printing  plates  with  the  power¬ 
ful  rolling  mill  eifecff  and  straight  line  pressure 
adjustment. 

For  "production"  it  is  "IDEAL"  in 

Efficioncy  and  Operation 

For  Good  Printing.  Buy  a  Scott 
Send  for  Booklet 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Why  are 

life  insurance  reserves  Big...? 

The  term  “policy  reserves”  comes  up  frequently  in  comments 
about  life  insurance.  Yet  few  readers  understand  why 
these  reserves  are  necessarily  large. 

•  As  you  know,  “policy  reserves”  are  the  amount 
which  must  be  set  aside  by  each  of  the  584  life 
insurance  companies  so  that  they  can  pay  off  on 
the  policies  of  78  million  people  when  due. 

•  With  more  than  .$202  billion  of  life  insurance 
protection  in  force,  the  future  premiums  and 
interest  earned  alone  could  not  pay  off  this  tre¬ 
mendous  obligation.  The  reserves  must  be  there! 

•  These  “policy  reserves”  are,  in  reality,  a  “liability” 
of  the  companies,  which  are  specifically  earmarked 
to  pay  benefits  as  the  policies  mature. 

•  The  amount  that  must  be  set  aside  in  reserves  is 
prescribed  by  sound  insurance  principles,  by  law, 
and  by  prudent  management.  This  amount  assures 
that  the  life  insurance  companies  will  at  all  times 
be  able  to  pay  off  their  obligations  to  policyholders. 

•  These  reserves  continue  to  grow,  as  the  existing 
policies  remain  in  force,  and  as  new  policies  are 
added  to  the  companies’  obligations. 

•  You  can  see  from  this  that  as  the  life  insurance 
protection  of  the  nation  grows,  policy  reserves 
behind  that  protection  continue  to  grow. 

•  For  above  all  else,  safety  and  the  fulfillment  of  its 
contracts  are  the  first  considerations  of  every  life 
insurance  company. 

This  money  in  “reserves”  is  of  course  not  “idle” 
money.  Wisely  invested,  its  earnings  help  keep 
down  the  cost  of  life  insurance.  At  the  same  time, 
these  funds  build  homes,  improve  farms,  expand 
industry,  create  jobs. 


Afe^^arZ/ia  To6//i 

Another  Do-It-Yourself  American 

With  .stories  of  enterprising  men  like  Tobin, 
the  Institute’s  public-service  messages  reaffirm 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  “frontiers  of 
opportunity”  in  America. 


TO  GIVE  YOU  FACTS 
ABOUT 

LIFE  INSURANCE... 

The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
is  a  central  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  business  that  af¬ 
fects  every  American. 

So  that  you  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  this  business, 
we  are  bringing  you  certain  es¬ 
sential  facts  about  life  insurance. 

If  you  want  further  facts  and 
figures,  we  will  be  glad  to  .send 
you  a  copy  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Fact  Book  for  1949. 

For  answers  to  specific  ques¬ 
tions,  our  library  and  research 
staffs  are  ready  to  help  you. 
Please  feel  free  to  write  me  at 
any  time. 

/  '  ^  PRESIDENT 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  ior 
years? 


^IRST  IN  .HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  34  CONSECUT  VE 


Headline  from  the  Chester 
llC^UlUllOIlb  (Pa.)  Times: 

Lake  Success  —  If  any  news  Central  Exchange 
agency  or  newspaper  breaks  a  Club  Hears  Dog  Talk 
release  time  on  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  story,  the  UN’s  Departmet 
of  Public  Information  will  is¬ 
sue  a  statement  of  facts  includ¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  the  break, 
the  DPI  announced  this  week. 

The  statement  of  facts  w'ould 
be  made  available  as  soon  as 
p^sible  to  all  information  me¬ 
dia  “for  such  use  as  they  wish 
to  make  of  it.” 

A  new  list  of  procedures  was 
issued  by  DPI  in  consultation 
with  the  United  Nations  Cor¬ 
respondents'  Association  after 
many  of  the  correspondents  de¬ 
manded  “drastic  action"  be¬ 
cause  of  two  major  breaks  re¬ 
cently.  (E&P,  Oct.  29,  p.  12.) 

The  DPI  also  stat^  that  in 
case  of  "gross  violations.”  the 
UN  Press  Bureau  “may  take 
other  appropriate  action  agains-t 
offending  correspondents  after 
consolation  with  UNCA.” 

Membership  of  UNCA.  mean¬ 
while,  adopted  ite  own  set  of  50  Dailies  Sponsor 

regulations,  which  specify  that  »  .•  i  a  u*  o 
correspondents  are  bound  not  to  XMaUOnal  opellm^  066 
file  any  copy  until  press  confer-  Geared  for  the  biggest  news- 
ences  are  completed,  and  that  no  paper  participation  in  its  23- 
copy  based  on  briefings  in  the  year  history,  the  Scripps-How- 
press  area  may  be  filed  until  the  ard  National  Spelling  Bee  rolled 
briefing  is  formally  closed.  into  action  this  week  with  the 

UNCA  regulations  also  provide  receipt  of  sponsorship  contracts 
that  correspondents  must  ob-  by  50  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
serve  DPI  restrictions  regarding  papers  of  the  United  States, 
any  and  all  advance  documents  The  number  of  papers  that 
and  advance  information.  will  sponsor  the  bee  as  an  edu- 

“Any  member  of  the  Associa-  cational  competition  for  grade 
tion  becoming  aware  of  a  breach  school  children  next  spring  is 
of  an  embargo  must  immediately  three  higher  than  in  1949. 
notify  the  DPI  by  the  most  ex-  Charles  Schneider,  Scripps- 
peditious  means  possible.”  the  Howard  Newspapers’  national 
UNCA  regulations  state.  "It  is  promotion  editor  and  director 
strongly  recommended  that,  un-  of  the  bee,  announced  that  the 
less  impassible  on  practical  regional  champions  will  gather 
grounds,  correspondents,  agen-  in  Washington,  the  week  of  May 
cies  or  other  information  organ-  22-27.  The  final  competition, 
izations  shall  try  to  have  a  pre-  crowning  of  the  new  national 
maturely  released  story  immedi-  champion,  and  distribution  of 
ately  called  back  or  killed.  If  niore  than  $3,000  in  awards,  will 
this  cannot  be  done,  UNCA  ex-  take  place  May  26. 


Filler  in  the  Cape  May  ( N. 
J. »  Star  &  Wave:  Arabia  gave 
us  the  dismal  system,  which  we 
still  use  in  counting.” 


From  the  New  Castle  ( Pa. ) 

News:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  H . 

charged  that  their  home,  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Frisco  bridge  over  Conno- 
quenessing  creek,  was  almost 


Report  No.  3*  of  our 
Continuing  Consumer  Panel  of 
Brand  Preferences  in  Houstoo 


Prophecy  from  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle:  "There  are 
more  than  1,000,000  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  today 
who  now  have  or  will  later  up¬ 
right  ears  and  was  probably 
the  house  dog.” 


This  iiiiporluiil  new 
Report  also  shows 
complete  tabiilatiuns 
for  Reports  Mo.  1  anil 
2.  Thus  you  can 
see  trends  as  well  as 
the  current  count  on 
hraiul  preferences  cov¬ 
ering  31  coninioililips 
incluileil  in  these 
classifications: 


'A'  Foods 

Household  Cleaners 
Alcoholic  Beverages 
'A'  Asrtomobiles 
'A'  Radios 

Refrigeration 

If  you  are  iiilerested 
in  selling  the  great 
Houston  market,  we 
invite  you  to  obtain 
your  copy  of  Report 
IN'o.  3  from  any  Bran¬ 
ham  Company  office, 
or  from  our  National 
.Advertising  Dejwrt- 
ment. 


NOTICE 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LINOTYPE 
INSTRUCTION  at  the  factory, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5, 
New  York,  is  the  only  school 
operated  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  No  other 
school,  regardless  of  name  or 
location,  is  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  .  .  .  For  information  ot 
the  courses  offered,  address 
the  registrar. 


From  A  Recent  Study  By  ALFRED  POLITZ  RESEARCH,  Inc. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

M.  J.  GiaaONS  THE  UANHAM  COMTANT 

No»i«ftoi  Adv»rtiftiA9  Monogar  NatioAol  ■•p*#*** ••••*••• 


n  W  McCAITHV 
Adv«ftiMn9  Oiractor 
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MERCURY  PRESS  MOSSTYPE  dORP 


GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN  OES  MOINES  REGISTER 

king  features  syndicate 

CIEVELANJ 

UPJO«W^ 

WESTE^PnEWSPAPCT  UNION  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DAYTON  (OHIO)  DAILY  NEWS  MILPRINT,  INC. 

BEMIS  BROTHERS  BAG  COMPANY  COURIER-CITI2I 
ROTO-COLOR  TOLEDO  (OHIO)  BLADE 
ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
ROANOKE  (VIRGINIA)  TIMES-WORLO  WESTERN  W 
lOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  SHELIMAR  PRODUCTS 
BATTELLE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE  TORONTO  (ONT 


IXIE  WAX  PAPER  CO. 
'  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


ST.  REGIS  PAPER  COMPANY 
^rOISPATCH  NORTHERN  ELECTROTYPE  U.  S  ENVELOPE 

R.  R,  DONNELLEY  &  SONS  CO. 

I^HHHHHBty 


‘ment  CO 


•LEGRAM 


TRAVELS 


I4IERALD 


;S-UNlON 


Cy,  INC. 
RIBUNE 


IG  OFFICE 


JSTER  CO. 


ATAtAZZO 


INDIANA 


PAPER  CO, 


EGRY  RE 


lATCH  CO. 


UlS  GLOBF 


FABRICA 


■  CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.  TODD  COMPANY,  INC. 

f  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.  WESTERN  WAX  PAPER  CO. 
JEWS  LOUISVILLE  (KENTUCKY)  COURIER-JOURNAL 
S  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  RAPID,  GRIP  &  BATTEN 
SL  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION  RAPID  ELECTROTYPE 
OMPANY  ROTARY  COLORPRINT  UARCO,  INC. 
PROCESS  COLOR  PLATE  CO.  ,  FORT  WORTH  STAtf-TElEGRAM 
YOUNGSTOWN  (OHIO)  VINDICATOR  MOORE  BUSINESS  FORMS,  INC.  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

TULSA  (OKLAHOMA)  WORLD-TRIBUNE  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

LONDON  (ONTARIO)  FREE  PRESS 


MILWAU 


SUNSET. 


REYNOLI 


AMERIC 


ARTHUR 


SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN  REVIEW 


OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  COMMERCIAL  COLOR  PRESS 
TRA^ILEKS  INSURANCE  CO.  COURIER-CITIZEN  CO.  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OWCE 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  4 

508  \^oo(lward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New 
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‘Freedoms’  Editorial 
Prize  Won  By  Coe 


'is-C 


Everythin^in 

Baltimore^^lK 


Valley  Force,  Pa. — In  a  barn  hocker  News,  and  Ekinmnd  Gale,  Los 
once  occupied  by  George  Wash  u  c  -.i  ml-a 

TAT.,i,.u*  TA  MEDALS:  Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA 
Ulgtons  troops,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  service;  Scott  Long,  Minneapolis  Trib- 
Eisenhower  this  week  presented  une. 

a  gold  medal  and  $2,000  to  Second  place  winners  got  $750,  and 
Charles  Francis  Coe,  editor  and  fr'm'' $Mo"to°$So'’ 

PoIth  Beach  Winners  of  special  awards  included 
( Fla. )  Post  “  TlT?lC5^Fre6<ioniS  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
Foundation's  award  for  the  ^St  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for 
^itorial  promoting  the  Amer-  &■"and^o"  th^ 

lean  way  of  life.  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  its 

Mr.  Coe’s  prize-winning  edi-  listing  of  “Communist  Front”  organiza- 
torial,  “Be  It  Known,”  appeared 

Sept.  19,  1948,  on  the  front  page  Adjudged  the  best  advertising 
of  the  Sunday  Post-Times.  campaign  was  the  Timken 

Upon  being  notified  of  his  plant-city  series.  Second  award 
award,  Mr.  Coe— noted  lawyer  went  to  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cal- 
and  author  of  more  than  a  ifornia  for  its  institutional 
dozen  mystery  books  —  an-  canipaign  on  how  American 
nounced  his  prize  money  would  business  functions, 
be  “equally  divided  between  Other  campaigns  winning  cash 
underprivileged  Palm  Beach  awards  included  the  newspaper 
County  children,  both  white  institutional  ads  of  Standard 

and  colored.”  He  added:  “This  Steel  Spring  Co.,  Standard  Oil 

is  the  Deep  South  but  thank  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and  General 

God  it  is  also  America.”  Electric  Co. 

Handles  Perry  Interests  Newspaper  campaigns  win- 

Mr.  Coe  became  publisher  of  n'ng.  medal  awar^  were  those 
the  ivapers  when  they  were  Arka^as  l^gut  C^;  w^h- 
purclwsed  early  in  1947  by  John  mgton  Water  Poww  Co.,  Spo- 
H  Perrv.  Mr  Coe  was  attor-  kane;  Pure  Oil  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
ney  for  the  Perry  interests  in  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  NLRB  AccOrds  ITU 
Florida.  He  still  practices  law  • 

in  Palm  Beach.  <''U*  D  \7  t  IfGCISOnCIOlB  IUHG 

The  1949  Freedoms  Founda  ^niCagO  PlGSS  YGIS  Washington  —  International 

tion  Awards  were  given  to  200  To  Honor  StoVGns  Typographical  Union  will  not 

individuals  and  organizations  ruirAnn  Ashtnn  «;tpvpn<s  ®  10  day  limit  within 

for  “speaking  up  for  freedom”  deS  of  dr^ina^Hti^  wiH  be 

in  many  avenues  of  everyday  u®®"  “nil^l  din-  '^a^'^ates  in  the  ANPA  and  Chi 

experience.  A  jury  made  up  ner  Jflhe^ Chtcaeo  Pre^  Veter-  cago  newspaper  cases  but  will 
of  21  jurists  and  officials  of  ^  ‘  3  “  be  given  “reasonable  time  to 

American  patriotic  societies  se  ®  ^  ,  decide  whether  to  accept  the 

lected  the  winners.  ^be  Herald- American  dur-  decisions  or  appeal  them. 

Don  Belding,  of  Foote,  Cone  ®ble”  will  be  introduced  as  the  Normally  only  10  days  are 
and  Belding.  advertising  agency,  , Press  Vet  of  the  Year  by  a  allowed  a_party  which,  as  in  the 

is  president  of  the  Foundation,  'ormer  contemporary,  Charles  case  of  ITTI,  has  been  found  to 

Other  first-place  winners  in-  Collins,  chairman  of  the  press  jjg  jjj  violation  of  the  Taft- 
cluded  Bradford  Smith  and  Dan  veterans  aviation  now  con-  HarUey  Law.  Van  Arkel  & 
Heilman  for  their  cartoon  strip,  Kaiser,  union  attorneys,  asked 

“American  Adventure”:  the  ^be  Chicago  Tribune.  for  a  30-day  extension  on  the 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  for  _  ,  „  "  «  .  .  that  more  time  is  required 

its  advertising  campaign.  “It’s  Canada  TOX  EndGd  for  examnation  of  the  sweep- 
Your  Right,”  and  Edward  D.  Toronto — A  15%  withholding  mg  decision  against  the  print- 

Kuekes  of  the  Cleveland  (O. )  tax  on  copyright  material  pur-  and  also  because  the  Isw- 

Plain  Dealer  for  his  cartoon,  chased  in  the  United  States  for  yfrs  were  currently  engaged  in 
“The  Qualifying  Steps.”  pub-  reproduction  in  Canadian  news-  Utigation.  The  National 

lished  Sept.  9.  1949.  papers  has  been  wiped  out  in  Labor  Relations  Board  fix^  no 

Other  newspaper  winners  an  amendment  to  Uie  Income  ^me  limit  biU  directs  ITU  to 
were:  Tax  Act.  The  tax  has  been  r^ort  to  the  Cincinnati  regional 

EDITORIALS  (Cash  Awards):  Dr,  dropped  on  payments  for  books.  fPfL'^orders^  are^^to  ^bl^  c^^^ 
R\ith  Alexander,  New  York  Mirror;  ComiCS,  pictures  and  mUSiC  and  u,.  m®  oraers  are  10  oe  LUIII 
E.  T.  Leech,  editor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  other  material  for  newspapers  pbed  with;  otherwise  do- 

■  '  ■  tice  of  appeal  to  that  office. 


NEW  HOME  OF  RESEARCH 

William  C.  Huebner,  well-known  developer  of  photo-composing  itch- 
niques  and  electronography.  has  taken  over  this  building  at  Monoi- 
oneck,  N.  Y.,  for  Huebner  Laboratories  and  for  the  Huebner  Onui 
process.  The  flexibility  of  Onset,  Mr.  Huebner  believes,  oiiert  a 
universal  system  of  printing. 


MarkGting  Awards 

American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  it  is  now  ac¬ 
cepting  entries  for  1949  awards 
Rules  and  application  forms  are 
available  at  1525  East  S3d 
Street,  Chicago  15,  Ill. 


rrtrsf:  joncs,  i.,os  /ingetes 

(Calif.)  Times;  (jconse  A.  Benson,  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Times;  William  H.  Grimes, 
IVall  Street  Journal;  Merryle  Stanley 
RukCTser,  International  News  Service. 

MEDALS;  Harvey  E.  N'ewbranch, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  fVorld  Her^d;  (Aolly 
Knickerbocker,  New  York  Journal- 
American;  Paul  W.  Harvey,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune;  David  Law¬ 
rence.  t’.  S.  Neivs  and  World  Report; 
Raltyh  ITendershot.  financial  clitor. 
New  York  World-Telegram,  and  Leslie 
Gould,  financial  editor,  Tournal-Amer- 
ican.  COMIC  STRIP  ((“'ash  Awards) 
Harold  Gray.  “T.ittle  Orphan  Annie”: 
Frank  Kin?.  “Gasoline  .Mley”;  Clark 
Kinnaird.  “Your  .^me^ica  Day  Bv 
Day”;  Don  Wallinf,  “Jimmy’s  Jobs”; 
Arthur  Lefevre.  “Uncle  Elbv.” 

SINGLE  CARTOON  (Cash  Awsrds)  : 
Itruce  Russell.  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Vaughn  Shoemaker.  Chicago  Daily 
News;  O.  Soglow.  “Freedom  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Security"  cartoon  (.Ndvertising 
Council’s  Can^ign) ;  Roy  Justus, 
tus,  Minneapolis  Star;  James  T.  Berry, 
man,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Ned 
White,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal; 
Franklin  O.  Alexander,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  Burris  Jenkins,  Jr.. 
New  York  Journal- American;  Jerry 
(Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Kmcker- 


MRS.  AllCE  PARTRIDGE  woi 
first  prize  winner  (newspoper 
class)  in  the  Grocery  Manufoc- 
turers  of  America,  Inc.,  IW 
competition.  Her  food  colonin, 
appearing  seven  days  a  w^ 
in  this  newspaper,  is  ovidly 
read  by  housewives  throughout 
Western  New  York. 


YOUR  CURRENT  ISSUES 
AND  BOUND  FILES... 
Expartly  Microfllmad 
at  Raatonabla  Cost 
WRITE  OR  PHONE 

Micro  Photo  Service  Bureau 

4414  Prospect  Ave.  •  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


NewTeik'i 


Only  Moraine  ond  Sondoy  MooipMW 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday’s  Type 


**A  Rusty  or  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food” 

Incorrect !  The  canning  process  destroys  all 
spoilage  organisms.  The  hermetic  seal  keeps  out 
air  and  protects  the  contents  from  contamina¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  the  hermetic  seal  is  unbroken, 
the  appearance  of  the  container  has  no  effect 
on  the  contents. 


“Quicksand  Sucks  Its  Victims  Down” 

Quicksand  is  only  a  mixture  of  sand  and  water, 
and  will  support  any  object  much  easier  than 
water  will.  Frantic  struggles  increase  the  chances 
of  sinking — but  its  suppo.sed  suction  is  probably 
ba.sed  on  the  noise  made  by  pulling  a  person 
out  of  it. 


'Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked' 


“Music  Charms  Animals’* 

Trained  observers  report  that  most  animals 
seem  to  dislike  music.  Snakes  just  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  despite  the  fame  of  the  Indian  Snake 
Charmer.  He  apparently  holds  the  cobra’s  atten¬ 
tion  by  body  movements. 


Wrong!  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned 
foods  are  raw  and  therefore  must  be  cooked  as 
long  as  raw  foods.  The  fact  is  that  the  canning 
process  thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents.  To 
be  eaten  they  need  only  be  heated  and  seasoned 
to  taste. 


AS  ^'OU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these  As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  .  food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true  important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light.  your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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TELEVISION'S  EFFECT 

IN  THE  vast  majority  of  television  cities 
newspaper  circulations  in  the  last  year 
have  shown  a  greater  average  increase 
than  was  shown  by  all  newspapers  in 
1948  over  1947.  Television  is  not  biting 
into  newspaper  circulations.  It  is  not 
even  making  a  dent  in  circulation  in¬ 
creases. 

These  conclusions  are  proven  cleariy 
by  Editor  &  Publisher’s  study  of  circula¬ 
tions  in  television  cities — the  first  survey 
of  its  kind. 

As  of  mid-1949  there  were  42  cities  with 
72  television  stations  in  operation.  Daily 
newspaper  circulations  in  all  but  nine  of 
those  cities  showed  gains  over  1948  in  a 
comparison  of  publishers’  Post  Office  state¬ 
ments  in  October.  In  one  of  those  nine, 
the  drop  was  infinitesimal  —  only  330 
copies.  In  the  remaining  cities,  the  small 
declines  can  be  attributed  mainly  to  price 
increases  or  mergers  affecting  circulations 
in  the  last  year. 

Excluding  the  nine  cities  where  un¬ 
usual  circulation  circumstances  prevail, 
the  total  daily  circulation  of  newspapers 
in  35  cities  having  one  or  more  television 
stations  increased  more  than  2%  this  year 
over  1948,  according  to  the  publishers’ 
statements.  The  total  increase  of  all  daily 
circulations  in  1948  over  1947,  as  shown 
by  the  last  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book,  was  1.2%.  Even  if 
all  42  television  cities  are  lumped  to¬ 
gether,  which  does  not  provide  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  total 
circulation  is  still  better  than  last  year’s. 

The  anticipated  competitive  fearsome¬ 
ness  of  the  new  medium  is  not  borne  out 
by  this  E&P  survey.  Newspapers  are 
still  being  gobbled  up  by  readers  in 
greater  numbers  each  day,  even  in  the 
cities  where  television  has  enticed  the 
public  into  buying  sets. 

A  testimonial  to  newspapers  as  the  fore¬ 
most  and  “must”  information  medium  for 
the  public  today! 

SKID  ROW 

READERS  of  the  last  issue  probably 
noticed  the  number  of  newspapers 
campaigning  against  their  local  commun¬ 
ity  skid  rows.  Periodic  examinations  of 
those  public  eye-sores  and  danger  spots 
are  healthy  for  the  community  and  usu 
ally  lead  to  concerted  action  by  policing 
agencies  and  civic  groups  to  clean  up  the 
situation. 

Just  as  long  as  humans  are  what 
they  are,  we  probably  will  always  have 
“dregs  of  humanity,”  as  the  fiction  writers 
call  them,  and  large  cities  will  continue 
to  have  potential  or  existing  skid  rows. 
And  newspapermen  will  continue  to  write 
about  them  and  call  for  periodic  cleanups. 

One  of  the  stories  that  didn’t  set  well 
with  us  was  that  of  the  newspaper  trying 
the  modern  version  of  “Pygmalion.”  Tak¬ 
ing  a  man  with  presentable  looks  and  a 
respectable  background  but  who  was 
“down  on  his  luck,”  the  newspaper  dressed 
him  up,  lodged  him  at  a  hotel,  then  wined 
and  dined  him  at  fashionable  places  pass¬ 
ing  him  off  as  a  visiting  personality.  The 
newspaper  had  a  swell  feature  story  and 
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For  Ke  are  saved  by  hope:  but  hope  that 
is  seen  is  not  hope:  for  what  a  man  seeth. 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for? — Romans,  VIII;  24. 


Mr.  X  returned  to  his  former  lack  of  oc¬ 
cupation. 

What  a  better  feature  story  it  would 
have  been  if  the  newspaper  had  shown 
how  it  helped  rehabilitate  Mr.  X  and  re¬ 
turned  him  to  the  ranks  as  another  useful 
and  respectable  member  of  society. 

COOPERATION  NEEDED 

AT  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Radio  News  Directors 
in  New  York  City  there  was  some  criti¬ 
cism  of  wire  services  for  filing  practices. 
There  was  also  a  demand  for  more  local 
and  regional  stories  of  general  interest 
One  wire  service  was  accused  of  with¬ 
holding  or  delaying  news  “in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  newspaper  clients.” 

It  might  be  said  that  well-intentioned 
criticism  is  healthy,  but  there  are  some 
facts  of  life  that  the  radio  news  directors 
ought  to  consider  first. 

’The  three  large  wire  services,  or  press 
associations,  were  built  by  newspapers. 
The  sale  of  news  to  radio  stations  was  a 
by-product — a  lucrative  one,  to  be  sure — 
but  it  was  and  is  still  primarily  a  sale  of 
news  gathered  and  written  by  newspaper 
men. 

There  has  been  some  improvement, 
some  increase,  in  the  amount  of  news 
provided  to  wire  services  by  radio  station 
reporters.  This  was  noted  recently  by  the 
.\P  Managing  Editors  Association. 

We  suggest  to  the  radio  news  directors 
that  the  best  way  for  them  to  get  better 
wire  service  reports  is  through  coopera 
tion  in  preparing  it.  more  participation 
in  assembling  the  news.  Liaison  with  the 
managing  editors  group,  which  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  AP  report  but 
which  as  individuals  handles  all  the  wire 
service  reports,  might  work  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  of  all  parties. 

It’s  time  the  radio  men  got  into  the  act. 

NOT  MUCH  CHANCE 

WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
has  proposed  pension  discussions  to  com¬ 
mercial  printers  on  an  industry-wide  basis. 

Randolph  was  just  licked  “on  an  in¬ 
dustry-wide  basis”  by  his  own  members 
in  an  appeal  for  pensions  to  officers  and 
employes  of  the  union.  He  has  never  con¬ 
sented  to  a  national  arbitration  agreement. 

His  lack  of  success  in  selling  his  own 
pension  plan  and  his  opposition  to  an 
agreement  that  might  have  proved  ben¬ 
eficial  to  publishers  indicate  he  hasn’t 
much  chance  of  selling  his  industry-wide 
pension  proposal, 

EDITOR 


CHALLENGE  FOR 
ADVERTISING 

THE  BACKLOG  of  consumer  buying 
power  is  greater  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  U.  S.  history,  said  E.  A.  Mattison, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Bank  of 
America  in  announcing  that  institution’s 
new  “Buy  Now”  advertising  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  sales. 

That  some  such  impetus  is  needed  is 
reflected  in  Federal  Reserve  figures  show¬ 
ing  department  store  sales  lagging  behind 
last  year  in  many  cities.  Chain  drug  store 
sales  are  also  behind  last  year  on  a  na 
tion-wide  basis. 

’There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coal  and  steel 
strikes  had  a  harsh  effect  on  retail  sales  in 
many  places,  but  the  sales  indices  began 
to  level  off  or  turn  slightly  downward 
before  those  strikes  began.  Hopes  are 
expected  for  good  holiday  business  but 
no  one  knows  how  great  the  volume 
will  be. 

Despite  this  obvious  return  to  a  com 
petitive  market  —  a  buyers'  market  in 
which  aggressive  salesmanship  is  required 
— the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
recently  reported  a  survey  showing  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  in  1930  would  be 
about  the  same  as  in  1949.  The  dollars  are 
in  .the  hands  of  the  consumers  and  not 
being  spent  (the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  reported  individual  savings 
at  a  billion  dollars,  $300  million  more  than 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year)  but  the 
nation's  manufacturers  are  willing  to  rest 
on  their  laurels,  sit  on  their  hands,  ex¬ 
pecting  this  year’s  sales  effort  to  suffice 
next  year. 

Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  of  the  Curtis 
Publi.shing  Company,  told  a  New  York 
Advertising  Club  audience  last  week  that 
annual  advertising  expenditures  are  run 
ning  two  billion  dollars  short  of  where 
they  ought  to  be.  From  1900  to  1930  an¬ 
nual  ad  expenditures  averaged  more  than 
3%  of  the  national  income.  They  have 
decreased  steadily  until  in  1948  they  were 
only  2.2%  of  national  income.  Regardless 
of  increases  in  dollar  expenditures  this 
nation’s  advertising  is  running  1%  below 
what  it  ought  to  be — and  one  percent  of 
national  income  is  $2,000,000,000. 

We  believe,  with  Mr.  Fuller,  that  "ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  pros¬ 
perity  to  America  and  to  the  world.”  But 
business  today  is  on  a  see-saw.  Whether 
it  turns  upward  or  downward  rests  on 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  to  stimulate  circula¬ 
tion  of  buying  power  now  in  hiding. 

If  business  turns  downward  in  a  period 
when  the  people  have  such  a  backlog  of 
savings,  it  will  be  the  biggest  economic 
miracle  in  modem  history.  But  it  can 
happen,  aided  and  abetted  by  unwarranted 
fears.  If  it  turns  downward  the  U.S.  will 
have  had  a  strong  boost  toward  complete 
socialism.  Then,  to  paraphrase  an  old 
parable : 

For  want  of  an  advertising  dollar  the 
sale  was  lost;  for  want  of  the  sale  the 
income  was  lost;  for  want  of  the  income  » 
job  was  lost;  for  want  of  that  job  other 
jobs  were  lost;  and  for  want  of  ^ose  jobs 
the  country  was  lost;  all  for  the  want  of 
an  advertising  dollar. 
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mention _ 

P  L  Jackson,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.  > 
Journal,  has  been  named  a 
member  of  the  National  Arts 
Foundation  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee. 

George  R.  Lamade.  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Grit  Publishing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit, 
has  become  president  of  the 
local  school  board. 

William  D.  Stevenson,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Titusville 
(Pa.)  Herald,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  He 
won  the  Navy  Cross  and  Legion 
of  Merit  while  serving  with  the 
corps  during  the  war. 

John  Thomas  Wilson.  Sr., 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Rutherford  (N.  J.)  Republican, 
received  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  1949  Citation  as  the 
town’s  outstanding  man  of  the 
year. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Hos¬ 
pital  Council,  which  decides  on 
the  eligibility  of  hospitals  for 
Federal  grants  of  aid. 


On  the  Business  Side 


John  J.  Corson  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  circulation  director 
to  be  assistant 
ager  of  the 
W  a  s  h  i  n  gton 
(D.  C.)  Post 

and  has  been 
succeeded  by 
Harry  Glad- 
stein,  formerly 
city  circulation 
manager  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Also  an¬ 
nounced  by 
Publisher  Philip 
L.  Graham  of 
the  Post,  was 
advancement  of 
R.  Brandon  Marsh,  research 
director,  to  be  assistant  to  the 
biwiness  manager.  Mr.  Corson 
joined  the  Post  in  1945  as  re¬ 
search  director.  He  had  been 
deputy  director  general  of 
UNRRA. 

J.  Henry  Bailey,  who  has 
l^en  with  the  Washington  Post 
since  1946.  has  been  named 
manager  of  used  car  advertising 
for  the  paper.  He  will  head  a 
special  department  which  will 
handle  the  classification. 

George  M.  Cowden,  manager 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Greater  Jackson  association. 

Nicholas  Ifft  IV,  February 
rtmceton  graduate,  is  new  on 
Jhe  advertising  staff  of  The 
Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle.  He 
had  been  a  news  staffer  for 
the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune, 
now  the  Idaho  State  Journal. 

George  DuKate,  former  U.  S. 
Army  Intelligence  officer  and 
*5®°“ntant,  has  joined  the  staff 
01  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  as  building  manager.  Mr. 


business  man- 


Corson 


DuKate  also  has  charge  of  the 
Times  pension  plan. 

King  Rogers,  who  was  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
six  years,  has  t£iken  over  pro¬ 
motion  of  circulation  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
Mr.  Rogers’  first  assignment  is 
the  development  of  rural  cir¬ 
culation. 


Frank  Deeming  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item.  For  some 
years  he  was 
retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record. 

Earlier,  he  was 
with  the  Okla- 
hom  a  City 
News.  He  has 
also  been  active 
in  the  field  of 
m  e  rchandising. 

Before  moving 
to  New  Orleans  i 

some  months  l*eemmg 

ago  to  join  the  Item’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  he  was  with 
Buying  Service  Co.,  market  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  retail  consul¬ 
tants. 


David  O'Keef,  a  member  of 
the  display  advertising  staff  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  and 
Observer  for  two  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. ) 
Observer. 


Eugene  B.  Carrigan,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
has  been  named  assistant  to 
Ben  H.  Cowdery,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Carrigan’s  succes¬ 
sor  as  CAM  is  George  Saltz- 
giver,  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  for  15  years. 

Jack  Meyers,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
baseball  club  in  the  Central 
league,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail. 


Arthur  G.  Milton,  of  the 
New  York  Mirror’s  sales  staff, 
has  been  appointed  retail  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  Metropolitan 
Section  now  issued  with  the 
Sunday  Mirror. 

William  J.  Thompson  has 
been  appointed  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  He  has  served  in  the  Sun’s 
promotion  department  in  a 
copywriting  capacity  for  seven 


years,  before  which  he  was  with 
McCall’s  magazine  and  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Dan  E.  Provost,  for  the  past 
15  years  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  Esquire 
magazine.  Before  joining  the 
Herald  Tribune  staff  17  years 
ago,  he  was  for  six  years  roto¬ 
gravure  ad  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

John  R.  Corbett  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
for  the  Sun-Gazette  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette  &  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  had  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sayre  ( Pa. ) 
Times. 

John  E.  Person,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 
Co.  and  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  was  chosen  a  director 
of  the  Williamsport  school 
board  at  the  recent  election. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Mary  Lucile  Proctor,  former 
society  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal  and  United  Press 
staffer  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  has 
joined  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  staff  as  woman’s  editor, 
in  charge  of  a  new  department 
featuring  the  projects  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Larch  Cody,  who  resigned 
from  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  staff  in  August  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Blackfoot  (Ida.)  Daily  Bulletin, 
has  rejoined  the  Deseret  News 
as  reporter. 

Robert  Emmitt,  formerly  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Boise  ( Ida. ) 
Daily  Statesman  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  joined 
the  Deseret  News  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

Marion  Dunn  of  the  Deseret 
News  sports  staff  and  Mrs. 
Dunn  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Eileen. 

Dan  McGuire,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post-Enquirer,  and  recently  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Chris  Lykke 
&  Associates.  San  Francisco 
public  relations  and  ad  firm. 

Albert  Deutsch  received  a 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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HERMAN 

WILL  KEEP  YOU  LAUGHING! 

This  brand  new  pantomime  strip  has  a  fresh, 
new  humor  that’s  really  clicking.  There’s  a 
walloping  good  helping  of  fun  each  day,  com¬ 
plete  In  each  strip.  New  York  World-Telegram. 
Boston  Globe,  Washington  Dally  News,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Miami  Dally  News  are 
among  subscribers.  Samples  and  terms  upon 
request. 
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LOOK  WHAT 

FELL  INTO 

GORDO’S 

BEAN  POT 


.  .  .  and  into  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  readers!! 


I'TisSHAMUS 
i  MEEHAWL  EOCHAN 
LIETH  BROGHAN 

I 

j  from  the  Emerald  Isle! 

j  His  sparkling  Avit  is  a 
j  punchy  addition  to  the 
I  new,  rollickina.  rih-tickling 
sequence  of  zany  liappen- 
ings  South  of  the  Border! 


START  GORDO 
NOW! 

j  Wire  for  samples  and  rate 
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Lasker  Award  ($500)  this  week 
for  his  writings  on  mental 
health  which  have  appeared  in 
PM,  New  York  Post,  New  York 
Cojtipass  and  several  magazines. 

Daniel  F.  Mulvey,  one-time 
sports  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
( Conn.  I  Evening  Register,  has 
been  named  editor  of  a  new 
monthly  magazine.  The  Shore- 
Itner,  published  at  Guilford. 
Conn. 

Nat  Marks,  formerly  on  the 
news  staff  of  Greenwich 
( Conn. )  Time,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin. 

Robert  M.  Perry,  court  re 
porter  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed 
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executive  secretary  of  the  Ad¬ 
rian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Morton  J.  O'Brien,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Baton  Rouge 
( La. )  Advocate  and  Tucson 
<Ariz. )  Daily  Star,  has  been 
appointed  a  director  of  public 
relations  for  American  Airlines 
at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Deane  C.  Avery,  reporter  at 
Groton,  Conn.,  for  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  Evening  Day, 
for  two  years,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  newspaper’s  police- 
fire-politics  beat  in  New  Lon¬ 
don.  He  is  succeeded  as  Groton 
reporter  by  Duncan  H.  Fraser, 
a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  Uni 
versity  this  year. 

Frank  L.  Dennis,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  ECA  informa¬ 
tion  section  with  headquarters 
at  Paris,  where  he  will  serve 
under  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  newspaper.  James  Cutlip, 
news  editor,  will  take  over  Mr. 
Dennis'  responsibilities  during 
his  absence.  .  .  .  William  V. 
Nessly,  world  affairs  editor  of 
the  Post,  has  been  appointed 
part-time  lecturer  in  journalism 
at  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Constance  Pilkinton,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Columbus  (Miss.) 
Commercial  Dispatch,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune. 

Joe  Murray,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the 
Vernon  (Tex.) 

Times.  A  news- 
paper  man  in 
Dallas  for  20 
years,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  started  with 
the  Dallas 
News,  later 
worked  on  the 
Dallas  Journal 
and  the  Dallas 
Dispatch  -  Jour 
nal,  now  both 
defunct,  and  re¬ 
joined  the  News 
in  1938.  He  recently  purchased 
stock  in  the  Vernon  Times  from 
Charles  P.  Ross,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  as  editor. 

John  Grover,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  and  later 
general  manager  of  the  Manila 
(P.  I.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
upped  to  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  from  his  post  as  feature 
and  editorial  writer. 

Robert  K.  Gratz.  former  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer  and  reporter 
and  photographer  with  the  Lake 
County  (O.)  News-Herald,  has 
become  public  relations  officer 
for  the  Ohio  State  Liquor  De¬ 
partment. 

John  R.  Morris,  once  with 
the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star-  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Daily  Advance,  is  now  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Tom  Kennedy  has  been  named 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ( O. )  Times-Star,  in 
charge  of  the  early  morning 
shift. 

William  Rentschler,  once  a 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  reporter, 
now  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


"Here's  20  bucks;  see  that  you  retouch  it" 


production  department.  has 
been  appointed  a  trustee  of  the 
Daily  Princetonian  Publishing 
Co.,  Princeton  University,  of 
which  he  is  a  graduate 

Robert  Tagen,  graduate  of 
Boston  University’s  division  of 
journalism,  and  formerly  with 
the  Boston  Sunday  Post,  has 
joined  the  Fitchburg  bureau  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele 
gram. 

George  Fremault,  who  had 
been  with  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times,  is  now  in  the  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  of  Paul  A.  New 
some  and  Co..  Boston 

B 

Miami  Herald  Gets 
Excellence  Award 

Naples,  Fla. — For  the  second 
straight  year,  the  Miami  Herald 
was  judged  the  “newspaper  of 
outstanding  excellence’’  in  Flor¬ 
ida  by  the  Florida  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  met  here  Nov.  12- 
13.  Judging  was  based  on  local 
news  coverage,  makeup,  edi 
torials  and  ad  placement. 

The  Miami  Daily  News  and 
St.  Petersburg  Times  won  hon¬ 
orable  mention  among  news 
papers  in  cities  of  20.000  or 
more  population.  In  Class  B 
the  awards  went  to  the  Fort 
Myers  News-Press,  Ocala  Star- 
Banner  and  Sarasota  Herald. 

Class  C  winners  were  the 
Melbourne  Times,  Stuart  News 
and  Jackson  County  Floridian 
of  Marianna. 

A.  P.  Cooke,  publisher  of  the 
Plant  City  Courier,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association. 

■ 

Betts  Takes  UN  Job 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  —  George  G. 
Betts,  assistant  ,  professor  of 
newspaper  practices  at  Syracuse 
University  and  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newsaper  Editors,  will 
join  the  United  States  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  on  Feb.  1.  He 
has  been  granted  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  from  his  teaching  du¬ 
ties  to  work  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 
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'Good  Story*  Boss — 
They  Elected  Me' 

Boston — “Get  us  a  good 
story,’’  Edward  Dunn,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Post,  told 
Miss  Rose  Walsh  as  the  latter 
left  to  attend  the  election  of 
officers  of  the  Boston  Veteran 
Journalists’  Benevolent  Associa 
tion.  “I  will,’’  answered  the 
society  editor  of  the  Post. 

Two  hours  later  she  was  back 
with  her  “good  story.’’  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
association  a  woman  had  been 
elected  to  office.  The  woman 
was  Miss  Walsh,  who  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  viceoresident. 

William  A.  Tighe,  Boston 
Globe  police  reporter,  was  elect 
ed  president  to  succeed  Gardner 
Campbell,  Wakefield  Daily  Item, 
m 

4  Weeklies  to  Join 
In  Sunday  Venture 

Houlton,  Me. — A  new  Sun¬ 
day  paper — the  Sunday  Sen¬ 
tinel  for  Aroostook  County— 
— will  make  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  here  Dec.  4.  It  will  be 
the  first  all-county  paper  to  be 
produced  in  the  famed  potato 
land.  Aroostook  County  is  the 
largest  county  in  the  U.  S. 

The  paper  will  be  the  product 
of  the  publishers  of  four  Ar^ 
stook  County  weeklies;  CharlM 
P.  Halfenstein  of  the  Aroostook 
Republican,  Caribou;  Edward  G. 
Perrier  of  the  Presque  Isle  Star 
Herald;  Kingdom  Harvey  of  the 
Fort  Fairfield  Review,  and 
Bernard  E.  Esters  of  the  Houl¬ 
ton  Pioneer-Times. 


>bbie  Revision 

Ion  Gebbie  of  Shell  Oil  Co. 
>lic  relations  staff,  is 
;ed  in  his  annual  labor  oi 
e,  revision  of  the  directory 
wartime  Yank,  Stars  os® 
ipes,  and  Army  News  ServiM 
sonnel.  Information  sho^ 
sent  to  Mr.  Gebbie  at 
ell  address.  50  West  SOft 
eet.  New  York  20. 
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uses  newspapers  to  tell  America 
about  Fall  travel  advantages 


^  0>t  /i/lote  Ihve/  °  ^  ^  ^oney  / 


and  resorts,  there’s  so  much  more 
to  see  and  do! 

The  ads  pointed  out  that  Grey¬ 
hound  is  an  ideal  way  to  take  advanr 
tage  of  Fall's  beauties  and  bargains 
—because  Greyhound  offers  cloae-up 
sightseeing  along  beauty-lined  high¬ 
ways.  convenient  schedules,  riding 
comfort,  fares  that  have  remained 
the  biggest  bargains  in  travel! 


•  A  strong  campaign  —  designed  to 
present  the  advantages  of  the  Fall 
travel  season  —  has  reached  its  peak 
in  hundreds  of  America’s  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

Prospective  travelers  were  told 
these  facts:  Fall’s  more  fun  for 
pleasure  trips  because  the  weather’s 
zestful,  the  highways  are  all  in  Tech¬ 
nicolor  —  there’s  more  room  at  hotels 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Everyone  At  Boston  U. 
Looks  Out  for  Students 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


( SecoTid  of  a  Series )  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  ratio 

Editors  from  Maine  to  Cali-  between  journalism  and  ‘.‘non- 
fornia  agree  on  just  one  thing  journalism”  subjects.  Striking 
about  journalism  schools;  aspect  of  the  program  is  the 

•  They  ought  to  provide  broad  utilization  of  offerings  in 
their  students  with  a  solid  lib-  other  departments.  Says  John 
eral  education.  H.  Gleason,  director  of  the  Di- 

Journalism  teachers  from  vision  of  Journalism: 

Maine  to  California  most  em-  “We  look  upon  journalism  as 
phatically  agree  upon  the  same  applied  social  science  develop- 
thing.  Guiding  the  journalism  ing  a  required  discipline  in  deal- 
student  neck-deep  into  English,  ing  with  public  affairs, 
literature,  history,  political  sci-  “We  have  liberal  arts  under 
ence,  natural  science,  philoso-  our  wing  as  well  as  technical 
phy,  psychology  is  a  foremost  courses  in  journalism.  In  other 
objective.  words,  we  control  our  own  lib- 

Liberal  requirments  in  most  eral  arts  studies  in  history,  gov- 
journalism  schools  and  depart-  ernment,  and  economics.  Liberal 
ments  are  among  the  toughest  in  arts  faculty  members  are  part  of 
their  institutions.  our  faculty. 

At  various  colleges  and  uni-  “We  also  use  every  one  of  the 
versities  journalism  students  14  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
have  ranked  at  the  top  in  com-  University.  And  I  mean,  we  use 
petitive  tests  in  the  liberal  them.  If  the  student  wishes  to 
studies.  minor  in  law  to  obtain  a  better 

If  there's  any  point  of  view  knowledge  of  law,  to  make  a 
thoroughly  established  among  better  interpreter  of  courtroom 
the  J-schools.  it’s  this  insistence  procedure  and  legal  complexi¬ 
on  a  crackerjack  liberal  educa-  ties,  he  can  attend  the  law 
tion  for  the  J-student.  school  and  that  school  will  take 

Everybody's  Doin'  It  under  its  wing. 

'  ..  i  ^  In  any  case  the  particular 

It  s  curious,  then,  that  almost  school  gives  comprehensive 
every  time  a  newspaper  editor  training  to  the  student  after  con- 
stands  up  to  talk  or  sits  down  sultation  with  the  student’s  jour- 
to  write  about  the  journalism  naUgn,  advisor.” 
schools  he  launches  off  on  Topic  _  .  _ 

A  to  wit:  Course  m  Current  Issues 

‘The  journalism  schools  ought  The  Boston  School  is  estab- 
to  provide  their  students  with  a  lishing  a  course  in  current  is- 
solid  liberal  education.”  sues  patterned  after  Dartmouth’s 

Even  Mr.  Hutchins,  in  his  “Great  Issue”  course.  A  partic- 
Freedom  of  the  Press  report,  ular  issue  is  brought  before  the 
yodeled  a  few  bars  of  this  “Why  group  and,  if  possible,  the  re- 
don’t  you  do  what  you're  doin’  ”  porter  or  columnist  or  author  of 
theme.  a  particular  story  appears  for 

It’s  a  good  enough  tune,  ex-  discussion  with  persons  in¬ 
cept  after  many  hearings  even  volved  in  the  story. 

Beethoven  gets  tiresome.  When  these  persons  are  not 

The  J-profs  would  listen  most  available,  experts  are  brought 
gratefully,  for  a  change,  to  a  in  to  conduct  the  discussions, 
new  libretto  written  to  the  tune  ^says  Mr.  Gleason, 
of  ‘Everybody’s  doin’  it,  doin’  it.  Journalism  is  one  of  four  di- 
doin’  it!”  visions  of  Boston’s  School  of 

How  they’re  “doin’  it”  varies  Public  Relations.  Other  divi- 
considerably  from  school  to  sions  are  Radio,  Speech  and  The- 
school.  As  pointed  out  in  the  atre.  Motion  Pictures  and  Visual 
introduction  to  this  series,  Aids. 

Johnny-Come-Lately  journalism  Mr.  Gleason  points  out  as  an 
education  is  characterized  by  di-  example  of  inter-divisional  co- 

versity  rather  than  standardiza-  operation  Journalism’s  use  of  i  . 

tion  of  method.  Radio’s  250-watt  FM  station  for  News  Irom  the  Schools 

Variety  of  approach  is  an  as-  instruction  in  radio  journalism.  On  display  in  the  University 
pect  not  only  of  its  youthfulness  Another  coordinated  procedure  of  Texas  main  building  are 
among  the  professional  disci-  is  instruction  in  news  photog-  sketches  of  the  soon-to-be-built 
plines.  but  of  a  vital  and  healthy  raphy.  Facilities  of  the  Divi-  $365,000  four-story  building  for 
attitude  about  finding  the  best  sion  of  Motion  Pictures  and  the  school  of  journalism, 
way  to  do  the  job.  Visual  Aids  are  utilized.  Students  in  the  advanced  re- 

■There’s  general  agreement  “We  have  e  cold-type  equip-  porting  class  at  Utica  College  of 
that  journalism  per  se  should  ment  purchase,  including  a  com-  Syracuse  University  helped  Sta- 
censtitute  about  one-fourth  of  plete  engraving  plant,  which  tion  WRUN  score  an  hour  beat 
the  total  undergraduate  pro-  comes  under  the  Division  of  over  two  rival  stations  in  elec- 
gram,  the  liberal  arts  three-  Journalism  for  instructional  pur-  tion  coverage, 
fourths.  Within  this  framework,  poses,  but  which  is  used  to  pre-  Long  Island  University  has 
ideas  vary  widely.  pare  materials  for  the  other  di-  announced  the  promotion  of 

At  Boston  University,  which  visions,”  Mr.  Gleason  points  out.  Theodore  E.  Kruglak,  chairman 
undertook  an  amplified  program  ‘"The  divisions  of  Radio  and  of  the  university’s  journalism 
this  fall,  the  journalism  stu-  Motion  Pictures  are  cooperating  department,  to  full  professor, 
dent’s  approach  to  the  liberal  on  construction  of  a  combination  The  faculty  consists  of  working 
a^  consists  of  a  kind  of  nm-  television  and  motion  picture  newspapermen  from  New  "York 
ning  -  high  -  dive  -  kersplash  into  studio  for  instructional  experi-  City. 

the  middle  of  ’em.  mental  work.  Journalism  comes  Reporters’  and  editors’  atti- 

Typically,  Boston  observes  the  into  the  picture  in  the  develop-  tudes  toward  social  and  govern- 


HOE  PRESS  FOR  MEMPHIS 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers — the  Commercial  Appeal  and  Prew- 
Scimitar — will  be  printed  on  a  new  16-unit  Hoe  press  which  is 
being  installed  in  the  new  addition  to  the  Memphis  Publishing  Co. 
building.  The  papers  already  have  a  16-unit  press. 


merit  of  news  presentation  and  mental  problems  will  be  empha- 
similar  activities.”  sized  in  an  advanced  reporting 

Boston’s  School  of  Public  Re-  course  at  the  U.  of  New  Mexico 
lations  has  a  six-story  building  Two  graduate  programs  for 
which  houses  one  of  the  largest  students  interested  in  foreign 
mass  communications  libraries  religious  journalism  were  be- 
in  the  country,  including  clips  gun  this  fall  by  the  Syracuse 
of  New  York  newspapers  dating  University  school  of  journalism 
back  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  under  the  direction  of  Prof 
The  school’s  development  this  Roland  E.  Wolseley. 
year  included  purchase  of  $75,-  Reviving  a  25-year  prac- 
000  worth  of  equipment,  addi-  tice  interrupted  by  the  war 
tion  of  five  new  full-time  facul-  students  of  the  University  of 
ty  members,  and  closer  affilia-  Southern  California  College  of 
tion  with  the  New  England  Journalism  are  again  "guest 
Daily  Newspaper  Association.  editing”  nearby  newspapers  for 
“We  are  at  a  point,”  says  Mr.  practical  experience.  ‘The  Cul- 
Gleason,  “where  we  can  talk  rer  Cif.v  (Calif.)  Star  Nm 
about  9urselves  with  the  full  ap-  Oceanside  Blade-Tribune,  San 
probation  of  both  daily  and  Bernardino  Telegram,  and  San 
weekly  newspapers  in  New  Eng-  Bernardino  Sun  are  on  the  stu- 
Idrici*  3i  msttcT  oi  xsciy  iiG  dGiits*  5c)i0dulG 
.says,  “they  are  really  responsi-  Seventeen  University  of  Wis- 
ble  for  our  enlarged  program.”  consin  journalism  students 
Mitors  sick-to-death  of  the  soberly  through  the  state 

bad  spellers  and  un-grammari-  prison  at  Waupun,  recently,  to 
ans  trickling  mto  editorial  ggg  themselves  what  goes  on 
rooms  from  an  educational  sys-  inside.  The  expedition  was  the 
tern  where  grammar  and  spell-  third  annual  trip  to  Waupun 
ij  step-children  p^of.  Frank  Thayer, 

unniiliH  Ka  HAliarifAH  xinfVi  Uric.  , 


During  die  first  eight  months  of  1949,  The  Times 
led  all  other  Los  Angeles  newspapers  in  every 
major  classification,  besides  registering  the  largest  gain 
of  any  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  for  the  first  eight  months, 

The  Times  carried  21,603,326  lines — 5,207,996 
lines  more  than  the  second  Los  Angeles  newspaper. 

IN  TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  for  the  first  eight 
months.  The  Times  carried  14,791,863  lines — 4,532,160 
lines  more  than  the  second  newspaper  in  the  field. 

IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING^  for  the  first  eight  months, 
The  Times  carried  3,789,833  lines — 1,076,399 
lines  more  than  its  nearest  Los  Angeles  competitor. 

IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING,  The  Times  published  11,002,030 
lines  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1949 — 3,455,761 
lines  more  than  the  second  Los  Angeles  newspaper. 

IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING,  during  the  first 
eight  months.  The  Times  published  6,804,261  lines-~ 
673,808  more  lines  than  the  second  newspaper. 


Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer  and  U'oodward; 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  San  Francisco 


<*6£NERAL  ADVERTISING  CLASSIFICATION  INCLUDES  AUTOMOTIVE  AND  FINANCIAL.  THIS  WEEK  AND  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  EXCLUDED.  SOURCE.  MEDIA  RETORDS. 
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SYNDICATES 


Marsh  Bows  to  Winds^ 
But  with  Good  Weather 


By  Jcme  McMaster 

Norman  Marsh's  Aeronca 
was  flying  through  clouds  12,- 
000  feet  up.  It  had  been  on  in¬ 
struments  for  five  hours.  The 
King  Features  cartoonist 
("Danny  Hale")  had  been  aloft 
24  hours,  he'd  had  trouble 
with  radio  contact,  and  he  was 
getting  numb  from  his  cramped 
quarters  and  the  cold. 

He  estimated  the  surface 
wind  was  45  to  60  mph.  TTie 
wind  had  pushed  him  off  course 
earlier.  Heading  northeast  for 
Columbus,  O.  from  Oklahoma 
City,  he’d  been  shoved  south¬ 
east  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 

And  now,  the  strong  winds 
would  make  the  use  of  a  para¬ 
chute  impossible.  If  he  ran  out 
of  gas,  toere  would  be  just  one 
alternative:  to  come  down  with 
the  ship. 

The  cartoonist  considered  all 
these  points  when  he  saw  a 
break  in  the  clouds.  And  as  the 
probabilities  seemed  against 
him,  he  decided  to  take  the  out. 
He  came  down,  landed  in  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.  Y. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  plane, 
his  legs  feh  they  were  held  up 
by  rubber  bands.  He  had  had 
one  .sandwich  and  some  soup, 
a  benzedrine  pill  and  one  sip  of 
water  since  leaving  Los  An¬ 
geles  26  hours,  10  minutes  be¬ 
fore. 

His  accomplishment  —  non¬ 
stop  flight  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — was  not  what 
he  had  had  in  mind.  The  car¬ 
toonist’s  aim  had  been  to  break 
the  coast  to  coast  record  for 
light  airplanes  (30  hours,  37 
minutes),  by  establishing  a  23- 
hour  record. 

He’d  had  two  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  before:  the  first  time 
he’d  run  into  bad  thunder¬ 
storms  and  had  been  forced 
down  near  Cleveland:  fuel 
pump  trouble  brought  his  plane 
down  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  in  a 
second  try  last  month. 

But  in  New  York,  after  the 
third  trip,  Mr.  Marsh  analyzed 
the  thing  this  way:  He  likes  to 
calculate  the  risk  and  figure  the 
percentages. 

The  48-year-old  cartoonist, 
who  baldly  states  his  flying 
goal  is  "publicity,”  has  run  up 
adventures  that  would  get  a  nod 
from  D.  Boone.  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  others  In  his  historical  ad¬ 
venture  strip,  "Danny  Hale.” 

In  1935,  he  sailed  a  63-foot 
sloop  from  Little  Inlet,  Fla.  to 
Chicago  with  one  paid  hand 
aboard.  It  took  29  days. 

When  he  was  15,  he  was 
fighting  at  Belleau  Woods  and 
Chateau-Thierry  through  the 
expedient  of  lying  about  his 
age. 

On  another  occasion  he  was 
aboard  when  a  Navy  submarine 
went  down  560  feet,  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  at  that  time. 

He  also  fought  in  World  War 
II  and  has  had  such  action- 
packed,  ulcer  cJiarged  jobs  as 
being  a  fight  promoter,  a 
Treasury  Dejaartment  invest! 


gator,  and  both  bull  and  bear  i 
on  the  stock  market.  (He  lost 
his  shirt). 

He  has  his  meditative  side 
too,  however.  He  delves  into 
esoteric  out-of  print  books  to 
get  historical  data  for  his  strip, 
and  receives  ardent  letters  from 
schoolteachers,  who  are  head 
over  heels  about  his  facts. 

‘Wizard  oi  Odds*  Taken 
Over  by  Atlas  Features 

“The  Wizard  of  Odds.”  moves 
from  Post-Hall  to  Atlas  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles, 
effective  Dec.  5.  Atlas  will 
offer  the  statistics  feature  by 
Leo  Guild  in  a  new  format. 
The  daily  releases  will  include 
10  odds  items  and  three  illustra¬ 
tions  each.  The  feature  marks 
Atlas’  entry  in  the  daily  field. 

It  has  28  weekly  offerings. 

Swinnerton  Marks 
59th  Year  With  Heorst 

A  group  of  old  friends  helped 
KFS’  Jimmy  Swinnerton  cele¬ 
brate  his  75th  birthday  and  his 
59th  year  of  continuous  Hearst 
service  on  Nov.  13. 

Mir.  Swinnerton  is  credited 
with  being  the  first  newspaper 
comic  artist.  According  to 
King,  the  "Yellow  Kid,”  often 
called  the  first  comic,  made  its 
initial  appearance  in  1896.  But 
in  1892,  Mr.  Swinnerton’s  “Little 
Bears  and  Tigers”  became  con¬ 
tinuing  comic  characters  in  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst’s  San 
Francisao  Examiner. 

Mr.  Swinnerton  created  “Little 
Jimmy”  in  1905  for  the  New 
York  American.  He  discontinued 
it  in  August.  1941,  to  draw  a  ' 
new  strip,  “Rocky  Mason,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Marshal.”  However, 
he  went  back  to  his  old  strip 
about  a  year  later  and  is  still 
producing  it  for  King. 

Mr.  Swinnerton  returned  to 
the  west  many  years  ago  and 
turns  out  oil  paintings  as  well 
as  his  comic  strip.  i 

Gk}ren  Canasta  Column 

Charles  H.  Goren,  CmcAGO  , 
Tribune-New  York  News  Bridge . 
Columnist,  will  write  a  daily ' 
question  -  and  -  answer  Canasta  ; 
column  beginning  soon.  A  re¬ 
quest  performance,  the  new  col¬ 
umn  will  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  most  frequently  asked  bv 
readers,  the  syndicate  says.  His 
bridge  column  will  continue. 

News  and  Notes 

The  replica  of  Chester  Gould’s 
famous  “Dick  Tracy’s  Grave 
yard”  which  has  been  on  dis 
plav  at  the  New  York  News 
Building  will  be  offered  on  a 
loan  basis  to  other  newspapers, 
throughout  the  country,  accord- 1 
ing  to  CT-N'yN  Syndicate.  The' 
original  is  in  the  backvard  of 
the  artist’s  Woodstock,  Ill.  home 

NEA  Service’s  new  special 
feature,  “America’s  30-Year  War 
.4gainst  Communism.”  by  NEA  i 


Washington  Correspondent 
Peter  Edson  took  six  weeks  to 
prepare.  For  release  Nov.  28. 

Science  Service  has  set  Feb. 
1-May  15  as  the  period  for  news 
paper  sponsorship  of  local 
Science  Fairs  prior  to  the  stag¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Science  Fair 
at  Philadelphia's  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  May  19-21. 

The  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  “Spotlight”  Series  has  in¬ 
terrupted  its  regular  schedule 
of  articles  to  include  one  on 
gambling  by  Reporter  Edward 
T.  Folliard  of  the  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Post.  For  release  Nov. 
28. 

Farrar,  Straus  and  Co.  an¬ 
nounce  publication  Nov.  16  of 
"With  A  Jug  of  Wine”  by  Mor¬ 
rison  Wood,  author  of  “For  Men 
Only!”,  new  CT-NYN  cooking 
column. 

■ 

Treasury's  Show 
At  Columbia  U.  Nov.  27 

Prehistoric  cave  drawings 
will  be  displayed  beside  mod¬ 
ern  comic  strips  and  cartoons 
in  “20,000  Years  of  Comics,”  an 
exhibit  of  pictorial  communica¬ 
tion,  at  Columbia  University, 
Seth  Low  Memorial  Library. 
Nov.  27-29. 

Several  members  of  the  Na 
tional  Cartoonists  Society,  an 
organization  of  America’s  car¬ 
toonists,  will  appear  at  the  ex¬ 
hibit  to  demonstrate  their  art. 

A  special  section  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  devoted  to  examples  of 
comic  strips  supporting  the  U.S. 
Savings  Bond  Program  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

During  the  three-day  show, 
some  three  dozen  cartoonists 
and  government  officials  will  be 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  by 
Metropolitan  Group  Nov.  28. 

■ 

6,000  at  School 

Kenosha,  Wis.  —  The  Kenosha 
Evening  News  was  host  to  6,000 
local  homemakers  during  a  two- 
day  “Food  Pageant  Cooking 
School  at  a  local  theatre. 


AP  Night  Wire 
Extension  Wins 
Editors'  Praise 

San  Bernandino,  Calif.  —  Ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Associated  Press 
wire  service  to  all  California 
wire  points  from  11  p.m.  to  6 
a.m..  which  permits  moving 
budget  copy  through  a  seven- 
hour  slack  period,  was  almost 
unanimously  approved  by  the 
AP  News  Executives  Council, 
Southern  California  branch,  in 
its  quarterly  meeting  here  Nov 
18. 

At  the  business  meeting  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Sun-Telegram  building 
with  Publisher  James  A.  Guth¬ 
rie  as  host,  Warner  Jenkins, 
managing  editor  of  the  AUiam- 
bra  Post- Advocate,  was  elected 
chairman,  succeeding  Donald 
Culpepper,  news  editor  of  the 
Long  Beach  Press  -  Telegram. 
Jack  Berger,  managing  editor  of 
the  North  Hollywood  Valley 
Times,  was  chosen  vicechairman, 
and  Ted  Johnson,  news  editor  of 
the  Pomona  Progress-Bulletin, 
was  named  secretary. 

Principal  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  ex¬ 
plained,  is  to  free  the  state  wire 
lor  transmission  of  additional 
regional  copy.  Hub  Keavy,  AP 
bureau  manager  in  Los  Angeles, 
reported  that  the  number  of  dis¬ 
patches  and  words  of  regional 
copy  have  more  than  doubled 
since  the  new  schedule  was 
adopted. 

The  only  dissenters  to  the  new 
system  were  representatives  of 
small  papers  which  receive 
many  times  the  amount  of  copy 
they  have  room  to  publish. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Wyman 
Riley  of  Vallejo,  State  chairman 
of  APNEC,  the  group  approved 
a  plan  to  have  the  continuing 
study  committee  reports  for  die 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  “distilled"  into 
a  single  nationwide  report. 


Lots  of  fun  . . .  but  instructive,  tool 

TEST  TOUR  FACTS 

Questions  and  answers  .  .  .  the  multiple-choice  type  .  .  .  selected 
and  edited  for  daily  newspaper  publication  by  an  experience  re¬ 
search  specialist.  A  month’s  supply  in  itself  can  be  a  liberal 
education! 

Here’s  the  kind  of  prestige  feature  you’ve  been  looking  for .  j 
fits  compactly  into  almost  no  space  at  all .  . .  builds  an  interested 
following  in  almost  no  time  at  all. 

■  TRY  ’EM  OUT  ON  YOURSELF!— 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  flower  containing  the 
pollen? 

(a)  The  pistil,  (b;  The  corolla,  (c)  The  stamen. 

2.  The  first  president  of  Germany  was 

(a)  Friedrich  Ebert,  (b)  Paul  von  Hindenburg.  (c)  Adolf 
Hitler. 

3.  What  caused  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  ? 

(a)  An  iceberg,  (b)  A  torpedo,  (c)  A  storm. 

For  the  answers  .  .  .  and  for  more  information  about 
"TEST  YOUR  FACTS,"  write,  phone  or  wire  now. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M  SLOT!  Monogrr  NfWS  BUIIOING,  New  York  17  TRIBUNE  TOWER  ‘Chiro^o 
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New  Presses 
For  Hagerstown 
And  Honolulu 

Honolulu— The  Star-Bulletin 
has  broken  ground  for  an  $85.- 
000  three-story  press  building 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
about  eight  months.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  house  eight  complete 
Hoe  units,  seven  of  which  have 
been  warehoused  in  New  York. 

Five  of  the  units  will  be 
brought  to  Honolulu  as  soon  as 
the  building  is  completed.  T^o 
that  have  oeen  loaned  to  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle, 
will  be  brought  here  later.  The 
eighth  unit  is  still  to  be  manu¬ 
factured. 

•  ♦  • 

Hagerstown,  Md.  —  The  Her¬ 
ald-Mail  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Hagerstown  Daily  Mail  and 
Mominp  Herald,  has  announced 
the  purchase  of  a  five-unit  Hoe 
press  and  plans  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  plant  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  next  June  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $250,000. 

General  Manager  C.  Neill 
Baylor  said  the  new  building, 
which  will  adjoin  the  present 
plant,  will  house  the  new  press, 
an  enlarged  mailing  room,  a 
loading  platform  and  parking 
area. 

The  new  press,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  80  pages,  will  replace 
the  present  32-page  capacity 
Hoe  press. 

■ 

Leopard  to  Direct 
'50  Want  Ad  Week 

Chicago — William  H.  Leopard, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 

Leader,  winner  of  the  1949  Na¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week  trophy, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
1950  National  Want  Ad  Week. 

J.  Fred  James,  St.  Louis  ( Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  president.  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  also 
announced  the  date  for  the 
“week”  as  April  16-22.  Three 
trophies  will  be  awarded  in  cir¬ 
culation  classes. 

The  1950  theme:  ‘‘Want  Ads 
Encompass  the  World.” 

■ 

Delaware  Promotion 

Wilmington,  Del. — Delaware 
has  embarked  upon  a  definite 
plan  of  advertising  itself  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Gov.  Elbert 
N.  Carvel  turned  on  the  power 
this  week  when  he  appointed  E. 
Preston  Rutter  to  be  director  of 
the  State  Development  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Rutter  has  been 
working  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  Station  WILM.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  authorized  to  spend 
$15,000  a  year. 


HIRE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
"FOR  SALE”  ADS  as  your  per¬ 
sonal  salesmen.  They  reach  the 
proepecte  who  are  REALLY  IN- 
TERBBTED.  Mall  yours  NOW! 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  9-3052 


^MARKET  .\IAPS”  CAN  BE  ”OIA»-n.4T“: 
HERE'S  ONE  THAT  ISIirT! 

Actually,  the  map  carries  a  twu-fuld  message — and  one  that  is  of  vital  imp>ortance 
to  media  experts,  market  analysts,  national  advertisers.  SOME  executives  are  a 
little  less  than  interested  in  markets  that  rate  under  the  100,000  mark — which,  after 
all,  is  their  privilege. 

But  this  Topekansas  market  is  something  else  again,  with  a  news-value  tag-line. 
Greater  Topeka  has  climbed  to  104,057.  It  is  a  happy  blend  of  the  City  of  Topeka 
and  its  rapidly  growing  ‘suburbs  in  Shawnee  County.  And  it 
wasn’t  done  with  wishful  thinking.  Deputy  Assessors,  who 
take  the  population  count  with  eagle  eyes — and  no  foolin’ — 
arrived  at  the  Greater  Topeka  total  by  determining  how  many 
persons  in  the  four  townships  bordering  the  city  are  close  X 
enough  to  be  considered  "suburban.”  M, 

^  Growth  is  responsible.  The  breakdown  tells  the  story — 

Greater  Topeka _ 106.000 

Topeka  City  Limits _  92,000  A 

Shawnee  County _ 118,000  U. 

It_  is  our  desire — with  natural  pride — to  forever  settle  yL 
the  point  that  this  Topeka  Market  is  an  over-the- 100,000  mark 

IrOSSVILLE  ;  GRCNE  1  [  ■ 


But  this  isn‘t 
all.  The  map 
visualizes  how 
our  21 -Drive  In 
surrounding  counties  con. 
tribute  to  the  sales  vigor  of 
the  market.  41.000  farms 
make  It  rich.  Never  were 
crops  finer;  never  have  they 
commanded  higher  prices. 
That’s  where  the  extra 
“velvet"  comes  in.  The 
Retail  Trading 
Area  has  mount 
ed  to  460,1 17. 


!  j  j  SOLDIER 


DOVER  iTOPEKAIj 
i^MSSION  P 


iTOPEKAYjCUmEH 


lAUBURM  WlLLlA/AS-l* 
PORT  i 
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We  won’t  go  into  Kansas  prosperity — Kansas  industrial  growth — 
Kansas  per  capita  income.  This  message  is  primarily  one  of  establishing 
the  fart,  once  and  for  all,  that  if  you  are  looking  for  lOO.iXX)  markets — 
TOPEKANSAS  is  in  the  bag. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  ■  I  The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Morning  ond  Sunday)  H  I  (Evtning) 


Published  in  the  CapitM  of  Kansas,  by 


The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 


R*pr«s*nf*d  By  Tha  Capper  Publiegfiotw,  Inc. 
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soles  increase  136.5% 


laau  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  Oakite  Products.  Inc. 
And  what  an  anniversary! 


Oakite  sales  have  zoomed  to  the  highest  point  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  history  .  .  .  and  they  are  continuing  to  rise.  Each 
month  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  month  .  .  . 
each  year  is  better  than  the  last.  For  the  first  five  months 
of  1940,  sales  in  New  England  increased  1.36.5%! 


Credit  for  Oakite’s  success  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  America’s 
powerful  advertising  medium — the  daily  netvspaper.  In 
1948.  the  Company  inserted  400,  240,  and  120-line  ads  in 
291  daily  newspapers  up  to  three  times  a  week.  Result: 
Sales  increases  were  recorded  every  single  month  of  1948 
over  1947! 


NEW  ENGLAND  TOPS  THEM  ALL 

Prank  A.  Conolly,  Oakite’s  Merchandising  Manager,  states, 

“As  we  have  said  many  times  in  the  past  20 
years,  all  of  our  national  business  is  local.  W  e 
pin-point  our  advertising  into  each  individual 
market.  Newspapers  are  the  ideal  medium 
for  this  kind  of  selling." 

70  New  England  newspapers  are  responsible  for  Oakite’s 
record  sales  increase  of  1. %..'>%  in  1949. 

This  is  typical  of  the  job  that  these  newspapers  do  for  so 
many  advertisers.  The  penetration  powrer  of  New  England's 
well-read  newspapers  into  the  homes  of  the  people  who  buy 
makes  these  papers  the  most  successful  salesmen  any  adver¬ 
tiser  could  ever  use. 


Maine — Bdnqor  Ddily  N*ws  (M). 

Timet  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Prets 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE - Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  New  Hampshire  Morning 

Union  and  Manchester  Evening  Leader. 


RHODE  ISLAND — West  Warwick  Pawtuiet  Valley  Daily  Timet  (E),  Providence 
Buiietin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  ('$),  Woonsocket 
Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Antonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridgeport 
Post-Telegram  (MCE),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M).  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timet  (E),  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (MCE),  Now  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (ECS),  New 
London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MCE),  Torrington  Register 
(E),  Waterbury  Republican  C  American  (MCE),  Waterbury  Republican  (MCS). 


‘’•ob*  (MCE),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Boston  Pott  (M). 
won  Post  (S)  Boston  Rocord  A  Amorkan  (MAE),  Boston  Sunday  Advor-r 
Its  Entorpriso  A  Timas  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas, 

ki!-"  *  .*lver  Herald  Newt  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 

1*^— *  / V,  ^*^*’^^***  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MCE)  Lynn 
tHH'  .7  **^f°rd  Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard- 

tLTIL ‘“i’  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald  Berkshire  Eagle  (E), 
Waltham  Newt  Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and 
t»tnlng  Gazette  (MCE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
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PROMOTION 


Why  Be  So  Modest? 
Report  to  Your  Public 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


About  this  time  of  year  news¬ 
paper  promotion  shops  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staffs  are  busy 
trying  to  persuade  advertisers  to 
buy  space  in  various  year-end 
and  start-of-the-year  sections. 
Whatever  the  name  of  these  sec¬ 
tions,  they  are  usually  designed 
editorially  as  “review  and  fore¬ 
cast”  sections,  and  the  pitch  to 
advertisers  frequently  is  that  a 
good  way  to  start  the  new  year 
is  to  run  an  ad  bragging  about 
your  accomplishments  in  the  old 
one. 

Now  this  is  all  good.  The  sec¬ 
tions  are  good.  The  idea  of  run¬ 
ning  such  “report”  advertising 
is  good.  And  because  it’s  all 
good  for  the  other  fellow,  it’s 
good  for  newspapers,  too.  Our 
lament  long  has  been  that  news¬ 
papers  generally  neglect  to  run 
such  report  advertising,  and  in 
doing  so  neglect  one  of  the  most 
forceful  promotional  weapons  at 
their  command. 

Year-end  editions  will  be  full 
of  stories  put  out  by  the  wire 
services,  or  prepared  by  local 
staffs,  reporting  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  U.  S.  business,  indus¬ 
try.  finance,  politics,  govern¬ 
ment,  etc.,  etc.  But  you'll  have 
to  look  hard  to  find  any  mention 
of  U.  S.  newspapers. 

Few  Ada  by  Newspapers 

They’ll  be  full  of  ads.  too.  re¬ 
counting  what  this  company  has 
done  and  that  company  accom¬ 
plished.  And.  to  repeat  our¬ 
selves,  few  if  any  of  these  ads 
will  tell  what  any  newspaper 
has  done. 

So  this  is  to  renew  a  plea  that 
has  often  been  voiced  in  this 
space.  The  newspapers  as  a 
whole  have  much  to  tell  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  people  don’t  know 
about  them.  Each  newspaper 
has  a  story  to  tell  its  readers  of 
service  and  accomplishment  that 
the  readers  are  not  aware  of. 
’The  start  of  the  year  is  a  good 
tim  to  tell  the  story.  What’s 
keeping  us? 

As  if  to  underscore  this 
thought,  there  appears  in  Col¬ 
lier's  magazine  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  a  story  about  Min¬ 
neapolis’  Aqua  Jesters.  'This  is 
the  group  of  leading  citizens 
who  do  a  world  of  civic  good  by 
making  people  laugh. 

Now  the  idea  for  this  clown 
group  came  from  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  which 
now  also  supports  it  to  the  tune 
of  several  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Yet  we’ll  wager  there  are 
plenty  of  folks  in  Minneapolis 
who  know  about  the  Aqua  Jes¬ 
ters  and  profit  from  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  community  life  who 
do  not  know  that  the  clowns  are 
brought  to  them  by  their  news¬ 
papers.  Yet  the  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  are  more  aggressive  in  pro¬ 
moting  themselves  than  many 
other  newspapers. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 


new.-paper  promotion  campaigns 
of  all  time,  in  our  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  series  of  trade  paper 
ads  on  the  theme  “What  makes 
a  newspaper  great?”  that  the 
Star  and  Tribune  have  been  run¬ 
ning  now  for  some  time.  Current 
ad  in  the  campaign  tells  about 
their  local  comic  strip  Smorgy, 
which  also,  in  a  way,  contributes 
to  local  gaiety  since  it  is  a  lo¬ 
cal  strip  peopled  often  by  local 
characters. 

Newspapers  seem  to  be  afflict¬ 
ed  with  a  false  sense  of  modes¬ 
ty  when  it  comes  to  recounting 
their  accomplishments  in  the 
public  service.  But  they’ll  have 
to  get  over  this.  If  they  won’t 
tell  their  story,  nobody  else  will 
— and  unless  the  story  is  told, 
no  answer  is  given  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  never-resting  critics. 

Homemaker's  Institute 

Improving  on  the  old  cooking 
school  promotion,  the  Evansville 
( Ind.  >  Courier  and  Press  this 
year  tried  running  a  homemak¬ 
er’s  institute  instead,  and  with 
what  the  Promotion  Manager 
Robert  Fischer  reports  was 
great  success. 

The  institute  covered  the 
whole  range  of  homemaking, 
thus  covering  a  far  wider  range 
than  the  kitchen,  and  home 
economist  experts  in  fields  other 
than  cookery  were  brought  to 
town  for  the  event.  The  institute 
ran  for  nine  weeks,  with  ses¬ 
sions  every  Tuesda.v  and 
Wednesday. 

Companies  whose  products  are 
used  in  the  demonstrations  do¬ 
nated  door  prizes,  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  provided  the  ladies  with 
notebooks  and  pencils.  Every 
Monday  and  Tuesday  a  double 
spread  advertisement  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  enabled  sponsoring  adver¬ 
tisers  to  set  forth  their  product 
story. 

New  Model  Consumers 

"You’ll  find  them  in  every 
store  .  .  .  but.  brother  are  they 


THE  NEWSPAPER 

BRUjLIANT  technical  story 
of  the  workings  of  the  dally 
press  and  Its  laws.  Complete 
comparison  of  the  press  laws 
of  continental  Europe.  Eng¬ 
land.  U.  8..  Central  and  South 
America.  Covers  Internal  rules 
governing  work  of  modern 
newspapers,  their  shortcom¬ 
ings,  controversies  caused  by 
the  contents  of  the  press. 
“  .  .  .  an  exi-ellent  comparative 
studv  of  pres.s  laws;  nothing 
in  English  to  approach  it!” 

.  .  .  Professor  Z.  Chafec,  Jr., 
'THE  HARVARD  LAW  REVIEW. 
Order  Now!  Only  $5.50 
(Money  Back  Guaranteed). 
Staples  Press.  Inc.,  Dept.  EP-l, 
70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.  17. 


hard  to  sell!"  is  what  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif. I  Bee  says  about 
the  "new  postwar  model  con- 
s’umers.”  These  “buyers  in  the 
buyer’s  market”  are  "cautious, 
choosey,  deliberate  shoppers." 
And  "changing  these  shoppers 
to  buyers  takes  increased  sell¬ 
ing  effort.” 

To  inspire  that  increased  sell¬ 
ing  effort,  the  Bee  sends  out  a 
smart  broadside.  It’s  smart  in 
copy,  and  even  smarter  in  de¬ 
sign.  The  cartoon  drawings  in 
it  are  honeys.  The  point  the 
broadside  makes  is  that  the  Bee 
is  delivered  to  24  out  of  25  Sac¬ 
ramento  homes,  and  one  out  of 
two  homes  in  Sacramento’s  19- 
county  trading  area. 

A  neat  job,  very. 

In  the  Bag 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
paraphrases  the  old  slogan  into 
“Advertise  early  and  often”  in 
a  Christmas  shopping  broadside 
that  plugs  the  week  of  Nov.  28 
as  the  time  to  start  heavy  Christ¬ 
mas  promotions.  That’s  because 
Dec.  1  falls  in  that  week  and 
Dec.  1  is  the  day  the  Christmas 
saving  funds  cash  is  let  loose. 
A  spirited  and  persuasive  pro¬ 
motion. 

Milliron’s  of  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  44th  birth¬ 
day  with  a  gigantic  sale  which 
was  advertised  in  an  8-page  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Examiner.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  “the  biggest  day  in  our 
history,”  according  to  Milliron’s. 
which  calls  it  also  a  tribute  to 
the  power  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Examiner  gets  the 
story  out  in  a  forceful  broadside. 

Metropolitan  Group  has  out  a 
beautifully  done  broadside  tell¬ 
ing  how  Eatmor  cranberries  test¬ 
ed  the  group  and  found  results 
so  satisfactory  that  today  the 
group  is  top  of  the  schedule.  Not 
only  is  the  broadside  a  beautiful 
job  of  (X)lor  printing,  but  it  is 
impressive  in  design,  and  the 
story  it  tells,  of  course,  is  tre¬ 
mendous  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 
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For  the  Record  , 

Copies  of  the  Schenectadu 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  containing 
picture  and  text  series  of  earlj- 
photographs  of  Schenectady  art 
being  sent  to  all  schools  in  the 
area  for  placement  in  their  li¬ 
braries.  The  pictures,  made  in 
the  early  1870’s  by  what  wa 
known  as  the  “wet  plate”  proc¬ 
ess.  are  from  the  otfice  of  the  i 
city  historian.  I 


Bits  oi  News 

A  NUMBER  of  rewrites,  in  news 
style,  from  among  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  appearing 
in  each  issue  are  run  daily  by 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Timet  in 
a  box  under  the  heading  "Bits 
of  News  from  Classifi^  Ads 
Today.” 

Shaggy  Dog 

A  FRONT  PAGE  column  has 
been  opened  by  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C. )  Herald  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  readers’  favorite 
"shaggy  dog”  stories,  with  cash 
prizes  offered. 

Housewives'  Recipes 

Sunday  Editor  Garrett  D 
Byrnes  of  the  Providence  ( R.  L) 
Journal  asked  Rhode  Island 
housewives  for  their  favorite 
recipes,  to  be  printed  in  a  once 
a-week  series.  Before  he  print 
ed  the  first  winner,  the  paper 
had  nearly  a  year’s  supply  of 
recipes.  Winners  get  a  dollar 
and  a  Rhode  Islander  recipe 
notebook. 

■ 

Air  Lines  Welcomed 

Los  Angeles  —  When  Weste.Ti 
Air  Lines  opened  service  to  the 
Ontario  (Calif.)  International 
Airport  the  Ontario  Daily  Re¬ 
port  published  a  special  edition 
with  a  20-p2ge  welcoming  tab¬ 
loid  insert. 


''ALTAR  STAIRS”’ 

By  Dr.  John  Marvin  Rast 

A  SEVEN -DAY-A-WEEK,  150-WORD 
INSPIRATIONAL  AND  DRAMATIC 
SERMONETTE 

A  Religious  Feature  with  the  Appeal  of  a 
.  Daily  Short -Short  Story  I 

WHEN  A  SCOOP  IS  AVAILABLE,  WHY 
.  USE  A  FILLER 


THE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 
MELLOTT,  INDIANA 
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WHEN  BUSINESS  is  Harder  to  Get 


WHY? 


. . .  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  d  P  every 
week? 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

330  WEST  42nd  ST  ,  NEW  YORK  18,  N  Y.  •  333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  lU. 


Devaluation  Hits 
BermudaPapers; 
Rates  Increased 

Hamilton.  Bermuda — Bermu¬ 
da’s  two  dailies,  hit  by  deval¬ 
uation  of  the  pound,  increased 
advertising  rates  25^5-  in  ster¬ 
ling  on  Nov.  1-  . 

In  addition,  the  News  raised 
its  price  per  copy  from  four- 
pence  to  sixpence  (7c)  on  week¬ 
days  and  from  sevenpence  to 
ninepence  (lOV^c)  on  Saturdays. 

The  News  jacked  its  minimum 
advertising  rate  50%,  bringing 
it  even  with  the  Gazette’s  new 
rate  of  three  shillings  (43c)  an 
inch. 

A  News  advertisment  stated 
that  devaluation  has  boosted  the 
cost  of  newsprint  from  £39  to 
£51  a  ton.  The  dollar  price  re¬ 
mains  at  $154.  including  freight 
and  duty. 

Similar  43%  rises  have  result¬ 
ed  in  costs  of  wire  services, 
features,  mat  services  and 
comics. 

Ford  Baxter,  Gazette  business 
manager,  pointed  out  that  Eng¬ 
lish  advertisers  now  will  have 
to  pay  25%  more,  while  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  space  buyers 
will  effect  a  small  saving.  All 
contracts  are  being  honored  at 
the  present  prices,  he  said. 


^  Eaoeate  r  Prospects 
^  Analyze  Your  Competition 


r  74c  ^ 
REGISTER  LISTS 

'  The  Advertiser, 
Address,  Cnpitoli- 
lation 

'  Products  with 
Trade  Names 
'  Corporate 
Executives 
'  Advertising 
Manager 
'  Sales  Manager 
'  Printing  Buyer 
'  Advertising 
Agency  Handling 
Account 

’  Account  Executive 
Advertising  Medio 
Used 

’  Advertising 
Appropriations 
'  Chorocter,  Extent  / 
of  Distribution 


McGovern  Renamed 
By  Connecticut  AP 

•Vew  Britain,  Conn.  —  James 
L.  McGovern,  associate  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  Post,  who  on 
Nov.  13  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday,  was  re  elected  on  Nov. 
16  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Connecticut  circuit  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  a  post  he  has  held 
since  1933. 

Re  elected  with  Mr.  McCjGv- 
ern  at  the  circuit’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  was  Roger  A.  Connolly, 
managing  editor  of  the  Neiv 
Haven  Register,  secretary,  a 
post  he  first  assumed  in  1932. 
Both  nominations  were  unani¬ 
mous  as  were  the  re-elections 
of  Arthur  Sloane,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  Haven  Journal 
Courier,  and  ’Thomas  Ferguson, 
publisher  of  the  Manchester 
Herald,  as  vicepresidents. 

A  resolution  proposed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and 
American,  in  praise  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern,  was  adopted  by  a 
cheering  group. 


Important  Facts 

You  Need  to  Sell 

THE  13,500  LEADING 
ADVERTISERS  and  THEIR  AGENCIES 


You  can  generate  sale*  with  preciiion  only  when  you  plot  your 
tale*  course  with  /acts.  And  the  STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER  gives  you  the  pertinent  facts  you  need  about  the 
Companies  and  their  Advertising  Agencies  responsible  for  95% 
of  all  national  advertising  in  the  United  States.  ; 

In  one  handy  compact  book — ^you’ll  find  listed  and  cross-indexed 
for  instant  reference,  13,500  Companies  adth  50,000  Executives 
listed  by  title,  the  Advertising  Agency  handling  the  account, 
13,500  Brand  Names,  all  subdivided  into  47  classifications. 

Once  you  subscribe  to  the  STANDARD  ADVER¬ 
TISING  REGISTER — you’ll  use  it  constantly — 
and  you’ll  renew  your  subscription  year  after  year. 

’The  hardest  part  of  our  job  is  to  get  the  “Red 
Book”  into  your  hands.  So  how  about  this?  If 
you’re  a  rated  company,  we’ll  either  deliver  or  mail 
3rou  on  5  day  Free  Inspection  a  copy  of  the 
STANDARD  ADVERTISING  REGISTER.  No 
obligation,  of  course.  What’s  your  name  and 
address? 


Standard  source 
of  information 
about  3,000  U.S. 
and  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies 
with  data  on  their 
L  recognition,  per- 
\  sotmel,  and  over 
\  30,000  clients, 

n  Issued  three  times 
a  yeor  —  the 
U  AGCNCY  IIST  is 
port  of  STAND¬ 
ARD'S  complete 
service  or  may  be 
purchased  separ¬ 
ately. 

Write  for  colored 
illustrated  booklet 
giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  the 
STANDARD  AD- 
VERTISING  REG¬ 
ISTER  and  Sup¬ 
plementary  Serv¬ 
ices.  It's  yours  for 


the  asking. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Shaky  Job 


Monday  Noon 


Canadians  Request 
Free  Air  for  Facsimile 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Canada’s  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  have  been  viewing 
at  a  distance  the  experiments  of 
publishers  this  side  of  the  bor¬ 
der.  moved  this  week  to  head 
off  government  licensing  of  fac¬ 
simile  newspapers. 

Dealing  with  the  very  same 
question  which  has  bothered 
U.  S.  press  and  radio  represen¬ 
tatives,  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaners  Association  told  the 
Royal  Commission  on  National 
Development  in  the  Arts.  Let¬ 
ters  and  Sciences  that  facsimile 
.should  be  regulated  only  by  an 
independent  board  responsible 
to  Parliament,  and  not  by  the 
publicly-owned  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp..  which  operates 
commercial  radio  stations. 

Clifford  Sifton  of  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Free  Press  said  he  felt  the 
general  view  of  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers  was  that  licensing  au¬ 
thority  should  be  “as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  day-to-day  politics 
as  possible.” 

'Impossible  Situation’ 

Assuming  that  the  new  process 
eventually  displaced  present- 
day  new.soapers.  Mr.  Sifton  said; 
“It  w’ould  be  an  impossible  sit¬ 
uation  if  the  press  of  Canada 
had  to  satisfy  the  government 
in  power  at  the  moment  in  order 
to  be  able  to  go  on  publishing.” 

The  CDNA  brief  recom¬ 
mended  that  facsimile  should 
not  be  subject  to  anv  more  cen¬ 
sorship  or  control  than  now  is 
exercised  over  anv  present- 
style  newspapers  and  regulation 
should  be  kept  to  the  absolute 
minimum  required  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  mechanical  operation. 

I.  H.  MacDonald,  CDNA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  facsimile  to¬ 
day  might  be  compared  with  ra¬ 
dio  when  it  was  first  introduced. 
He  considered  it  “at  least  a  pos¬ 
sibility  if  not  a  probability”  that 
it  might  in  time  replace  the 
newspaner. 

Rov  H.  Thomson,  president  of 
the  Thomson  Dallies  and  one  of 
five  spokesmen  for  the  19-mem¬ 
ber  CDNA  delegation,  main¬ 
tained  that  newspapers  should 
have  a  preferred  position  in  the 
allocation  of  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  channels  as  they  become 
available  for  facsimile  broad¬ 
casting. 

Ask^  by  commission  counsel 
Peter  Wright  if  this  request 
would  .still  be  made  if  it  were 
to  result  in  a  monopoly  of  fac¬ 
simile  by  newspapers,  Mr. 
Thomson  replied: 

“Yes.  Newspapers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  organizations.  They 
know  the  business  of  handling 
news  and  treat  the  news  with 
respect  .  .  .  They  are  the  logical 
people  who  should  proceed  with 
a  new  medium  of  handling 
news.  .  .  .” 

Use  of  facsimile  might  well 
be  vital  to  the  continued  suc¬ 
cess  of  daily  newspapers,  per- 
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haps  even  to  their  continued  ex¬ 
istence.  the  publishers  said. 
They  held  that  if  present  radio 
broadcasting  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  were  applied  to  facsimile 
‘  they  w’ill  destroy  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  press  and  will 
strike  at  the  very  basis  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  pres.s.” 

Tax'  to  University 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has 
given  about  $75,000  worth  of 
facsimile  newspaper  equipment 
to  the  University  of  Miami  for 
research  purposes. 

Transfer  of  the  equipment 
was  made  during  a  formal  cere¬ 
mony  when  James  L.  Knight, 
Herald  business  manager,  gave 
title  to  the  property  to  Dr.  Bow¬ 
man  F.  A.she,  university  presi¬ 
dent. 

Included  were  38  facsimile  re¬ 
ceivers  and  transmitting  equip¬ 
ment  to  produce  airborne  news¬ 
papers.  The  equipment  former¬ 
ly  was  used  by  the  Herald  to 
broadcast  the  first  radio  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Southeast. 

The  Journalism  Department  of 
the  university  is  publishing 
TJ-M  Newsfax,  a  five-day-a-week 
facsimile  newspaper,  as  part  of 
its  re.search  in  this  field,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Simon  Hochbereer.  de¬ 
partment  chairman.  U-M  News- 
fax  is  written  and  produced  by 
journalism  students. 

Too  Small  for  Two 

After  three  years  of  opera¬ 
tion.  owners  of  WCLN  and  WW- 
SC  have  decided  that  the  Glens 
Falls.  N.  Y.  market  isn’t  big 
enough  for  both  of  them.  They 
have  asked  the  FCC  to  approve 
a  merger  in  which  the  Glens 
Falls  Post  Co.  (Post-Star  and 
Times)  would  acquire  a  half-in¬ 
terest  in  the  remaining  broad¬ 
cast  firm.  Great  Northern  Radio, 
Inc.  The  newspapers’  general 
manager,  Arthur  P.  Irving, 
heads  the  Glens  Falls  Publicity 
Corp..  which  would  discontinue 
broadcasting. 

Interest  in  KPAB 

Allen  K.  Tish  has  bought  the 
interest  of  Mark  Perkins  in 
KPAB  at  Laredo.  Tex.  for  $53,- 
000.  Mr.  Tish,  who  is  general 
manager  of  Laredo  Times,  paid 
up  salaries  five  days  past  due 
and  assumed  an  indebtedness  of 
$22,000. 

■ 

TV  Standard  Rates  Urged 

A  STUDY  of  rate  practices  of 
75  television  stations  has  led  the 
Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau  to 
recommend  standardization  of 
rate  card  formats  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  purchase  of 
TV  time.  Among  other  things, 
the  BAB  report^  that  23  sta¬ 
tions  pay  15*^^  agency  commis¬ 
sions  on  time  charges  only, 
while  37  pay  on  time  plus  some 
other  costs. 


Washington — The  term  “In- 
iormation  Specialist,"  which 
always  has  been  something 
of  a  mystery  to  Washington 
correspondents  dealing  with 
federal  agencies,  has  only 
slight  clarification  in  a  release 
from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  listing  press  contact 
and  their  specialties.  Included 
is  "Leonard  Murphy  (for 
earthquake  information  only)" 

Mobile  Ski  Unit 
Runs  Classes 
All  Over  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — A  mo¬ 
bile  ski  school  is  being  spon 
sored  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  as  a  good-will 
promotion  event. 

This  is  the  second  annual  ski 
school  sponsored  by  the  Deseret 
News,  but  differs  materially 
from  the  event  which  last  year 
attracted  1,500  ski  enthusiasts 
when  held  on  hills  within  the 
city  limits. 

'This  year,  the  school  is  being 
taken  to  the  skiers.  Five  week¬ 
ly  classes,  directed  by  40  in 
structors,  now  are  being  offered 
at  Alta  and  Brighton,  ski  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
just  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  At 
the  end  of  this  series,  the  school 
will  “go  on  the  road”  for  classes 
at  ski  slopes  near  Ogden,  Logan 
and  Provo,  Utah.  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  continue  to  Cedar  City, 
Utah,  and  some  southern  Idaho 
cities,  according  to  George  Nel 
son.  Deseret  News  sports  staffer 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  event. 

To  “put  the  show  on  the 
road.”  a  mobile  ski  school  unit 
has  been  set  up  in  a  station 
wagon  and  trailer,  to  carry  10 
ski  instructors  to  the  various 
locales.  The  10  are  headed  by 
Alf  Engen,  Olympic  ski  coach 
and  former  holder  of  the  world 
ski  jump  record.  In  each  lo¬ 
cality,  additional  Instructors  are 
to  be  recruited  from  among  lo¬ 
cal  skiers. 

At  the  opening  session  at 
Alta,  400  ski  enthusiasts  attend¬ 
ed,  permitting  assignment  of  an 
instructor  to  each  group  of  10. 

The  school  is  free  to  News 
readers.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  join  is  to  fill  out  and  return 
a  blank  printed  in  the  News, 
which  includes  a  release  of  li¬ 
ability  for  injuries. 

The  News  arranged  with  a 
bus  line  operating  to  the  Alta 
resort  to  provide  transportation 
from  and  to  Salt  Lake  City  for 
those  attending  the  school  at 
half  fare  (80  cents  a  round 
trip).  In  the  other  cities  to  be 
visited,  arrangements  are  under 
way  to  have  transoortation  paid 
by  local  service  clubs. 

*■ 

Larger  Type 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  switched  to  a 
larger  type  face  for  its  news 
columns  effective  with  editions 
on  Nov.  21.  The  change  was  to 
Corona  7i-'fe-point  on  an  8-point 
slug,  replacing  7-point  Minion 
on  a  71^-point  slug. 


Quarterbacks  ^ 
Doily's  Guests 

Chicago  —  Chicago  Herald-  ' 
American's  Quarterback  Club 
has  been  playing  to  a  capacity  j 
crowd  each  Monday  noon  dur-  1 
ing  the  football  season.  An  at¬ 
tendance  of  about  1,000  has 
marked  each  of  eight  sessions. 

The  H-A's  Quarterback  Club  1 
is  one  of  the  Hearst  paper’s  ma-  I 
jor  sports  promotions  conducted  i 
annually  under  the  general  su-  | 
pervision  of  Leo  Fischer,  sports  ' 
editor.  The  Monday  quarter- 
backers  have  been  addressed  by  ^ 
leading  Big  Ten  conference 
coaches  and  athletic  directors, 
and  prominent  figures  in  pro¬ 
fessional  football. 

Honor  Prep  Stars 

.Also  featured  at  the  luncheons 
are  movies  of  some  outstanding  : 
college  or  professional  game.  I 

The  outstanding  “Prep  Star  of 
the  Week’’  in  the  Chicago  area.  ' 
selected  by  a  poll  of  coaches  and 
officials  in  cooperation  with  the 
Herald-American,  receives  a 
certificate. 

Outstanding  as  a  sports  spec¬ 
tacle  is  the  H-A's  College  All- 
Star  basketball  game.  For  the 
10th  consecutive  year,  the  Col¬ 
lege  All-Stars  played  recently  at 
the  Chicago  Stadium  before 
more  than  17,000  spectators. 

All  proceeds  go  to  the  Herald- 
American  Benefit  Fund  used  to 
bring  cheer  to  disabled  war  vet-  1 
erans  in  the  Chicago  area  hos-  1 
pitals.  The  1949  game  netted 
more  than  $11,000  after  all  ex¬ 
penses  had  been  paid. 

Another  H-A-sponsored  chari¬ 
ty  classic  was  the  Chicago-Card- 
inal-Philadelphia  Eagle  pre-sea¬ 
son  pro  football  game  before  36,- 
992  fans.  The  benefit  fund  net¬ 
ted  $24,900  from  this  contest. 

In  addition,  the  Herald-Ameri¬ 
can  sponsors  a  number  of  sport- 
events  designed  to  appeal  to 
both  young  and  old:  a  citywide 
basketball  program  for  young¬ 
sters  17  and  under,  the  ROTC 
and  Citizen’s  rifle  matches  for 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
trophies,  a  learn-to-swim  cam¬ 
paign,  women's  bowling  tour 
neys  and  junior  golf. 

The  H-A  benefit  fund  re¬ 
ceived  $22,500  from  Sportsman 
Park  horse  races  and  Aurora 
Trotting  Track.  t 
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‘Good  Deed’  Award  Set 
For  N.  Y.  State  Carriers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


New  York  State's  newspaper-  der  her  head  and  wrapped  the 
boys  will  get  recognition  for  other  around  a  neck  wound.  He 
spmal  services  to  their  fellow  ran  to  a  neighbor  and  told  her 
men  through  a  plan  recently  to  call  an  ambulance.  The  am- 


adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  group  will  sponsor  an 
annual  Newspaper  Boy  Award 
of  Merit. 

The  plan  was  proposed  by  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Vaeth,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  who  was  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Vaeth  appointed  a  committee  to 
present  such  a  plan,  under 
which  every  newspaperboy  in 
the  state  is  eligible.  The  three- 
point  program  provides  for  such 
an  award  on  the  following  basis: 

Basis  of  Award 

1.  The  boy  must  have  per¬ 
formed  a  deed  of  service  for  his 
fellow  man  or  his  community. 

2.  The  deed  must  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  his  fellow  man 
or  Ms  community. 

3.  The  deed  must  have  been 
performed  without  intent  of  re¬ 
ceiving  rewards  or  material 
gain. 

A  committee,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  association, 
shall  decide  whether  the  boy  is 
deserving  of  the  award.  It  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  circulation 
manager  of  the  newspaper  sold 
by  the  newspaperboy.  Serving 
on  the  committee  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  President  Cyrus  H. 
Favor,  Utica  Daily  Press,  are: 

Mr.  Vaeth,  chairman;  John  J. 
Mullen.  Hempstead  Newsday; 
Charles  D.  Curry,  Newburgh 
Beacon-News;  Milton  H.  Ottman, 
Schenectady  Union-Star;  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  Crane,  Hornell  Tribune 
and  George  Erb,  Jr.,  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  | 

The  merit  award  will  be  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  boy’s  deeds 
over  and  above  his  normal  serv-  j 
ice  of  newspaper  delivery,  j 

The  award  will  serve  as  a  i 
permanent  momenta  to  the  boy.  | 
Each  boy  who  wins  the  award  ! 
will  have  his  name  inscribed  on  ' 
a  permanent  scroll  of  award 
winners. 


Hero  On  His  Birthday 

L^uis  Pfeifer,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  car¬ 
rier  recently  observed  his  14th 
birthday  by  aiding  a  woman 
hurt  by  her  own  car.  He  had 
placed  a  paper  on  the  porch  of 
a  subscriber  when  he  noticed 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Jeff  Ahrens  get  out 
of  a  car,  to  open  the  garage 
doors.  Two  small  children  re- 
mauied  in  the  car. 

Louis  delivered  another  paper, 
then  saw  the  Ahrens  car  start 
up  suddenly  and  run  Mrs.  Ah¬ 
rens  down.  Louis  ran  over, 
turned  off  the  ignition  and 
pulled  on  the  brake.  He  dragged 
Mrs.  Ahrens  from  beneath  the 
car,  took  her  house  keys  from 
her  purse  and  got  two  towels 
from  the  house.  He  laid  one  un- 


bulance  came  end  Louis  picked 
up  his  newspapers  and  contin¬ 
ued  his  route. 


ICMA  Canadian  Plans 
The  51st  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  will  take 
place  at  the  Manoir  Richelieu, 
Murray  Bay,  Quebec,  June  12 
to  15.  This  will  be  the  eighth 
meeting  of  the  association  in 
Canada. 

Plan  Roundtables 
President  J.  B.  Lee,  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution,  announced 
that  the  board  of  directors  ap¬ 
proved  the  locale  and  dates  at 
the  recent  fall  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Canadian  members  were 
instrumental  in  obtaining  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  hotel  and  a 
round-trip  steamship  cruise 


from  Montreal  at  a  reduced  rate. 

According  to  First  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Jere  C.  Healy,  Passaic  (N. 
J.)  Herald-News,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  business  program, 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  time  will 
be  used  for  roundtable  discus¬ 
sions. 

Convention  arrangements  are 
under  the  general  chairmanship 
of  J.  D.  Cameron,  Winnipeg 
( Man. )  Free  Press,  with  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  membership  of 
Canadian  CMA  on  committees. 
Ralph  Cowen,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star,  will  plan  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet.  Steamship  and  hotel  re¬ 
servations  will  be  handled  by 
L.  T.  Colvey,  Montreal  (Que. ) 
Gazette. 


WE  PUT  OUR  OWN  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 


Enthusiastic  employees,  who  are  happy 
in  their  work,  mean  increased  efficiency 
in  an  organization ;  and  to  The  Mutual 
Life  that  means  speedier  and  improved 
service  for  our  more  than  one  million 
Ix)licyholders. 

To  find  out  what  our  employees  think 
alx>ut  their  working  conditions,  a  survey 
is  conducted  jieriodically.  Thus  each  em¬ 
ployee  has  a  chance  to  express  opinions 
regarding  working  conditions,  compensa¬ 
tion,  promotion  op^xirtunities-  even  the 
quality  of  food  served  in  our  Home  Office 
employee  luncheon  rooms. 


These  surveys  are  invaluable  guides  ii\ 
planning  for  the  well-being  of  our  em¬ 
ployees.  They  have  helped  us  develop  our 
“Employee  Security  Plan”  which  pro¬ 
vides  illness  allowances,  income  at  retire¬ 
ment,  disability  and  death  benefits;  our 
job  evaluation  program  which  assures  our 
fiersonnel  of  salaries  commensurate  with 
their  tasks,  and  many  other  projects  to 
keep  morale  high. 

We  feel  our  jxil  icy  holders  will  receive 
the  highest  quality  of  service,  if  we  do  our 
utmost  to  maintain  a  staff  of  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  employees. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

All  the  Latest  News 
From  Around  &  About 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 


Minneapolis  —  Two  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  comeramen — Bonham 
Cross  and  Jack  Gillis — acted  as 
decoys  for  each  other  the  other 
night  in  getting  action  shots 
of  a  man  arrested  in  the  wee 
hours  after  swinging  a  shotgun 
around  in  his  former  wife’s 
apartment. 

The  would-be  gunman  wanted 
no  more  part  of  pictures  than 
his  wife  wanted  shotgun  pel¬ 
lets.  He  tried  to  duck  the  pho¬ 
tographers,  but  they  had  front 
and  profile  covered. 

When  police  got  him  in  a 
squad  car,  he  successfully 
dodged  Mr.  Cross  only  to  find 
himself  facing  Mr.  Gillis’  lens. 
Same  thing  happened  when  they 
reached  the  courthouse.  This 
time,  though,  it  was  Mr.  Cross' 
turn  to  shoot  the  culprit  as  he 
shielded  himself  from  Mr.  Gillis. 

This  maneuvering  is  known 
in  the  business  as  getting  your 
picture  correctly  indentified 
from  left  to  right 

*  •  • 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. — Edward 
E.  Schultz  of  the  Union-Star 
sneaked  into  a  leftist  United 
Electrical  Workers  meeting  re¬ 
cently  by  claiming  he  was  a 
photographer  from  the  Daily 
Worker. 

The  press,  it  seems,  was  de¬ 
nied  admittance. 

The  enterprising,  never-take- 
no-for  an-answer  Mr.  Schultz 
had  been  attacked  at  an  earlier 
meeting  by  a  left-winger  who 
believed  the  photograoher  was 
a  right-winger  from  New  York 
City.  Police  broke  up  this  meet¬ 
ing. 

And  at  a  later  meeting,  he 
was  blocked  off  by  Victor 
Pasche,  an  assistant  business 
manager  and  former  newsman. 

When  he  finally  did  get  in, 
the  magic  words  were:  “Tm 
from  New'  York — the  Daily 
Worker.” 

He  was  believed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  that’s  all,  brother. 
Quicker  than  you  can  say  Joe 
Stalin,  the  same  guy  who  had 
bounced  him  hours  before  did 
it  again. 

If  you  had  trouble  keeping 
count  of  the  number  of  times 
Ed  was  in,  then  thrown  out. 
think  of  how  confused  he  must 
have  been. 

•  •  * 

Los  Angeles — Bob  Jakobsen 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
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cently  went  to  great  length — 
400  yards  by  aerial  cable,  to  be 
exact — to  get  pictures  of  salvage 
operations  on  a  Greek  freighter 
stranded  on  a  reef. 

There  was  only  one  way  to 
reach  the  ship  for  closeups, 
Jake  learned,  and  this  was  by 
the  aerial  tramway. 

He  made  the  trips  although 
the  salvage  boss  had  found  it 
difficult  to  get  workmen  to  ride 
the  bouncing  platform  high 
above  the  huge  breakers. 

Tom  Cameron.  Times  re¬ 
porter,  made  a  picture  of  Jake 
riding  the  high  wire  back  to 
the  beach  in  the  company  of 
a  load  of  grain. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in 
the  rumor  that  the  next  time 
Jake  ventures  forth  in  such 
style  he’ll  ask  for  flight  pay. 

•  •  • 

Macon,  Ga.  —  A  city  court 
jury  found  E.  W.  Coursey  inno¬ 
cent  of  a  charge  of  assault  and 
battery  brought  by  Hank  Griffin 
of  the  Macon  Telegraph  & 
News. 

Mr.  Coursey  allegedly  hit  Mr. 
Griffin  with  a  bottle  when  the 
photographer  took  his  picture. 
The  defendant  said  he  threw’  the 
bottle  at  the  camera  and  not 
at  Mr.  Griffin.  The  bottle  hit 
the  lensman  on  the  shoulder 
when  he  dodged  to  protect  his 
camera.  Mr.  Coursey  claimed. 

Biggest  issue  in  the  case,  of 
course,  concerned  not  what 
part  of  the  anatomy  Mr.  Griffin 
was  smote  upon,  or  whether  he 
tried  to  save  his  camera,  or 
where  the  defendant  aimed  the 
bottle,  but  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Coursey’s  right  of  privacy  had 
been  invaded. 

The  attorney  for  the  defense 
said,  to  wit,  that  a  man’s  pic¬ 
ture  is  his  own  property,  that 
Mr.  Coursey  had  a  perfect  right 
to  go  up  and  ask  for  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  that,  finally,  he  was 
entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Griffin’s  lawyer  said  no, 
Mr.  Coursey  didn’t  have  any 
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privacy  rights  for  the  simple 
reason  he  had  appeared  as  a 
public  witness  in  a  trial. 

No  comment  here  on  this  one, 
except  to  say  wait  till  the  as¬ 
sociations  latch  onto  it.  Their 
editorials  will  be  stronger  than 
anything  we  could  write. 

«  «  « 

Toronto,  Can.  — There’s  not 
much  difference  in  photo  oper¬ 
ations  between  Canadian  papers 
and  those  in  the  States,  as  the 
boys  up  there  will  tell  you. 
Same  techniques,  same  equip¬ 
ment.  same  One  More  Club. 

Even  the  same  jeeps,  and  this 
is  a  stick  or  two  about  those 
jeeps  used  by  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram,  which  owns  two  fire-red 
ones.  John  MacLean  and  Har¬ 
old  Whyte  are  the  jeep  jockeys. 
They  both  write  and  take  pic¬ 
tures. 

As  would  be  expected,  the 
jeeps  are  equipped  with  police 
radio  receivers,  with  a  tie-in 
at  the  Telegram  city  desk  so 
that  the  desk  knows  at  all  times 
where  the  jeeps  can  be  located. 

The  publicity  value  of  the 
jeeps  is  being  exploited  to  the 
fullest  in  outlying  districts 
where  the  newspaper  is  trying 
to  build  circulation.  The  name 
of  the  paper  is  painted  in  large 
letters  on  both  of  them. 

Aside  from  such  a  commercial 
pitch,  the  nice  thing  about  hav¬ 
ing  them  is  that  the  reporter- 
photographers  can  follow  any 
leads  from  the  police  radio  or 
develop  stories  on  their  own 
initiative. 

•  •  • 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — A  news¬ 
paper  “card  of  thanks’’  in  re¬ 
verse  is  among  Spartanburg 
Her  aid- Journal  good  will  build- 
er.s.  For  example:  This  Page  1 
announcement:  “Herald-Journal 
Photographer  Harry  White 
wishes  to  thank  publicly  officers 
who  assisted  him  in  getting  pic¬ 
tures  rapidly  at  the  wreck  on 
the  old  Greenville  Highway 
Wednesday  night.  Harry  was 


working  against  a  fast-approacn- 
ing  deadline  and  the  officers 
cleared  the  spectators  away  $o 
he  could  get  shots  of  the  acci¬ 
dent."  The  “card  of  thanks” 
lists  the  officers  who  co¬ 
operated. 

Shutter  Shorts 

Capt.  William  Stapleton,  Mi¬ 
ami  ( Fla. )  Herald,  has  b«n 
named  to  the  staff  of  Florida’s 
adjutant  general,  Mark  W. 
Lance.  He  will  serve  as  pub 
lie  relations  officer  for  the  Na 
tional  Guard  in  the  southeast 
ern  area.  During  the  last  war, 
the  captain  was  a  Signal  Corps 
photo  officer.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Miami  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn. 

«  •  • 

Lloyd  Noel,  president  of  the 
Western  Montana  Press  Radio 
Club  of  Missoula.  Mont.,  an 
nounces  a  $100  scholarship  has 
been  established  by  the  club 
for  a  Montana  State  University 
journalism  student  who  has 
shown  ability  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Al  Au  MULLER,  New  York 
World-Telegram  staffer,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  photo  features 
for  his  paper.  The  column  con¬ 
cerns  photography  for  begin¬ 
ners. 

Don  Phelan,  staffer  with 
Acme  Newspictures.  Manhattan, 
and  Mrs.  Phelan  are  parents  of 
a  son.  Joseph  Thomas. 

Seizure  &  Release 

Al  Cocking  of  Acme,  and 
Frank  Noel  of  Associated  Press 
were  arrested  in  Berlin  recently 
when  a  defective  flashbulb  mis¬ 
behaved  in  Noel’s  camera  while 
they  were  covering  a  reception 
East  German  President  Wil¬ 
helm  Pieck.  When  the  Russians 
learned  the  Americans  were  not 
involved  in  a  diabolical  capital¬ 
istic  plot,  they  were  released.  Al 
has  already  learned  the  Rus¬ 
sian  seizure  technique:  He’s 
been  grabbed  several  times. 
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Articles 


The  ScieHce  Clubs  of 
America  are  an  estab¬ 
lished  nation-wide  insti¬ 
tution,  warmly  supported 
and  publicised  by  tou  ns. 
cities,  communities,  and 
Governmental  p  roups. 
The  beneficial  ideals  of 
the  plan  are  familiar. 
7tith  Youth  receiving  a 
lion’s  share  of  the  vast 
fraternal  movement. 

Schools  are  benefiting 
and  enthusiastic.  Yet  the 
spiritual  values  of  the 
Clubs  tvould  fall  far 
short  were  it  not  for  the 
immediate  support  of 
America’s  loyal  netvs- 
papers. 
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paper  sponsoring  it,  inexpensive  and — ^with  no  subtle 
"strings  attached".  Get  this  fact  clearly— it  is  no  "free 
space  racket,"  but  rather  a  builder  of  newspaper  good¬ 
will  and  of  civic  advancement. 

Two  sturdy  groups  operate  with  you  .  .  .  educators, 
high  school  heads,  public-spirited  citizens.  And — the 
boys  and  the  girls  who,  in  a  brief  time,  will  be  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  your  paper. 

The  climax  of  each  local  phase  of  the  National  Science 
Fair  will  be  in  YOUR  CITY,  sponsored  by  YOUR  news¬ 
paper.  The  National  Science  Fair  has  a  vast  get-to¬ 
gether  in  Philadelphia  for  final  honors. 

Science  Service 

1719  N  STREET.  N.W. 

WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 


All  aecondory  schools  in  your 
area  will  be  encouraged  to  arrange 
displays  oi  scientific  value  suitable 
lor  public  showing.  These  will  be 
brought  together  lor  local  awards, 
and  shown  at  the  local  lair  spon¬ 
sored  by  your  newspaper. 


The  best  of  these  exhibits  produced 
by  students  in  the  senior  high  school 
divisions  are  eligible  ior  entry  in  the 
National  Science  Fair.  Your  news¬ 
paper  will  send  the  total  number  oi 
students  up  to  your  quota  to  the 
National  Fair. 


Space  does  not  permit  any  ela¬ 
boration  oi  the  interesting  details,  as 
related  to  newspapers.  Please  send 
ior  a  very  complete  summary,  to¬ 
gether  with  iree  "helps."  Many 
papers  hove  already  signed.  It  is  a 
Youth  movement,  unselfish  and  in¬ 
terest-arousing. 
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I  couldn’t  afford 
to  pass  it  up” 


RUSSELL  VAN  GUNTEN,  as  Madia  Director, 
guides  the  expenditure  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  in  newspaper 
space  out  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing’s  Chicago  office  for  such  leading 
newspaper  spenders  as  Armour  and 
lg|^  Company,  International  Cellucotton, 
Pepsodent,  Frigidaire,  etc. 


DECLARES  RUSSELL  VAN  GUNTEN.  MEDIA  DIRECTOR,  FOOTE.  CONE  &  BELDING,  CHICAGO, 


“Fve  been  reading  Editor  &  Publisher  off  and  on  for 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  because  Pm  afraid  I’ll  miss 
something  important  in  newspaperdom  if  I  don’t — 
articles  that  put  me  back  on  track,  refute  adverse  im- 
presssions  I've  gathered,  inform  me  on  current  and 
new  developments,  R.O.P.  color,  new  usages,  etc.” 


to  sell  Big~Money  Newspaper  Buyers 


VITAL  STATISTICS  . .  .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is 
within  this  group  that  Editor  &  Pubusher  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical 
or  resultful  way  of  reaching  the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising 
pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Delegates  Are  Named 
For  Canada  Parley 


Ottawa — A  party  of  distin¬ 
guished  newspaper  executives 
from  all  parts  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  will  arrive  in  Canada 
next  June  for  the  Seventh  Im¬ 
perial  Press  Conference.  The 
party,  which  will  also  tour 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  will  in¬ 
clude: 

United  Kingdom 

Col.  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  London  Times,  presi¬ 
dent,  Empire  Press  Union. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Iliffe,  Birming¬ 
ham  Post,  honorary  treasurer, 

EPU. 

Sir  Harry  Brittain,  founder 
and  honorary  life  member.  EPU. 

H.  E.  Turner,  general  secre¬ 
tary,  EPU. 

John  Coope,  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  and  Sunday 
Pictorial  Newspapers,  Ltd. 

E.  J.  Robertson,  London  Ex 
press  Newspapers  Ltd. 

Bernard  Alton,  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association. 

Alan  Pitt  Robbins,  editor,  the 
London  Times. 

Denis  G.  Berry,  Xemsley 
Newspapers  Ltd. 

W.  T.  Curtis-Wilson,  the 
Newspaper  Society. 

Frank  Webber,  Western  Mail, 

Cardiff. 

R.  P.  T.  Gibson.  Westminster 
Press  Provincial  Newspapers 
Ltd. 

W.  L.  Andrews.  Yorkshire 
Post. 

Sir  Robert  Evans,  Evans 
Brothers  Ltd. 

W.  A.  Cole.  Reuters  Ltd. 

Dermot  Morrah,  the  Round 
Table. 

(Five  delegates  still  to  be 
appointed). 

New  Zealand 

Ronald  D.  Horton,  president. 

New  Zealand  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors  Association  and  man¬ 
aging  director.  New  Zealand 
Herald,  Auckland. 

David  Smith,  managing  di¬ 
rector.  Evening  Star,  Dunedin. 

P.  R.  Scobie,  manager.  Do¬ 
minion,  Wellington. 

George  Burns,  editor,  Star- 
Sun,  Christchurch. 

F.  N.  Anderson,  director. 

Southland  Times.  Invercargill. 

E.  G.  Guy,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Rotura  Post,  Rotura. 

Stanley  Muir,  director,  Gis¬ 
borne  Herald,  Gisborne. 

E.  G.  Kerr,  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Timaru  Herald.  Timaru. 

South  African 

H.  Flather,  editor.  Cape  Ar¬ 
gus,  Cape  Town. 

Mervyn  Ellis,  editor.  Natal 
Mercury,  Durban. 

N.  Caley,  editor,  Sunday 
Times,  Johannesburg. 

W.  Addison,  editor.  Star,  Jo¬ 
hannesburg.  .  . 

N.  S.  Ferris,  editor,  Rhodesia  against  parts  of  the  story  as  a 
Herald,  Salisbury,  Southern  slight  to  Cuban  women. 
Rhodesia.  After  an  investigation,  the 

R.  N.  Horne,  general  man-  press  group  reported:  "Wallace 
ager.  South  African  Press  As-  has  been  exonerated  of  all  re- 
sociation,  Johannesburg.  •  sponsibility  and  reinstated  to 

full  membership." 

Indian  Mr.  Wallace  is  a  son  of  Tom 

M.  N.  Cama.  proprietor.  Bom-  Wallace,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
bay  Chronicle.  Louisville  (Ky. )  Times. 


and  here  are 
of  the  Foote, 


some 
Cone  &  Belding 
accounts  spendin 
$25,000  or  more 
in  Newspapers  ^ 


Armour  &  Go . 

Beatrice  Foods  . 

Bourjois  . 

Carter  Products  . 

Frigidaire  Div.  (General  Motors) 

General  Foods  (Postum) . 

General  Motors  (Delco  Div.) .  .  . 

International  Cellucotton  . 

Leibman  Breweries . 

New  York  Central  . 

Pepsodent  Div.  (Lever  Bros.)  .  . . 

Rheem  Mtg.  Co . 

RKO  Radio  Pictures  . 


De-Inking  Mill  crt  Gary 
On  Experimental  Basis 

Gary,  Ind.  —  The  de-inked 
newsprint  mill  established  near 
here  by  six  Mid-west  publishers 
is  producing  about  20  tons  daily 
on  an  experimental  basis. 

Some  of  the  paper  has  been 
used  by  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
and  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  J. 
R.  Snyder,  publisher  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  reported.  The  mill  is  on  a 
two-shift  basis,  he  said,  and  thus 
far  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  enough  old  newspa¬ 
pers  as  raw  material.  However, 
he  explained,  many  experiments 
are  being  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  ingredients  for 
good  newsprint. 


*Figures  from  a  recent  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Study  of  National  Advertisers 
spending  $25,000  or  more  in  netvspa- 
p*‘rs  in  1948. 
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Youngsters 
Vice  for  N. 

By  Doris  Willens 

Henriette  oe  Sieves  spent  10 
nights  in  a  dancehall  for  the 
New  York  Post.  Her  brother,  a 
Wall  Street  broker,  has  not 
spoken  to  her  since.  Her  mother 
left  town  when  Post  trucks  ap¬ 
peared  with  pictures  of  her 
daughter  in  a  low-cut  evening 
gown. 

Alvin  Davis,  who  authored 
the  first  of  the  Post's  "vice 
series,"  "Sin  Street."  fled  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  vacation  when  his 
articles  hit  the  newsstands. 
("Misery  loves  company,”  he 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  "I  feel 
better  now  that  some  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  have  had  similar  assign¬ 
ments.”) 

David  Gelman  joined  a  juve¬ 
nile  gang  for  a  Post  series,  then 
went  to  Seattle.  (“The  paper 
thought  I’d  be  safe  there — actu¬ 
ally  my  greatest  peril  was  all 
the  spaghetti  and  beer  I  had  to 
consume  while  posing  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  gang.”) 

From  Teas  to  Dancehalls 

Miss  de  Sieyes,  Vassar  '45  and 
the  wife  of  an  Elnglish  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Princeton  University,  left 
the  newspaper  staff  last  Sep¬ 
tember  and  was  engaged  in  be¬ 
ing  a  faculty  wife.  She  had  just 
returned  from  a  faculty  tea 
when  Paul  Sann,  Post  executive 
editor,  called  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  do  the  dancehall  as¬ 
signment. 

"My  husband  said  I  should 
take  the  assignment,  and  I  did,” 
she  ;ehited. 

Her  mother,  who  lives  just 
outside  Boston,  was  in  New 
York  because  a  daughter-in-law 
was  about  to  have  a  baby.  The 
day  the  first  dancehall  article 
appeared,  Mrs.  de  Sieyes  got 
into  a  cab  and  rode  down  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue  buying  up  all  the 
Posts  at  the  newsstands. 

"Then  she  went  back  home.” 
Miss  de  Sieyes  sighed.  "She  said 
she  couldn't  stand  10  days  of  it. 
My  brother  hasn't  signed  a 
check  since,  because  he’s  afraid 
someone  might  recognize  the 
name.”  She  admitted  her  hu.s- 
band,  t<M,  had  been  somewhat 
“cool”  since  the  series  began. 

Gang  Suggested  Changes 

Twenty  -  three  -  year  -  old  Mr. 
Gelman  became  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  gang  under  the 
pseudonym  "Johnny  Ferraro.” 
Before  he  started  writing  his  ar 
tides,  he  told  the  gang  who  he 
was  and  what  he  intended  to  do. 
The  gang  was  pleased. 

One  day  three  of  the  gang 
strolled  into  the  Post  city  room, 
Mr.  Gelman  told  E  &  P,  their 
holsters  outlined  through  tight 
fitting  clothes.  Everyone  gasped. 
They  found  Mr.  Gelman  and 
askdl  him  to  bring  the  drafts 
of  his  articles  and  step  outside. 

He  said  they  took  him  into  a 
car.  made  him  read  the  articles, 
and  suggested  changes  where 
they  thought  the  identifications 
were  too  clear.  He  made  the 
changes.  Then,  he  said,  they 
starts  to  query  him  about  Mrs. 


Probe 
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Dorothy  Schiff,  Post  publisher. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  much 
money  she  carried  on  her  per¬ 
son,  what  door  she  left  from 
and  at  what  hour.  "I  had  to  talk 
plenty  fast  to  get  them  off  the 
subject,”  Mr.  Gelman  related. 
As  a  token  of  their  appreciation 
for  the  articles,  the  gang  gave 
the  reporter  a  stolen  cigarette 
lighter. 

Mr.  Davis  collected  his  “Sin 
Street"  material  while  his 
French  war  bride  was  in  Europe 
visiting  her  family.  She  didn’t 
know  about  his  assignment. 

One  night  Mr.  Davis  was  in  a 
Lexington  Avenue  bar  with  two 
prostitutes  on  his  arms.  He  ran 
into  three  reporters  from  his  old 
police  beat.  Ever  since  they 
have  been  threatening  to  tell  his 
wife  about  the  incident.  The  re¬ 
porter  insisted  his  wife  knows 
all  about  it  by  now. 

On  his  first  Saturday  night  on 
"Sin  Street” — which  Mr.  Davis 
still  refuses  to  identify — the 
reporter  found  a  dice  game  go¬ 
ing  on  a  curb.  He  got  into  the 
game  ( with  his  Post  expense 
account)  and  discovered  quick¬ 
ly  enough  that  five  men  were 
running  the  game.  By  watching 
them,  he  cleaned  up  $195  in  15 
minutes.  Afraid  to  leave  and 
afraid  to  stay,  he  waited  until 
an  empty  cab  rode  by,  then 
hepped  on  the  fender  and  rode 
home. 

Mr.  Davis  said  he  returned  to 
the  area  the  next  night,  hoping 
he  would  not  run  into  the  dice 
players.  He  did.  and  one  recog 
nized  him.  Mr.  Davis  was  "in¬ 
vited”  to  play  again  that  night. 
He  did  and  quickly  dropped  $50. 

"We're  the  teen-age  gang  of 
New  York  reporters."  Miss  de 
Sieyes  inserted  unhappily. 

Not  a  youngster  but  still  one 
of  the  bunch  by  dint  of  having 
written  another  of  the  vice 
series  is  Ted  Poston,  who  col¬ 
lected  material  for  a  Post  spread 
on  dope.  A  federal  agent  plant¬ 
ed  him  as  a  dope  peddler  in 
Newark  for  a  time,  and  Mr. 
Poston  was  among  a  group  of 
the  “salesmen”  hauled  in  on  a 
raid. 


Call  to  Hungary 
Ends  in  a  Jam 

Chicago — A  Sun-Times'  tele 
phone  call  to  Hungarian  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Kallai  ended  in 
a  “jam”  when  the  newspaper 
sought  to  learn  the  whereabouts 
of  Robert  Vogeler,  formerly  of 
LaGrange,  Ill. 

The  New  York  operator  com 
pleted  the  call  to  the  Foreign 
Minister,  who  first  reported  he 
was  ready  to  talk,  but  then  had 
to  call  for  an  interpreter  who 
was  to  relay  the  conversation 
to  Kallai.  When  a  Sun-Times 
reporter  asked  the  interpreter 
why  Vogeler  had  been  arrested 
the  caU  was  jammed  with 
screeching  noises. 


Agency  Uses  Ad 
Made  for  Client 


With  the  permission  of  the  cli¬ 
ent  for  whom  they  prepared  a 
special  institutional  ad  based 
upon  a  Thanksgiving  theme 
( see  cut ) ,  Marschalk  &  Pratt 
Co.,  Manhattan  ad  agency,  this 
week  ran  the  same  ad  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  New  York  Times  over  the 
agency’s  signature. 

Headlined  “There  was  PLEN¬ 
TY  for  ALL  .  .  .  only  when  men 
were  free  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves!”  the  ad  was  written  for 
International  Nickel  Co.  for  use 
in  Huntington,  W.  Va.  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  company  mill  is  located 
there. 

M&P  asked  for  permission  to 
use  the  ad  because  the  com¬ 
pany  considers  it  an  excellent 
example  of  the  kind  of  message 
that  helps  to  bring  about  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  way 
the  American  free  enterprise 
system  works. 

Shah  of  Iran  Visits 
Newark  News  Plant 

Newark,  N.  J. — The  Newark 
News  put  out  its  royal  welcome 
sign  to  a  royal  visitor  Nov.  22 — 
His  Imperial  Majesty  Moham¬ 
med  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi.  Shahin- 
shah  of  Iran.  The  30-year-old 
King  of  Kings  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  plant  in  action. 

The  Shah  spent  an  hour  at 
the  News  plant,  going  through 
the  composing,  city  and  press 
rooms.  A  breakfast  and  infor¬ 
mal  reception  was  held  in  the 
publisher's  offices.  He  was  greet 
ed  by  Edward  W.  Scudder,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Richard  B.  Scudder,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher;  Lloyd  M. 
Felmly.  editor,  and  Mayor  Ralph 
A.  Villani. 

The  Shah  pushed  a  button  to 
start  the  presses  rolling  out  a 
special  “Iranian  edition”  of  350 
copies. 

Members  of  the  Shah’s  party 
included  Henry  Suydam,  adviser 
to  the  Shah  on  public  relations 
in  connection  with  the  visit  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Suydam. 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
News,  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  by  the  paper — at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  tike  Iranian  government 
— to  serve  on  the  Shah's  staff. 


Reporter  Files 
Protest  After 
Shah  Interview 

Alexander  Feinberg, 

York  Times  reporter,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  formal  memorandum  to 
officials  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
plaining  about  a  telephone  call 
made  to  the  Times  by  Frank 
Stand  ley.  State  Department 
press  officer  for  the  visit  of  th» 
Shah  of  Iran. 

Mr.  Feinberg  said  he  expected 
the  memorandum  would  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  State  Department 

The  memo  and  phone  call  fol¬ 
lowed  a  press  conference  in  Nen- 
York  City  Nov.  20  at  which  Mr 
Feinberg  asked  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  and  reminded  the  Shah 
that  the  U.  S.  as  well  as  Russia 
has  wheat  available  for  pur¬ 
chase.  This  was  after  the  Sh^ 
had  told  of  an  agreement  with 
Russia  to  buy  wheat. 

The  Shah  gave  a  calm  re¬ 
joinder,  saying  Iran  had  pu^ 
chased  wheat  from  a  number  of 
countries.  Mr.  Feinberg  related 

But  later,  the  Times  reporter 
said,  he  was  approached  by  Mr 
Standley,  who  said  he  had  tried 
to  reach  the  reporter  at  his  of¬ 
fice  to  “straighten  him  out”  on 
the  wheat.  The  reporter  said 
he  was  then  told  by  the  State 
Department  official  that  the  rea¬ 
son  Iran  buys  from  Russia  is 
because  Russian  wheat  is 
cheaper  than  U.  S.  wheat. 

When  Mr.  Feinberg  returned 
to  his  office,  he  wrote  his  story 
and  then  was  informed  that  a 
call  had  come  through  to  the 
Times  from  Mr.  Standley  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  “assinine” 
questions  the  Times  man  had 
allegedly  asked  and  which  the 
press  officer  further  alleged  had 
brought  titters  of  amusement 
from  other  reporters. 

Mr.  Feinberg.  who  was  later 
complimented  by  an  Iranian 
newsman  on  the  perceptiveness 
of  his  questioning,  wrote  the 
memo  as  a  protest  only  to  Mr. 
Standley’s  telephone  call  to  the 
office,  he  said. 

The  Times  reporter  added 
that  photographers  at  the  press 
conference  had  been  dissatisfied 
when  they  were  restricted  to 
two  pictures.  At  a  cocktail  party 
later,  photographers  were  re¬ 
ported  disgruntled  when  they 
had  to  wait  20  minute.s  before 
being  admitted. 

Seymour  Hits 
Atom  Secrecy 

Chicago — Secrecy  at  top  leveb 
has  prevented  establishment  of 
sound  policy  on  atomic  ®new. 
Gideon  Seymour,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.' 
Star  &  Tribune,  told  the  Amen- 
can  Finance  Conference  here 

last  u/apW 

“It  probably  U  a  good  thin* 
that  Russia  has  produ^  w 
atomic  explosion  end 
world  knows  it,”  he  said.  N0» 
maybe  we  will  quit  holding  ow 
‘secret’  under  our  shell  sm  pu 
our  reliance  on  security 
progress  rather  than  our  secuniy 
through  secrecy.” 
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Bermuda  Bars 
U.  S.  Comics  to 
Save  Dollars 

Bermuda’s  newspapers  have 
been  ordered  by  their  govern¬ 
ment  to  discontinue  publication 
of  comic  supplements  imported 
from  dollar  areas  after  Nov.  26. 

The  ruling  was  confirmed  this 
week  in  a  statement  by  the  Ber¬ 
muda  Supplies  Commission  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  by  Mid- 
Ocean  News,  published  in  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

"Comics  and  comic  supple¬ 
ments”  were  included  among  a 
long  list  of  commodities  de¬ 
clared  embargoed  immediately 
after  devaluation  of  the  pound. 
The  order  is  to  take  effect  on 
the  date  originally  determined, 
the  Commission  said  this  week. 

Affected  by  the  order  is  a 
weekly  supplement  supplied  to 
Mid-Ocean  News  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  While  E  &  P 
was  unable  to  obtain  definite  in¬ 
formation  about  the  other  Ber¬ 
muda  daily,  the  Royal  Gazette, 
which  has  also  been  using  U.  S.- 
printed  comics,  it  is  believed  to 
be  considering  having  its  sup¬ 
plement  printed  in  a  sterling 
area. 

In  presenting  its  appeal,  the 
Mid-Ocean  News  declared  it 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
supplement  in  sterling,  to  be 
credited  to  King  Features’  ac¬ 
count  in  London.  The  Commis¬ 
sion.  however,  found  this  solu¬ 
tion  not  acceptable. 

John  Brogan,  foreign  sales 
representative  for  King,  said: 

“As  a  North  American  news¬ 
paper  man.  knowing  only  a  free 
press.  I  believe  the  government 
is  taking  a  step  in  the  wrong  di¬ 
rection  when  it  tells  a  newspa¬ 
per  what  it  may  or  may  not  pub¬ 
lish,  regardless  of  the  reason. 

“While  this  is  presumably  a 
measure  to  conserve  dollars,  it 
can  become  a  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent.” 

How  readers  will  react  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  strong 
protests  are  expected  on  the 
basis  of  wartime  experience. 
During  the  stages  of  the  war 
when  shipment  by  water  to 
Bermuda  was  impossible,  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  order  to  satisfy  read¬ 
er  demand,  brought  American 
comic  supplements  in  by  air. 


Big  Miracloth  Run 

Toronto— A  total  of  511,734 
copies  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  were  printed  Nov.  15,  the 
largest  press  run  in  the  paper's 
history.  The  occasion  was  the 
use  of  a  one-page  advertisement 
of  Miracloth,  inserted  as  part  of 
the  regular  run. 


SAVE  MONEY  AND  ENERGY. 
Do  It  the  EASY.  EDITOR  & 
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1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Shopping  Center 
Has  22-p.  Section 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  The  News 
and  Observer  greeted  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  neighborhood  shopping 
center,  Cameron  Village,  with  a 
50-page  edition  on  Nov.  17.  A 
22-page  section  was  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  shopping  center. 
It  contained  32,800  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Sun-Times  Has 
128-Page  Issue 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  broke  all  previous  daily 
records  with  its  128  -  page 
Thanksgiving  issue  —  the  tab¬ 
loid’s  largest  daily  issue. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  the 
Sun-Times  contained  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  daily  issue 
of  the  newspaper  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  It  carried  32  full  pages 
of  advertising  from  the  L.  Fish 
Furniture  Co. 


18  Countries 
Send  Delegates 
To  Youth  Forum 

Eighteen  nations  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Southeast  Asia 
have  accepted  invitations  to 
send  student  delegates  to  the 
fifth  annual  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum  for  High 
Schools. 

Afghanistan  and  Yemen  were 
invited  but  were  unable  to  send 
delegates.  A  total  of  26  dele¬ 
gates  will  be  sent  from  Burma. 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  India,  Indo¬ 
china,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq. 
Israel,  Lebanon,  Malaya.  Nepal. 
Pakistan,  the  Philippine  Re¬ 
public,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Thailand,  and  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  ( formerly 
known  as  Transjordan). 

The  delegates  will  arrive  at 
the  end  of  December  for  a  10- 
weeks’  visit  to  this  country,  cli¬ 
maxed  by  their  appearance  as 


speakers  at  the  Forum  on  March 
4.  They  will  be  the  guests  of 
American  high  school  students 
and  their  families,  moving  to 
different  communities  every 
two  weeks.  At  the  forum  they 
will  join  with  American  student 
speakers  in  discussing  “The 
World  We  Want”  and  will  also 
give  their  impressions  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  delegates  were  selected 
through  an  essay  contest  and 
interviews  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Cultural  Affairs 
Officer  and  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  each  country. 

Burma  selected  Richard  Htun 
Nyunt,  son  of  a  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Namhsan  in  the 
Northern  Shan  States  of  Central 
Asia,  and  Junerose  Bellamy, 
whose  native  name  is  Yadana 
Nat  Mai.  daughter  of  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  father  and  a  Burmese 
princess.  Miss  Bellamy  was 
seriously  injured  in  a  Rangoon 
air-raid  on  Dec.  23,  1941,  when 
the  man  and  woman  on  whose 
laps  she  was  sitting  were  killed. 
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V  jw  T  V  T  ■  press  in  the 

Mayor  Wants  Privacy; 

Veep,  Bride  Gracious  meV'si;h"’gr/Si“;is" 

’  and  remarked  drily:  “Saratoga 

The  press  went  to  the  scene  of  just  a  quiet  rest  and  he  wanted  the  nicest  place  in  the  world 
two  romances  last  week_ln  one  no  reporters.  tS 


for  a  quiet  weekend  after  a 


case  as  invited  guests,  in  the 
other  as  party-crashers. 


1  •  j  ai.  w  campaign.  I  have  52  witnesses  to 

We  explained  that  we  would  — newspaper  reporters  and 

have  to  stay  anyway,  and  he  got  photographers.  They  all  liked  it. 


Press  representatives  accredit-  belligerent  again,  though  again  ° 
J  to  cover  the  wedding  of  ^ot  at  reporters  as  such.  He  said  ^ 
Vicepresident  Alben  W.  Bark-  that  by  Friday  morning  there  p-  » 
ley  and  the  former  Mrs.  Carle-  would  be  a  flock  of  reporters 


Mr.  Bird  disagreed.  He  told 
E  &  P:  “It  was  a  war  declared 


icjr  ai.vi  me  nv/iiiiei.  wac'e  WOUIO  DC  a  HOCK  OI  icporiers  tv,„  mavrkr  Thp  nrp<!<!  wa5 

ton  Hadley  Nov.  18  in  St.  Louis  and  that  was  too  bad.  We  told  vidllins  to  make  an  armistice 

SSpTear^.r  “  > 

ones  to  attend  the  ceremony  it-  and  he  could  hold  a  couple  of 
self— by  almost  two  to  one.  conferences  a  day  and  tell  us 

Outnumbered  by  the  press  26  what  he  had  been  doing.  R-F  in  SvraCUSe 

i?.„  ^  Mayor  _William  “He  wasn’t  interested  in  any  Reynolds  -  Fitzgerald. 


O’Dwyer  of  New  York  City  and  ‘deal.’  His  attitude  was  that  we 


Sloan  Simpson,  fashion  consult-  had  no  right  to  be  there,  that  newspaper  ^presentatives  has 

ant.  who,  according  to  rumor,  we  were  intruding  on  the  priv-  opened  an  office  in  Syracuse,  N. 

will  be  the  mayor’s  bride  soon,  acv  of  ‘this  lovely  girl’  (Miss  X' 

The  two  had  planned  a  “quiet”  |i^,pson)  and  his^  Utica  and  Buffalo  M  Roberts 


The  two  had  planned  a  “quiet” 
weekend  in  Saratoga  Springs 
with  friends. 

Mayor  Issues  Ultimatum 
The  mayor’s  “lost  weekend.” 
as  the  press  soon  titled  it,  was  *  b  a  1  1  1 1 

Pitte  PG  Sells 

70-mile-an-hour  chase  with  ^  a  T  T 

Sunday  Paper  to  Hearst 

came  clear  that  the  press  didn’t  *  * 

intend  to  obey  the  ultimatum.  p^rrsBuncH,  Pa.-The  Sunday  major  factors  in  the  decision  to 
More  than  75  newspaper,  ra-  edition  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-  discontinue  the  Sunday  edition. 
JLwsrwl  ®ri2[rel^nSi^es°Vere  launched  last  March  27  He  said  the  Sunday  paper  was 

acwldlt^  to  fuend  thi  ^rk®  ??  all-out  promotion,  was  hampered  by  the  slight  business 

w  f  fho  discontinued  with  the  issue  of  recession  last  spring,  and  al- 

ieremolfy  nielf)  and  a  lunch  though  circulation  b4an  to  pick 

eon-receotion  that  followed  ®  surprise  move.  Co-Pub-  up  encouragingly  after  the  sum- 

eonreception  that  follow^.  Ushers  William  Block  and  Paul  mer  slump,  further  difficulty 

AS  Mrs.  Barkley  left  the  Block,  Jr.,  announced  the  sale  was  experienced  due  to  the  steel 
chapel,  ^e  was  heard  to  mutter  gf  most  of  the  syndicate  con-  and  coal  strike  which  knocked 
to  her  husband  that  she  hated  tract  rights  and  subscription  the  pins  from  under  Pittsburgh 
to  face  thai^ess.  The  V^p  Rst  to  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele-  district  business, 
answered  That  S  no  mess,  that  S  m-nnh  a  TTearct  Tipwsnnner 

which'  has  had  a  Sunday  edition  _ 

Barkley  fac^  the  barrage  gra-  manv  years.  The  Press,  a  The  Sun-Telegraph  filed  a 
aously’  and  most  of  the  pic-  Scrlpps  Howard  Newspaper,  al-  damage  suit  against  the  Post- 


Newsmen  Gel  Angry 


The  next  morning,  the  mayor  Beatty. 


Utica  and  Buffalo.  Ed  Roberts 
is  in  charge.  He  has  been  re¬ 
placed  in  New  York  by  James 


district  business. 

20  Dropped  from  Staff 
The  Sun-Telegraph  filed 


tures  t^en  showed  her  smiling  ^g  has  a  Sunday  edition, 
or  laughing.  _ _ 


Newsmen  were  free  to  mix  --jj  gwmpr^hin  and  nnbUeatinn  ouu-ickcBiapii  i;iaiiiicu  iiiai 

with  the  guests  at  the  reception,  g*  the  dallv  Post-Gazette  “are  prior  rights  to  the  names 

Only  gripe  registered  by  press  ^  Xetod  bt  the 

representatives  was  that  the  »hangV’  ^The  dallv  future  nations  thereof,  by  reason  of  an 
basement  dining  facilities  estab-  gages  will  continue  ^to  ca^  alleged  agreement  with  Paul 
lished  for  them  were  found  to  ^^^cv  and  several  otw  Sr.,  founder  of  the  Post- 

contain  only  hot  dogs,  while  Chtoaoo  Tribune -Nem  York  Gazette.  The  Post-Gazette  dis- 
guests  upstairs  were  served  News  corJ^  A  full-page  S  a  counter- 

ti^key,  ham  and  Lobster  New-  "^ged  readers  to  follow  the  suits  were  dropped. 

,  *u  k  *u  same  comics  on  Sundav  In  the  „  Among  the  features  of  the 

When  word  came  that  the  Sun-Telegraph  Sunday  Post-Gazette  were  a  lo- 

mayor  and  Miss  Simpson  had  Sunday  edition  of  the  cally-edited  gravure  magazine 

on  had  been  planned  for  many  the  Tri-State,  printed  by  the 
fJ®Y*  4.U  *  *  thought  months  but  newsprint  scarcity  Standard  Gravure  Corporation, 

J.T  couple  might  say  their  and  other  factors  delaved  its  Louisville,  Ky.;  Parade,  the 

I  Dos  toe  same  day  as  the  bow.  Meanwhile,  toe  features  Spirit  comic  supplement. 


has  a  Sunday  edition.  Gazette  a  short  time  before  the 

Sunday  edition  was  launched. 
The  sSn-Tel.gr.ph  olelmed  that 


which  it  had  under  notion  were 
crews  to  toe  upstate  resort.  carried  in  the  Sun-Telegraph,  to 

Press  Was  Nol  Welcome  which  they  now  return.  tion,  Joseph  Shuman,  veteran 

Robert  S.  Bird  of  the  New  Under  200,000  city  editor  who  had  been  Sun- 

York  Herald  Tribune  and  Ar-  The  first  issue  of  the  ‘tundnv  editor,  returned  to  his  for- 

thur  MuUigan  of  the  New  York  p.^  with  202  nages*" sold  4^  c'ty-side  post.  City  Editor 

Daily  News  arrived  at  the  hotel  OOO  coptos  Advertising  was  Matthews  has  resumed 

that  night,  and  found  the  mayor  ggin  fu-  basi^  of  200^00  previous  duties  as  state  capi- 
eh.tu„g  in  u,e  lobby  with  iv  |t^rag°e  elretl.t  (o°She  S  •b'  lb'Te.Ponden,  Harrisburg 
eral  other  guests,  not  including  six  months.  The  publishers’  Approximately  20  editorial 
Miss  Simpson.  Mr.  Bird  tells  it  statement  to  the  Post  Office  De-  workers,  most  of  whom  joined 


Meanwhile,  the  features  Spirit  comic  supplement, 
it  had  under  notion  were  Among  the  staff  changes 


carried  in  the  Sun-Telegraph,  to  brought  about  by  the  recent  ac- 
which  they  now  return.  tion,  Joseph  Shuman,  veteran 

Under  200.000  city  editor  who  had  been  Sun- 


this  way:  partment  last  month  gave  the  ^ue  stall  last  spring  have  been 

“When  we  came  in,  he  was  a  average  sale  as  166,916,  against  g'ven  notice.  Magazine  Editor 
little  belligerent  in  a  bantering  486.922  for  the  Press  and  262,-  James  Alexander  and  Assistant 
sort  of  way.  He  said  he  liked  199  for  the  Sun-Telegraph.  Sunday  Editor  Albert  Bloom 
the  working  press,  but  not  the  William  Block  said  increased  uave  been  retained, 
city  desks.  We  were  as  mollify-  production  costs,  brought  about  Twenty  composing  room  em- 
Ing  as  possible.  We  asked  if  he  by  a  fourth-round  of  wage  ployes  were  affected  but  many 
was  going  to  get  married.  He  raises,  and  inability  to  maintain  of  them  already  have  found  new 
said  absolutely  not,  that  it  was  a  200,000  circulation  rate,  were  jobs. 


the  staff  last  spring  have  been 


little  belligerent  in  a  bantering  4^,922  for  the  Press  and  262,- 
sort  of  way.  He  said  he  liked  199  for  the  Sun-Telegraph, 
the  working  press,  but  not  the  William  Block  said  increased 
city  desks.  We  were  as  mollify-  production  costs,  brought  about 


Detroit  News 
Posts  $40,000 
In  Sex  Crimes 

Detroit  —  The  Detroit  News 
has  offered  rewards  totalling 
$40,000  for  clues  toward  solu¬ 
tion  of  eight  sex  murders  in 
this  area.  The  “secret  witness” 
plan  has  been  adopted. 

In  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  case, 
the  “secret  witness”  plan  on 
Monday  brought  the  conviction 
of  Calvin  Huffman,  28,  in  the 
robbery  and  torture-murder  of 
wealthy  Herman  Engelhard  in 
Chicago  in  April,  1948.  Huffman 
got  199  years  in  prison. 

The  Detroit  News  had  started 
earlier  this  week  a  series  of  a^ 
tides  by  Reporter  Allen  Shoen- 
field,  detailing  the  national  pi^ 
ture  of  sex  crimes  and  showing 
the  need  for  correctional  action. 

The  Detroit  Times  is  carry- 
on  a  similar  campaign  through 
Reporter  Jack  Pickering,  at¬ 
tempting  to  arouse  public  opin¬ 
ion  to  proper  remedial  action. 


TVA  Lists  Winners 
Of  Writing  Awards 

Winners  of  Trans  World  Air¬ 
line’s  12to  Annual  Aviation 
Writing  and  Picture  Competi¬ 
tion  were  announced  Nov.  24  by 
Gordon  Gilmore,  director  of 
Public  Relations  for  TWA. 

Newspaper  class  prizes  go  to 
Leon  Schloss,  International 
News  Service,  Washington; 
Claude  O.  Witze,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin;  James 
R.  Patterson,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star;  Clair  C.  Stebbins.  Zanes¬ 
ville  (O. )  Signal;  Al  Leach, 
Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Republic,  and 
Rollin  C.  Steinmetz,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Sunday  News. 

Robert  S.  Ball,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  who  submitted  as  his  en¬ 
try  an  article  he  wrote  for  Col¬ 
lier’s,  won  first  place  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  and  book  class  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time. 

Douglas  J.  Ingells,  aviation 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  won  second  prize  for  an  ar 
tide  he  wrote  for  Coronet. 

Photography  winners  were 
Russell  Bull,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune;  Mike  Rotunno,  Chicago 
Herald  American,  and  Morris 
Berman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph. 

m 

N.  O.  Item-N.  Y.  News 
Delivery  in  Court 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  Neu 
Orleans  Item  filed  suit  this 
week  to  force  the  Louisiana 
News  Co.  to  continue  to  deliver 
as  many  copies  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  News  as  required  un¬ 
der  an  old  agreement. 

The  Item  wants  to  continue  to 
deliver  the  New  York  paper  to 
homes  until  it  begins  publishing 
its  own  Sunday  paper  next 
March.  The  petition  said  the 
Item  delivered  the  News  to  sub¬ 
scribers  so  readers  could  neeg 
up  with  the  continuity  w 
comics  that  appear  daily  in  the 
Item. 
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Sen.  Douglas 
Urges  End  oi 
Press  'Subsidy' 

Washington  —  U.  S.  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  Illinois  Democrat, 
believes  publishers  should  pay 
at  least  $300,000,000  more  than 
they  now  give  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  handling  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  and  says  he 
would  appreciate  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  tell  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
the  reasons  why. 

Senator  Douglas,  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  on  the  Joint 
Ek:onomic  Report  which  is  con¬ 
ducting  hearings  on  credit,  fis¬ 
cal  and  monetary  policies  of  the 
government,  admits  irritation  at 
editorial  demands  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  which  are  not  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  “plan"  to  reach 
that  objective.  Such  a  plan, 
he  suggests,  should  involve 
abandonment  of  the  second- 
class  mail  “subsidy"  which  he 
estimates  at  $300,000,000. 

The  Senator  evidently  con¬ 
siders  the  larger  part  of  the 
mailing  deficit  attributed  to 
second-class  should  be  offset  by 
higher  charges  for  handling 
magazines.  “Why,”  he  asked, 
"should  the  taxpayers  continue 
to  grant  a  subsidy  to  Henry 
Luce  and  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.?” 

And,  Senator  Douglas  pointed 
out,  the  anticipated  $500,000,000 
deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  could  be  wiped  out  if  free 


or  “franked”  mail  paid  its  way: 
in  a  bookkeeping  transaction, 
he  suggests,  each  branch  of  gov¬ 
ernment  could  make  a  payment 
to  the  Department  to  cover  the 
cost  of  moving  the  mail  which 
now  is  carried  free. 

Elimination  of  “subsidies” 
was  suggested  in  the  Hoover 
Commission  report,  but  it  was 
recommended  that  accounting 
practices  be  changed  to  de¬ 
termine  where  they  exist  and 
in  what  amounts.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  criticized:  “At  the  present 
time  the  department  (Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department)  is  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  recommend  to  Congress 
a  full  and  proper  charge  for 
any  of  its  services,  because  it 
is  not  equipped  to  prove  what 
reasonable  costs  of  these  serv¬ 
ices  should  be." 

The  Post  Office  Department, 
with  White  House  encourage¬ 
ment,  submitted  a  new  schedule 
of  rates  which  would  have  in¬ 
creased  second-class  mailing 
payments  by  $75,000,000  this 
year,  but  it  was  rejected  by 
committees  of  both  houses 
which  have  tentatively  agreed 
that  the  increase  should  range 
between  $10,000,000  and  $13,- 
000,000  a  year.  Neither  com¬ 
mittee  report  reached  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  House  before  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Election  Forecast 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Results  of 
a  city  election  here  were  fore¬ 
cast  by  a  straw  vote  among 
grammar  school  pupils,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  on  elec¬ 
tion  day. 


Press  Club  Ball  Opens 
Ottawa  Social  Season 

Ottawa — Ottawa’s  newspaper 
fraternity  was  host  to  distin¬ 
guished  representatives  of  the 
state,  diplomatic  corps  and  busi¬ 
ness  life  when  they  gathered 
for  the  annual  Ottawa  Press 
Club  Ball,  marking  the  opening 
of  the  social  season  here. 
Graced  by  the  presence  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada  and  Lady  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  ball  was  “emceed” 
by  Greg  Connolly  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  news  staff. 

A  large  party  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  embassy  attended. 

An  honorary  life  membership 
in  the  Ottawa  Press  Club  was 
given  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
King,  retired  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada. 

■ 

BBB  Revises 
Retail  Ad  Guide 

Fourth  edition  of  “A  Guide 
for  Retail  Advertising  and  Sell¬ 
ing,”  published  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus,  New  York,  will  be  issued 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
it  is  announced  by  Edward  W. 
Gallagher,  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  standards  committee. 

Revisions  are  expected  to 
bring  the  “Guide”  into  line  with 
recent  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  rulings,  changing  merchan¬ 
dising  conditions,  new  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  methods,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  products. 

The  “Guide”  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  at  a  dollar  a  copy. 


Kiwonis  Club  Cites 
Hammond  Group 

Hammond,  Ind. — Kiwanis  club 
members  here  paid  public  rec¬ 
ognition  to  Publisher  James  S. 
DeLaurier  of  the  Hammond 
Times,  his  editors  and  editorial 
staff  members  for  outstanding 
journalistic  service  during  the 
recent  steel  strike. 

Mr.  DeLaurier  received  a 
scroll  for  “alert,  progressive  di¬ 
rection.”  Rewriteman  A.  J. 
Kott,  who  scored  a  scoop  on  the 
settlement  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.  strike,  announcing  a  pension 
agreement  nine  hours  before  it 
was  signed,  was  awarded  a 
medal. 

Others  honored  were  Editor 
Rex  L.  Hidy,  Managing  Editor 
Harry  S.  Gallagher  and  City 
Editor  James  Brahos. 


We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

Chicago  —  Larry  Miller  of 
Kansas  Press  Association  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  Managers,  Inc. 
An  E  &  P  story  (Nov.  19,  page 
58)  incorrectly  identified  him 
with  Missouri  Press  Association. 


English-Chinese 

San  Francisco — The  Chinese 
World,  largest  and  oldest  Chi¬ 
nese  daily  in  America,  will  be 
printed  in  English,  as  well  as 
Chinese,  effective  Dec.  1,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Dai- 
Ming  Lee,  publisher  and  editor. 
The  World  was  established  in 
1891. 


Beer ...  and  the  Founding  Fathers 


•  Tariff  and  other  economic  problems  con¬ 
cerned  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  they  do  today. 

There  is  a  record  of  a  debate,  on  April  15, 
1789,  on  the  question  of  duties  on  imported 
beer,  ale  and  porter.  Participating  were  Thomas 
Fitzsimons  of  Pennsylvania,  George  Gale  of 
Maryland,  Thomas  Sinnickson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  James  Madison  of  Virginia — all  of  whom 
sought  to  protect  American  beer  and  encourage 
brewing  as  an  aid  to  national  temperance.  The 
point  at  issue  was  the  rate  of  duty. 

“If  the  morals  of  the  people  were  to  be  im¬ 
proved  by  what  went  into  their  diet,  it  would 
be  prudent  in  the  national  legislature  to  en¬ 
courage  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,” 
Fitzsimons  asserted  during  the  debate. 


“Mr.  Madison,”  reports  a  chronicler,  “moved 
to  lay  an  impost  of  eight  cents  (a  gallon)  on  all 
beer  imported.  He  did  not  think  the  sum  would 
give  a  monopoly,  but  hoped  it  would  be  such 
an  encouragement  as  to  induce  the  manufac¬ 
ture  to  take  deep  root  in  every  State  in  the 
Union”  His  motion  carried. 

Thanks  to  the  encouragement  by  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  and  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the 
manufacture  of  beer  and  ale  has  now  taken 
“deep  root”  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  nation, 
distributing  economic  and  social  benefits  every¬ 
where.  Consumption  of  the  products  is  general 
in  all  of  the  states.  Adult  Americans  have 
learned  to  accept  beer  and  ale  for  what  they 
are  .  .  .  the  nation’s  wholesome  beverages  of 
temperance  and  moderation. 
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...do  the  Big-Money 
Space-buyers  at  the 
top  agencies  read 
E&P? 


$8,243,839,031.  President  John  relief,  lithographic,  photogra- 
J.  Jouett  of  the  National  Aero-  vure  and  color  processes— are 
nautical  Association  had  just  clearly  and  authentically  (je- 
reported  that  within  twelve  scribed. 

months  our  annual  production  The  clear  textual  description 
rate  would  exceed  fifty  thou-  and  the  many  illuminating  ilius- 
sand  airplanes  a  year.  trative  charts  of  rotary  presses 

Then  shortly  after  2:35  p.m.,  and  of  offset  principles  are  par- 
with  many  correspondents  away  ticularly  valuable.  The  volume 
for  the  weekend,  Steve  Early  should  have  much  use  as  a  back- 
announced  by  simultaneous  tel-  ground  of  study  for  apprentices 
ephone  conference  to  the  three  and  as  a  reference  for  pub- 
press  associations:  “At  7:35  a.m.  lishers. 

time  the  Japanese  Ouerv  and  Renlv 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  The  at- 

tacks  are  continuing  and  — ”  has^  referred  recently," 

Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  writes  a  Pennsylvania  editor, 

York  Times  discusses  the  tre-  Quite 

valuable  publications  prepared 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Covering  Washington 
In  Peace  and  War 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

Hawaiian 

t'EUlVE:  vv'ASHix<'iTON.  The  order  in  the  West.  He  cheer- 
tonr  of  National  Affairs  Journalism,  fully  conceded,  Wilson  relates, 

that  if  the  Russians  knew  their 

ic.  307  $4.  dispositions  had  been  revealed  _  _  . 

URiNG  World  War  H,  Wash-  to  correspondents  they  might  do  mendous  growth  of  the  impor- 
ton  correspondents  lugged  almost  anything  short  of  quit-  tance  of  Washington  news  from 
und  enough  secret  informa-  ting  the  war.  1913  to  1949.  Scott  Hart  traces 

i  to  have  helped  the  Axis  *  *  •  thg  history  of  the  National  Press 

i  if  it  could  have  got  hold  of  Civil  War  censorship  in  Club.  Wallace  R.  Duell  of  the 
They  knew  obscure  sidings  Washington  is  described  in  a  Chicago  Daily  News  describes 
Maryland  and  Virginia  from  chapter  by  Duncan  Aikman.  the  work  of  diplomatic  corres- 
ch  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  take  When  Associated  Press  reporters  pondent.  George  Creel,  Byron 
secretly  in  his  private  train,  arrived  from  Bull  Run  with  Price,  Elmer  Davis,  and  William 
about  his  Shangri-La  hide-  news  of  a  Yankee  rout,  the  story  A.  Kinney  explain  the  workings 
ly  in  the  Maryland  moun-  never  left  the  telegraph  office,  of  wartime  censorship. 

IS,  besides  a  great  many  other  Aikman  laments.  General  Win-  “Dateline:  Washington”  is  an 

igs.  field  Scott  had  seized  the  wires,  entertaining,  informative  and 

didn’t  all  come  as  an  unre-  The  government  had  estab-  important  book. 

*d  boon  from  the  First  lished  a  censorship.  The  news  ...  -  ••  i  e*  j 

endment.  however.  Lyle  C.  situation  grew  still  worse  in  "  Wew  uiglisn  study 
son,  Washington  bureau  1862.  for  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Lin-  Of  Printing  and  Presses 
if  of  the  United  Press,  sets  coin’s  new  secretary  of  war,  i*ri.\tixg  today  by  John  r.  Tarr. 
h  the  reportorial  competence  took  the  censorship  in  charge  .New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 

;  worked  out  the  situation  and  for  the  next  two  years  made  Pt'  P.-.  .  ,  „ 

the  journalistic  integrity  Scott’s  simple  seizure  of  the  9/  illustxat- 

:  retained  it.  His  excellently  wires  seem  like  a  casual  error.  ®3s*ly  available  descriptions  Confess 

tten  and  meaty  chapter  on  The  placid  20’s — and  the  cov-  of  .rotary  letterpre^  printing,  United 
ihington  coverage  of  the  late  erage  of  President  Harding  and  cylinder  presses,  and  litho  off-  Europe, 
ented  war  is  one  of  18  in  this  Teapot  Dome — are  described  by  printing  is  put  together  m  cal  e^m 
iable  book  of  record.  Fletcher  Knebel  of  the  Cleve-  Join  compact  volume.  It  is  a  pre^^ 

wenty-two  correspondents  land  Plain  Dealer.  There  was  kV 

tributed  to  “Dateline:  Wash-  the  March  4  1922  anniversary  9  9ook  first  published  m  sale  by  tl 

on.”  and  its  story  of  cover-  nartv  of  Hardinc’s  Printing  processes  today-  Library  c 


Time-saving 
market  data 
source  book 


SRDS  CONSUMER  M.\R- 
KETS  organiz«-s  in  one  place 
the  basic  state,  county,  and 
city  data  that  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives  constantly 
use  in  appraising  markets  for 
consumer  products. 

This  easy-touse  source  book 
covers  completely  the  detailed 
statistics  that  reliably  picture 
market  characteristics,  condi¬ 
tions  and  trends  in  every  im¬ 
portant  market  area  in  the 
U.  S.,  U.  S.  Territories  and 
Possessions,  Canada,  and  the 
Philippines. 


l^inbirator 


In  addition,  media  Service-Ads,  like  the  YOUNGSTOWN  VINDI¬ 
CATOR’S  shown  here,  provide  much  supplementary  information 
useful  in  proper  market  evaluation. 

For  a  complete  picture  of  the  full  scope  of  the 
1949-1950  Edition  of  CONSUMER  MARKETS, 
send  for  Full  Explanation  Folder.  Copies  of 
CM  are  $3.00  each. 


him  in  charge  of  our  armed 
forces  in  Europe.  King  helped 
torpedo  that  one,  and  he  used 
his  friends  of  the  press  to  do  it.” 

Next  General  Marshall  as 
chief  of  staff  took  to  turning 
some  lights  on  for  the  news¬ 
men.  He  backgrounded  the  Dar- 
lan  muddle  in  North  Africa  and 
one  day  disclosed  to  pop-eyed 
correspondents  the  Allied  battle 
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WHAT  OUR 
readers  say _ 

A  Little  More  Humor 
'For  Immediate  Release' 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  No¬ 
vember  5th  “Shop  Talk,”  Gor¬ 
don  R-  Closway,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Re¬ 
publican-Herald,  aired  one  of 
his  pet  peeves.  Your  closing 
paragraph  reads.  "Some  readers 
may  have  contrary  views  on  the 
subject.  We'd  like  to  see  it  de¬ 
bated.” 

While  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
subject  of  publicity  from  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  lends  itself 
well  to  debate,  I  have  a  few 
observations  to  make  that  might 
add  to  the  general  distress. 

It  is  an  interesting  phenom¬ 
enon  of  the  newspaper  business 
that  its  practitioners  continually 
insist  that  an  understanding  of 
human  nature  is  one  of  THE 
PRIME  ESSENTIALS  for  news¬ 
paper  work.  It  is  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  listen  to  the  agon¬ 
ized  moans  of  these  same  people 
when  they  witness  SIMPLE  hu- . 
man  nature  at  work. 

The  perfect  answer  to  Mr. 
Closway’s  problem  is.  of  course, 
an  oversize  wastebasket.  It 
seems  a  waste  of  good  editorial 
talent  to  hoist  one's  blood  pres¬ 
sure  over  a  siutation  that  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  business. 
We’ve  made  the  rather  unimpor¬ 
tant  observation  that  these 
things  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  newspaper  business,  and 
when  viewed  objectively,  they 
can  sometimes  be  interesting. 

File  for  Real  Dillies 

Some  time  ago  I  set  up  a  file 
into  which  I  drop  the  real  dil¬ 
lies.  One.  for  example,  is  an 
"immediate  release”  story  of  the 
appointment  of  an  arcweld  dis¬ 
tributor  in  Redding.  California. 
Redding  happens  to  be  “way  up 
north”  in  a  state  that  is  800 
miles  long,  while  we’re  “way 
down  south.”  Somebody  had  his 
geography  badly  mixed,  and  we 
find  it  interesting  to  speculate 
on  a  far-easterner’s  conception 
of  the  far  west. 

Well — what’s  the  answer?  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  stuff  is  merely  that 
old  “rub  of  the  ^reen” — one  of 
the  minor  irritations  in  a  con¬ 
sistently  irritating  business.  And 
if  any  manufacturer  ever  took  i 
the  time  to  gather  up  issues  of 
newspaper  trad6  papers.  State 
newspaper  association  monthly 
publications,  etc.,  there  would 
be  some  extremely  red  faces 

. .  for  of  all  the  genuine  public¬ 
ity  hounds,  few  if  any,  will  ever 
excel  the  average  practicing ! 
newspaper  nian  in  getting  his 
share  of  the  stuff.  Watch  his 
eager  scramble  for  any  kind  of 
cup,  plaque,  citation  or  bauble 
alleging  “excellence  in  any¬ 
thing”  and  the  real  publicity 
shouting  begins  .  .  .  and  for 
free,  of  course,  and  no  criticisms 
please. 

There  is.  however,  an  angle 
worth  exploring.  Editors  claim 
that  names  make  news.”  Okeh, 
we  think  so  too.  Then  why  pick 
on^  poor  Joe  Doe  just  because 
hes  an  insurance  man?  He  has 
friends  and  a  family.  His  pic¬ 


ture  or  story  builds  some  good 
will.  A  check  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  will  quickly 
show  if  he  is  a  subscriber.  If 
not,  maybe  here’s  a  chance  for 
an  alert  carrier  to  add  one. 

'Straight  Matter' 

Another  point,  which  we  hesi¬ 
tate  to  bring  up,  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  run  a  rather  high  percent¬ 
age  of  so-called  straight  matter 
that  couldn’t  be  of  interest  to 
more  than  the  smallest  fraction 
of  regular  subscribers.  The  col¬ 
umns  have  to  be  filled  if  the  sheet 
is  to  be  put  to  bed  and  each  day 
does  not  by  any  means  produce 
exactly  the  news  an  editor 
would  like.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
majority  of  subscribers  never 
yell  their  heads  off  because  a 
publisher  runs  news-less,  out-of¬ 
state  items  primarily  because 
they  neatly  fill  the  space. 

So-o-o-o,  why  not  a  shiny  new 
plaque  at  the  next  regional  or 
Minnesota  State  Newspaper 
Convention  for  the  finest  dis¬ 
play  of  “Immediate  Releases" 
that  never  got  released  .  .  .  and 
a  little  more  humor  about  a  sit 
uation  that  will  be  as  depend¬ 


able  and  inevitable  as  your  next 
year’s  tax  bill. 

R.  F.  Krueger, 
General  Advertising  Mgr. 
Pasadena  ( Calif. )  Independent. 

*  •  • 

To  THE  Editor:  Thanks  for 
your  splendid  “Shop  Talk  At 
Thirty”  in  E&P  for  Nov.  5. 

I  have  noted  you  have  been 
“swinging”  pretty  constantly  on 
this  matter  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  public  officials  in¬ 
formed  that  they  are  the  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  people  and  that  the 
reporters  are  the  “eyes  of  the 
people.” 

I  also  liked  the  space  you 
gave  Ben  McKelway.  He  is  do¬ 
ing  a  real  job. 

I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  importance  of  the 
press  as  an  opposition  to  grow¬ 
ing  bureaucracy. 

The  small  paper  boys  are  the 
real  heroes  in  this  fight.  Your 
encouragement  to  them  is  im¬ 
portant  because  all  too  often 
there  has  been  a  feeling  in 
some  newspaper  circles  that 
only  damned  fools  get  them¬ 
selves  into  these  fights. 


Another  important  angle  is 
this — alert  young  editors  can 
take  this  material  to  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  to  leading  citizens  of 
their  towns  and  do  an  educa¬ 
tional  job.  If  the  people  of 
this  nation  really  r^ize  the 
true  issues  that  are  involved, 
the  problems  of  these  editors 
will  be  eased. 

I  hope  also  that  professors  of 
journalism  are  reading  this 
material.  One  of  the  greatest 
things  a  school  can  do  for  a 
man  is  to  send  him  out  into  the 
world  with  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  great  chance  he  has 
to  serve  his  nation  in  these 
perilous  times. 

We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new- 
age  for  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen.  If  we  live  up  to  our 
opportunities,  the  greatest  age 
for  the  newspaper  business  is 
just  ahead. 

And  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to 
say.  the  possibilities  of  your 
magazine  to  lead  the  way  are 
equally  great. 

Basil  L.  Walters, 
Executive  Editor, 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 


This  Little  File  Holds 
489,600  Newspaper  Pages 


Think  of  the  storage 
space  it  saves 


Yes  —  there’s  one  sure  way  to 
make  space  for  expanding  opiera- 
tions.  Store  your  old  newspapers  — 
lip  to  the  10  year  “live”  file  — in 
small  film  cabinets  like  this.  Makes 
available  05%  of  the  space  now 
wasted  housing  old  bound  volumes 
—  before  they  disnitegrale.  It’s  a 
g(KKl  modern  idea  —  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Write  for  details. 


Send  for  booklet  -  ‘‘Hewspaper  Preservation' 
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Jackson,  Miss. 
Clarion-Ledger 
In  New  Plant 

By  Kenneth  Toler 

Jackson,  Miss. — The  Clarion- 
Ledger,  Jackson’s  morning 
newspaper  and  Mississippi’s 
oldest  daily,  defeated  its  mod¬ 
ern,  streamlined  plant  here 
Nov.  18  in  ceremonies  which 
featured  an  address  by  James 

Q.  Eastland,  Mississippi  s  senior 
li.  S.  Senator. 

Thousands  of  invited  guests 
attended  the  dedication  pro¬ 
gram  at  7  p.m.  in  front  of  the 
new  building,  the  paper’s  sixth 
Jackson  home,  at  311  East  Pearl 
Street. 

T.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.  and 

R.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  pledged  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  to  continuing  support  of 
progress  in  Mississippi,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  set  by  their 
late  fathers,  T.  M.  and  R.  M. 
Hederman. 

The  elder  Hedermans  are  re¬ 
membered  as  civic  and  social 
leaders  and  philanthropists. 
Their  portraits  will  hang  in  the 
conference  room. 

The  new  three -floor  plant  was 
opened  to  the  public  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  Souvenir  editions  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger  were  presented 
to  guests  near  the  end  of  the 
tour.  The  special  edition  out¬ 
lined  the  history  of  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  over  its  112  years  of 
operation. 

Plant  layout  is  scientifically 
designed  to  expedite  the  flow  of 
materials.  Among  the  new 
machines  is  the  Hoe  Metropol¬ 
itan  press  with  five  black-and- 
white  units  aivd  one  color  imit. 
’The  pressroom  extends  upward 
through  all  three  floors  of  the 
building.  The  press  is  installed 
on  a  foundation  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
plant  can  be  enlarged  in  the 
future  to  12  floors. 

The  press  is  served  by  a  5,000 
square-foot  storage  area  in  the 
basement,  with  a  capacity  of  20 
carloads  of  newsprint.  A  760- 
foot,  narrow-gauge  internal  rail¬ 
way  facilitates  movement  of  the 
rolls  from  storage  to  loading 
platforms. 

All  departments  in  the  build¬ 
ing  are  inter-conneeted  by  Lam- 
son  pneumatic  tube  conveyors, 
through  which  copy,  placed  in 
plastic  cylinders,  speeds  to  and 
from  the  offices,  propelled  by  a 
90-mile  gale. 

■ 

Gregg  Leaves  S-H 
For  Radio  Station  Job 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Fred  Gregg, 
Cincinnati  Post  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  has  resigned  and  will  be¬ 
come  public  relations  director  of 
station  WKRC  effective  Dec.  12. 
Mr.  Gregg  has  been  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  12 
years  and  also  work^  in  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  editorial  de¬ 
partments. 

At  WKRC,  Mr.  Gregg  succeeds 
Charlton  Wallace,  now  editorial 
promotion  director  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  which  owns 
WKRC. 


SDX  Fortims 

continued  from  page  10 


a  code  of  ethics  —  particularly 
when  it  is  combined  with  the 
matter  of  enforcing  the  code.  It 
may  become  a  stick  somebody 
else  will  use  to  beat  our  ears 
down. 

“We  might  some  day  get  an 
offer  from  the  government,  or  the 
enemies  of  press  freedom,  to  en¬ 
force  the  code,  or  help  you  en¬ 
force  it." 

Mr.  Kilgore  said  he  had  ques¬ 
tioned  the  idea  of  a  code  from 
the  start,  and  had  been  an  “un¬ 
willing  and  unwitting  member 
of  the  committee.”  He  filed  a 
minority  report. 

“Wouldn’t  you  have  to  be  for 
freedom  of  the  press  even  when 
it’s  unethical?”  he  queried.  “I’d 
stick  up  for  freedom  of  the  press 
even  for  an  unethical  newspa¬ 
per.” 

“The  idea  that  the  press  is  a 
public  service  is  something  you 
have  to  be  very  careful  about,” 
he  asserted.  “Freedom  of  press 
is  a  private  right — freedom  of 
expression  is  a  private  right — 
and  the  public  good  is  a  long- 
range  result  of  having  all  sides 
of  all  questions  brought  before 
the  people. 

“Let’s  don’t  socialize  these  pri¬ 
vate  rights,  and  let’s  not  talk 
about  them  in  terms  of  socializa¬ 
tion,  or  terms  that  others  can 
interpret  for  purposes  of  social¬ 
ization.” 

For  Better  Public  Relations 

Mr.  Smith  took  the  ground 
that  newspapermen  had  become 
members  of  a  profession,  and  as 
such  stood  to  gain  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  type  of  ethical  stand¬ 
ard. 

“It  is  time  we  realized,”  he 
suggested,  “those  of  us  in  the 
newspaper  and  radio  business, 
that  we  are  in  a  profession.  The 
day  of  the  old-time  editor — the 
man  of  all  work — and  the  day  of 
the  daily  reporter  of  the  ‘Front 
Page’  kind — is  passing  away. 

“If  we  are  e  profession,  we’ve 
got  to  have  some  kind  of  code 
we’re  going  to  follow.  It  makes 
for  good  public  relations.” 

He  conceded  that  the  code  as 
presented  in  the  SD  committee 
report  was  “not  perfect,”  but 
said.  “It’s  a  good  one.” 

Prof.  Arpan  took  a  middle-of- 
theroad  attitude. 

“I  don’t  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  either  speaker,”  he  said. 
“We  have  to  have  an  ethical 
standard,  if  it’s  a  code  or  not. 
However,  if  you  can’t  enforce 
a  code  of  ethics,  or  a  standard, 
and  if  we’re  talking  about  plati¬ 
tudes  and  can’t  reach  Uiem, 
then  we’re  being  hypocritical.” 

“I  hear  a  constantly  growing 
pressure,  as  I  go  about  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  said.  “People  are  say¬ 
ing,  ‘There  ought  to  be  a  law.’ 
‘We  should  stop  this,  or  that.’ 
They  are  disgruntled  with  the 
way  the  press  is  handling 
things.” 

1926  CvJe  in  Ritual 

During  discussion,  the  point 
was  made  that  the  journalism 
fraternity  had  a  code,  adopted  in 
1926,  but  its  application  was 
confined  to  SDX  initiation  ritual. 

Luther  A.  Huston,  Washington 
bureau  manager  of  the  New 


York  Times  and  retiring  chair¬ 
man  of  the  SDX  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  suggested  that  the  1926  code 
be  brought  into  the  light. 

“That  code  is  part  of  a  beau¬ 
tifully  phrased  ritual,”  said  Mr. 
Huston.  “We’d  better  find  some 
way  of  letting  this  ritual  be 
known — instead  of  locking  it  up 
and  waiting  for  it  to  be  dragged 
out  the  next  time  we  have  an 
initiation.” 

Another  speaker  took  the  view 
that  the  code,  as  drafted,  ap¬ 
peared  to  apply  not  only  to 
SDX  but  to  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  in  general.  He  said  he  ques¬ 
tioned  the  right  of  SDX  to  “adopt 
a  code  to  regulate  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  of  journalism.” 

When  the  vote  was  called, 
scarcely  a  “Nay”  could  be  heard 
following  the  reverberating 
“Aye”  for  tabling. 

In  the  president's  address,  Mr. 
Van  Sooy  suggested  a  clarified 
interpretation  of  freedom  of 
press,  and  pointed  to  a  little- 
discussed  type  of  threat  to  that 
freedom. 

Contrasting  with  the  clear-cut 
fight  against  official  interference, 
Mr.  Van  Sooy  pointed  out,  is  the 
question  of  resisting  “censor¬ 
ship  and  group  pressures  by 
more  local  groups,  whether  it 
be  an  old  age  pension  club  or  a 
parent-teachers  association.” 

“I  have  run  many  times  into 
the  apparently  innocent  pres¬ 
sures  of  subscribers  and  ‘good 
citizen’  groups,”  he  said.  “And 
because  they  wield  no  weapon 
save  that  of  their  subscription, 
they  are  all  the  more  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  face,  and  all  the 
more  susceptible  to  the  larger, 
more  outspoken  critics  of  the 
press.” 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press, 
gave  the  keynote  address. 

“The  editor  with  guts  is  free.” 
he  said.  “The  editor  with  cour¬ 
age  is  never  hamstrung.  If  I 
were  a  reporter,  I  wouldn’t 
work  for  any  other.” 


Boston  Gazette 
Site  to  Be  Marked 

Dallas — Sigma  Delta  Chi  con¬ 
vention  voted  unanimously  for 
the  Boston  Gazette  in  this  year's 
Historic  Sites  competition.  The 
Gazette,  founded  Dec.  21,  1719 
was  one  of  the  famous  patriot 
newspapers  of  the  Revolution. 

Last  year  the  Gazette  lost  out 
to  William  Allen  White  in  the 
SDX  voting.  This  year  it  won 
after  Charles  C.  Clayton,  St 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  moved 
that  the  report  of  the  Historic 
Sites  Committee,  recommending 
Walter  Williams,  founder  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  be  set  aside. 

The  name  of  Ernie  Pyle  was 
added  to  the  standing  list  of 
nominations,  at  the  urging  of 
the  Indiana  delegation. 


Joe  T.  Cook,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Mission  (Tex.)  Timei, 
was  critical  of  sensationalist  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  metropolitan 
press. 

Oscar  C.  Stauffer,  editor  of  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  Journal,  whose 
speech  was  read  by  Alden  C. 
Waite,  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers,  aimed  his  challenge  at 
what  he  called  “every  day  little 
things.” 

“First  and  foremost,”  Mr. 
Stauffer  contended,  “is  digging 
out  the  news. 

“In  many  instances,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  many  newspapers 
have  lost  sight  of  getting  toe 
news,  being  apparently  be¬ 
witched  by  the  pseudo  enchant¬ 
ment  of  dubious  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  and  choleric  columnists. 

“And  of  course  a  newspaper 
ought  always  to  be  sprightly 
and  interesting,  and  the  chances 
are  it  will  be  if  reporters  zmI- 
ously  dig  out  the  news  and 
go  wholeheartedly  at  their 
work.” 
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October  Ad  Linage 
Drops  2.5%  From  ’48 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  Financial  category  chalked  up 
in  October  was  2.5%  under  the  a  7.4%  increase, 
total  for  the  same  month  last  On  the  E  &  P  Index,  a  corn- 
year,  according  to  the  Media  parison  with  the  October  aver- 
Records  report  for  52  cities.  age  of  the  last  five  years,  the 
Biggest  loss  among  major  de-  1949  month  was  above  par  in  all 
partments  was  that  of  Classified,  classifications  but  Department 
down  9.6%.  It  marks  the  tenth  Store,  which  was  down  10.3%, 
successive  month  of  decrease  for  As  has  been  the  case  for  many 
Classified.  Retail  dropped  3.1%,  months.  Automotive  was  the 
and  its  Department  Store  divi-  best  performer  on  the  Index, 
sion  2.6%.  with  a  gain  of  94.9%.  Total,  Re- 

The  only  important  gain  was  tail  and  General  also  made  sub¬ 
achieved  by  Automotive,  up  stantial  Index  gains. 

34.6%.  General  advertising  was  Following  is  the  Media  Rec- 
slightly  better  than  even  with  ords  52-city  summary  for  Oc- 
la^  year — up  0.4%.  The  small  tober: 

NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
from  Media  Records  measurements) 


1949  1948  %  Of  E  &  P 

Linage  Linage  1948  Index 

Total  Advertising 

October  .  214.935,122  220,448.997  97.5  126.4 

September  .  197,857,675  197,335,246  100.3  130.5 

Display 

October  .  172,640,051  173,588,491  99.5  130.3 

September  .  157,808,068  151,525,003  104.1  136.6 

Classified 

October  .  42,295,071  46.860,506  90.3  113.4 

September  .  40,049,607  45,810,243  87.4  111.0 

Retail 

October  .  122,050,567  125,890.838  96.9  128.2 

September  .  118,065,880  112,657,884  104.8  138.3 

Department  Store 

October  .  46,545,703  47,783,425  97.4  89.7 

September  .  45,102,342  43,043,833  104.8  134.5 

General 

October  .  38.416.668  38,251,081  100.4  124.9 

September  .  29,766,276  30,097,315  98.9  122.9 

Automotive 

October  .  10.032,650  7,453,068  134.6  194.9 

September  .  8,224,346  6,920,521  118.8  194.2 

Financial 

October  .  2.140,166  1,993,504  107.4  104.4 

September  .  1,751,566  1,849,283  94.7  102.5 


Is  Popularity  Bad? 

If  a  publisher  puts  out  a  better  paper  and  at¬ 
tracts  more  readers  than  his  comp>etitors,  should 
he  be  put  out  of  business? 

If  a  grocer  gives  the  public  more  and  better 
food  for  their  money  and  grows  big  in  the  process, 
should  he  be  put  out  of  business? 

In  short,  is  it  wrong  for  the  people  to  patronize 
a  company  if  their  patronage  will  make  that  com¬ 
pany  grow  ? 

Apparently  the  anti-trust  lawyers  from  Wash¬ 
ington  think  so  because  they  have  filed  a  suit  to 
destroy  A  &  P. 

But  the  people  of  America  think  otherwise  for 
ever  since  this  action  was  filed  consumers  and 


Bookkeeper  Slain 
In  Front  of  Office 

Brockton,  Mass.  —  Robert  S. 
Lundin,  33,  faces  a  first  degree 
murder  complaint  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  his  former  girl  friend. 
Miss  Muriel  A.  Beal.  26,  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  offices  of  the 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times. 

Lundin  is  alleged  to  have  shot 
the  girl  before  the  horrified  eyes 
of  a  group  of  Bulletin  readers 
in  front  of  the  newspaper’s  of¬ 
fice  Nov.  21. 

The  shooting  occurred  just  as 
Miss  Beal  and  a  girl  friend.  Miss 
Edna  Taylor,  were  returning 
from  lunch.  Lundin  is  said  to 
have  walked  up  behind  her  and 
to  have  fired  three  shots,  two  of 
which  took  effect  in  her  body. 
One  pierced  her  heart. 

■ 

Lyon  Has  PR  Office 

George  H.  Lyon,  former  news- 
Wper  editor  and  OWI  executive 
ourlng  the  war,  has  opened  a 
public  relations  service  in  New 
York  City.  Among  his  first 
clients  are  Pan  American  World 
^rways  and  Intercontinental 
Hotels  Corp.  He  served  as  city 
rtitor  of  the  New  York  World- 
TelejTam.  editor  of  the  Buffolo 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  and  first  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  PM. 


6  Dailies  Become 
ABC  Members 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  added  the  following 
daily  newspapers  as  mem¬ 
bers: 

Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer  and 
Bemidji  Sentinel,  Grand  Haven 
( Mich. )  Tribune,  Huntington 
Park  (Calif.)  Signal,  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  Pasco- 
Kennewick  -  Richland  ( Wash. ) 
Tri-City  Herald,  and  San  Juan 
( P.  R. )  El  Mundo. 


TwxpapER  NEWS-f 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  journal  giving  tha 
nows  o4  advortisors,  advartia 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
cemmorcial  broadcasting  ir 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland 
If  you  aro  planning  saloi 
campaigns  or  aro  intorostod 
in  thoso  torritorias  road 
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farmers  and  labor  leaders  have  been  telling  us 
that  they  are  on  our  side. 

And  the  press  of  America  thinks  otherwise  for 
hundreds  of  editorials  have  been  printed  condemn¬ 
ing  this  attack  on  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the 
nation’s  chain  stores. 

In  the  meantime,  despite  this  attack  and  despite 
any  theories  of  the  anti-trust  lawyers,  the  men  and 
women  of  A  &  P  continue  to  do  the  nation's  most 
efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Boston  Mourns 
Frank  Sibley, 
Great  Reporter 

By  John  Mason  Potter 

Boston  —  The  news  came 
shortly  after  midnight  of  the 
14th  that  “Sib”  was  dead,  and 
in  the  days  since  then  old  time 
reporters  in  the  Boston  city 
rooms  have  been  recalling  the 
exploits,  the  great  stories  and 
the  personal  anecdotes  that 
made  Frank  Palmer  Sibley  one 
of  the  nation’s  great  reporters. 

To  his  dying  day  he  was  proud 
to  be  a  reporter.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  77  from  coronary 
thrombosis  that  first  struck  him 
down  15  years  ago.  But  neither 
the  ailment  nor  age  could  keep 
him  from  being  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  he  continued  to  write 
stories  from  his  sick  bed  for  a 
decade  and  a  half  for  the  Boston 
Globe  for  whom  he  worked  for 
47  years. 

His  humorous  ‘‘editorial 
points”  which  he  wrote  in  his 
latter  years,  despite  the  personal 
suffering  he  was  undergoing, 
were  among  the  most  amusing 
ever  printed  in  a  newspaper. 

He  was  tall,  a  full  six  feet, 
three  inches,  and  he  was  as  thin 
as  a  rail — vet  he  was  elect^ 
president  of  a  fat  man’s  club  at 
one  time.  He  liked  to  wear  a 
peaked  cowboy  hat — a  habit  he 
had  picked  up  while  working  in 
Denver,  and  he  also  liked  ar¬ 
tist's  ties. 

Born  in  Chelsea.  Mass.,  he 
prepared  for  Harvard  at  Ver¬ 
mont  Episcopal  Institute.  But 
after  two  semesters  with  the 
class  of  1893  he  quit  and  went 
to  Europe  on  a  cattle-boat.  His 
account  of  that  trip,  published 
in  the  old  Boston  Transcript, 
started  him  on  the  career  he 
loved  so  well.  On  his  return  to 
Boston  he  joined  the  Transcript 
staff. 

But  he  had  to  give  up  the  job 
and  go  west  l^cause  of  his 
health,  so  he  went  to  Denver 
and  got  a  job  with  the  Post.  One 
of  his  first  assignments  was  to 
cover  a  balloon  ascension,  a  Post 
stunt. 

He  got  into  the  basket  with 
the  balloonist  but  the  balloon 
would  not  lift  the  two  of  them. 
So  the  reporter  persuaded  the 
pilot  to  get  out,  and  “Sib”  took 
off  by  himself. 

After  a  few  years,  he  returned 
to  Boston  to  work  on  the  Boston 
Post  and  then  the  Globe.  One 
of  the  big  stories  he  covered  was 
a  strike  of  textile  workers  in 
Lawrence  when  the  militia 
was  called  out.  His  handling  of 
the  story  brought  him  a  great 
following  of  readers,  and  so  the 
Globe  assigned  him  to  go  with 
the  f26th)  Yankee  Division  to 
the  Mexican  Border  in  1916,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Villa  incident. 

■There  occurred  one  of  those 
episodes  which  never  got  into 
print  but  which  has  been  talked 
about  ever  since.  He  was  stay¬ 
ing  in  a  Texan  town  several 
miles  from  the  divisional  camp, 
and  after  hiring  a  saddle  horse 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks,  he  decided  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  the  Globe 
if  he  purchased  the  horse.  This 
he  did,  sending  the  bill  to  the 


Globe.  The  Globe  cashier  pro¬ 
tested,  there  was  a  brisk  ex¬ 
change  of  letters,  and  then  when 
the  division  was  ordered  back 
to  Boston,  he  sold  the  horse — 
at  a  profit. 

He  turned  the  profits  over  to 
the  Globe  on  his  return — but  the 
cashier  was  still  horrified  at  a 
reporter  buying  a  horse  on  his 
expense  account. 

■The  next  year  he  was  assigned 
to  go  with  the  division  to 
France.  When  a  regiment  of  the 
division  was  decorated  by  the 
French  government — the  first 
such  award  in  the  war — he  took 
a  snapshot  of  the  incident.  The 
snapshot  served  as  the  basis  of 
a  mural  in  the  capitol  in  Boston. 

It  was  in  1914  that  he  pulled 
off  one  of  the  stunts  which  made 
him  famous.  He  was  sent  to 
cover  a  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fat  Men’s  Club.  It  was 
during  the  cold  weather  and  he 
was  wearing  an  overcoat.  On  his 
way  to  the  meeting  he  put  some 
window  sashes  and  sidewalk 
bricks  into  the  pockets  of  the 
overcoat. 

Arriving  at  the  meeting,  he 
mounted  the  scales  to  see  if  he 
could  reach  the  minimum 
weight  for  membership.  He  did 
with  12  pounds  to  spare.  His 
fame  as  a  writer  was  already 
well  known  to  the  fat  men  and 
they  immediately  elected  him 
as  president. 

■ 

George  A.  Winters  Dies, 
Was  Stauffer  Executive 

Pittsburg,  Kan.  —  George  A. 
Winters,  vicepresident  of  Stauf¬ 
fer  Publications  and  general 
manager  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Daily  Independent,  was 
found  dead  in  his  car  Nov.  21 
on  U.  S.  Highway  69  near  here, 
apparently  having  suffered  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  61  years 
old. 

Mr.  Winters  was  born  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  He  worked 
for  several  banks,  and  later 
for  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  newspaper 
business  in  1927.  At  that  time 
he  became  one  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.) 
^blishing  Co.,  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Headlight  and  Sun. 


Hagan,  Schwab, 
Phila.  Inquirer, 
Die  Same  Day 

Philadelphia  —  Two  widely 
known  executives  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  died  within 
hours  of  each  other  Nov.  21. 

They  were  Maurice  A.  Hagan, 
53,  supperintendent  of  the  en¬ 
graving  department  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Engraving  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference:  and  Samuel  S. 
Schwab,  63,  Sunday  editor  for 
15  years. 

Mr.  Hagan  was  stricken  with 
a  heart  attack  six  months  ago. 
He  died  early  Monday  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  after  a  second 
attack  Sunday.  He  had  been 
with  Inquirer  since  1916. 

Mr.  Schwab  had  worked  Mon¬ 
day  on  a  special  editorial  job 
for  the  Inquirer,  became  ill 
after  dinner  and  died  that  night 
in  Hahnemann  Hospital. 

Mr.  Schwab  was  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  from  1934  to  July.  1949. 
He  had  previously  been  with 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the 
North  American,  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  for  many  years  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Public 
Ledger.  He  was  also  one  time 
directing  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News. 

©tiituarp 


Zera  William  Lake,  48,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
reporter,  Nov.  20,  while  at  his 
desk  in  the  editorial  room.  He 
had  worked  on  papers  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  Memphis.  Tenn.; 
Atlanta;  Denver;  Indianapolis; 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  Racine,  Wis.,  and  Spring- 
field,  Bloonriington  and  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill. 

Michael  J.  McNamara,  49,  a 
news  editor  on  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Courier  Express,  Nov. 
19,  at  a  Buffalo  hospital.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career 
some  30  years  ago  as  a  reporter 
for  the  old  Express,  and  later 
was  news  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Times. 


NOTICE! 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  POSITION 
IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  FIELDS: 


Administrotivft 

Advertising 

Cartoonists-Artists 

Circulation 


Editorial 
Mechanical 
Photography 
Public  Relations 


You  Will  be  Interested  in  the  Following  Services: 

1.  Draft  a  4-time  consecutive  Insertion  ad  statin,  your  Quaiflcations 
and  send  to  us  with  payment.  (Details  of  rates  appear  at  the 
begrinnin,  of  the  Classified  Section.) 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  retdstratlon  card  which  will  be  sent  to  you 
on  receipt  of  your  ad  oopy.  This  card  will  be  made  available  to 
executives  oallin,  on  us  for  help  for  all  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  and  allied  fields. 

3.  The  object  of  this  optional  registration  is  to  help  yon  more  quickly 
find  the  job  you  are  seeking.  THE&E  IS  NO  CHABOB  FOB  THIS 
ADDmONAL  SERVICE. 


E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1475  Broadway,  Suit*  1700  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 
T*l.:  BRymt  9-3052 


Alexander  Harvey,  80,  au¬ 
thor  and  former  editor,  Nov  20 
at  his  home  in  Dumont,  N,  j' 
He  had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
old  Philadelphia  Press  and  old 
New  York  Evening  Telegram 
editor  for  Irving  Bacheller’s 
Newspaper  Syndicate  and  of 
Twentieth  Century,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  old  Weg 
York  Herald,  foreign  editor  of 
the  Literary  Digest,  associate 
editor  of  Current  Opinion  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Monthly. 

Carl  F.  Blaker,  57,  editor  of 
the  Inglewood  ( (ialif.  •  Citizen 
and  correspondent  for  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times,  recently,  at  his 
Inglewood  home.  He  had  been 
city  editor  of  two  other  Ingle¬ 
wood  papers,  managing  editor 
of  the  Culver  City  Star-Nevn 
and  Venice  Vanguard,  editor  of 
the  Highland  Park  News  Her¬ 
ald,  all  in  California. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
"4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
•2  times — $.90  per  line 
•4  times — $.80  per  line 
*For  consecutive  insertions  ot  Mm* 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Count  approximately  five,  6  lattw 
worda,  one  line. 

Ada  with  white  apace  end/or  type  d 
S  pt.  eapa  end  over  computed  on  ifak 
meaanre  baeia  of  14  linea  par  eoltaa 
inch. 

Oonnt  four  worda  for  box  niabar. 
No  nbbreviationa. 


There  it  en  edditionel  cherge  et  IS 
cents  for  the  use  of  e  box  number  on 
eech  order.  Posteg#  cherget  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  ba 
added. 


Forma  cloaa  Wedneaday  noca. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 

please  address  them  as  follows;  lex 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  147$ 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 


NEWSPAPER— IROIEIS 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATIOK 
Daily  Newapaper  Propertlea 
W,  H.  G-lover  Co.,  Ventnra.  Califoriix. 
WESTiaiN  DAIUES,  WEKKUM 
Downa  A  Co. 

1046  Washington,  Denver.  Oclarxan 
For  any  aiae  paper  conteet 
ODETT  A  ODETT.  Broken 
Publishers  for  Many  Yean 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oajll. 
FLORIDA,  and  Sontheastem  iWl 
and  weekly  newspapera  bought  aaC 
gold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Melbotum. 
Florida. _ — 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purpoHi. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHOTfiBN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  L 
★♦30  YEAR.S  on  the  Pacific  OoMt- 
Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  ot., 

San  Franciaco  5,  California. _ 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS 
BOUGHT.  SOLD,  APPRAISED 
Newspaper  Proi>erties  Since  I*-’ 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Building  St.  Petersburg,  T 
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NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


may  brothers.  BinnhMuton.  N.  Y. 
EAtiblished  1»14.  NewApApert  bouKbt 
,nd  »nld  without  poblieitT- 


prosperous  low*.  NebrMk*.  South 
Dakot*  N*w«p»per».  Herman  Koch, 
^10  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  low*. 


TnVASTAOEOUS  buy*  in  western 
newspapers.  Marcn*  Griffin  *  Asto- 
Bor  608,  Tucumean.  N.  Mei. 


THIS  29  ye*r-old  axency  operate*  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller.  _ 

Len  Feiirhner  Aeency,  Box  192,  Mt. 
Pigment.  Michican. 


established  newspapers 

with  proflwble  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT  i 

<>0^7  Orange  St..  Riverside.  Oal. 


midwest  NEWSPAPEHS;  Bailey 
Krehbiel  Service.  Sucoessors  to  Clyde 
H.  Knox,  218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina, 
Kansa.s. 


I  SPECIAMZE  in  Southern  Newspa- 
per  and  Printing  properties.  Have 
Mine  excellent  investments  now.  As  a 
snccesaful  publisher  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  I  can  help  get  you  started  mak¬ 
ing  money  in  a  new  held.  J.  B,  Snider, 
Broker-Consultant,  Bay  St.  l.a>nis, 
Mississippi. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  wishes 
to  buy  part  interest  in  and  work  for 
a  daiiy.  Box  4574.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$40,000  DOWN  payment  on  Mid-Weat 
small  daily.  Box  96,  Nowata,  Okla. 
Bank  reference. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 

CLASS  AD  TAKERS  DESKS 


Due  to  merger  of  Indianapolis  New> 
and  Star  there  is  available  12  classified 
telephone  desks,  grouped  6  on  a  side 
glass  divisions,  glass  tops,  cut  out  foi 
telephone  100  key  box  equipment  and 
dial.  3  years  old.  walnut,  each  desk 
liie  42^  by  26,  35  inches  high.  Price 
$550.00. 

Write  W.  C.  Worcester 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


EXCLUSIVE  Oregon  county  seat 
w-eekly  grossing  $3U.U00.  For  quick 
sale  offered  for  $26, SOU  with  $16,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bro¬ 
ker,  3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY. 
Gross  $28,000.  $15,000  handles.  Jack 
L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles  16, 
Calif. 


WRITE  FOR  LATE.ST  UST  of  news¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  Y'ork. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Tubular,  Rotary  and  Flatbed 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street 
New  York  City  18 


INTERTYPE,  newly  installed,  avail¬ 
able  through  merger;  Universal  model 
C4m  No.  19238.  qiiadder.  4  molds, 
eleetric  i>ot.  Monomelt,  4  fonts  mats, 
8,  12.  18,  24  pt.  Disoouiit.  News- 

Record,  Neenah,  Wisconsin. 


48-PAGE  GOSS  six  deck  Newspaper 
Press.  High  speed.  Cut-off  23  9/16". 
Plate  diameter  L5".  Equipped  with  two 
Goss  folders.  Tabloid  attachment.  AC 
motor  drive.  Paper  roll  width  33"  or 
16^".  Overall  length  26'  9".  Can 
print  black  and  one  color  on  most 
runs.  Can  be  inspected  in  operation 
daily.  Available  for  delivery  approxi¬ 
mately  January  1st.  Attractively 
priced. 

Contact  Newspaper  Division. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery.  Inc.,  2630 
Payne  Avenue.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Phone  TOwer  1-1810. 

Branches — Chicago — Detroit 


5  #8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  intertype 
S-psge  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Preases 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


FACSIMILE 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 

New  and  unused  facsimile 
equipment,  manufactured  by 
the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  corporation  which 
no  longer  has  plans  for  fac¬ 
simile  operation: 

1  Complete  studio  transmit¬ 
ting  installation,  console 
mounted 

1  Pulse  generator 

1  Facsimile  recorder  and 
recorder  amplifier  stand¬ 
ard  relay  rack  panel 

20  Complete  facsimile-sound 
combination  receiving  sets, 
comprising  high  quality 
AM-FM  broadcast  receiv¬ 
er  with  facsimile  recorder 
and  amplifier  in  hardwood 
con.sole  cabinets  with 
large  loudspeaker. 


Correspondence  is  invited,  re¬ 
lating  to  purchase  of  the 
above,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Bo«  4641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


"CLIPPER”  Stereotype  Saw  Trim¬ 
mer,  rolling  table  style  RSCS,  like 
new,  $600. 

A-3  Trim-O-Ssw  with  Router  and  Jig 
attaclunent,  rebnilt,  $495. 

Hammond  R-3  model  Radial  Router, 
rebuilt.  $375. 

KALAMAZOO  Printing  Machinery  Co., 
Inc.,  1523-29  North  Bnrdick  St.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich, 


t;28  LINOTYPE,  mixer,  gas  pot,  serial 
40,826,  two  main  magazines,  two  anx- 
iliary,  two  molds,  no  mats,  AO  motor, 
•$2,000  f.o.b.  For  a  good  buy  ALL¬ 
WAYS  —  contact  Printers  Trouble 
Shooter,  New  Haven,  Conn. _ 


FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  224i"  cut  off,  AO  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 


24  PAGE  HOE 

Single  width,  extra  color  cylinder. 
2244"  cut  off.  AC  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment. 


4  UNIT  GOSS 

2244"  cnt  off.  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

2244"  cut  off.  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

21V%"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder. 
AC  drive. 


GOSS  COMET  *  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 


BEN  SHULMAN 

'■>00  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18.  N.  T. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRysnt  9-1132 
Cable  Address ;  "Shninress  New  York" 

for  November  26,  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  F(Hl  SALE 


GOSS  4S-B  DRY  Mat  Roller;  Duplex 
Tubular  Casting  Box;  Model  "8‘ 
Form-O-Scorch;  Hoe  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box  for  21^"  sheet  cut;  Goes 
Curved  Stereo.  Plate  Shaver;  Goac 
two-platen  motor  driven  Steam  Table 
gas  fired;  Hoe  full  pg.  Flat  Plate 
Shaver  with  micrometer  adjustment. 
Hue  radial  arm  Flat  Router;  1,  2 $6 
and  4-ton  Stereo.  Metal  Pots,  with  oi 
without  pumps;  No.  8  Hue  Electrutyp* 
Metal  Furnace,  2.400  lbs.  capacity 
with  backing  stand  and  conveyor;  32" 
38",  40"  and  44"  Automatic  Power 
Paper  Cutters;  Heavy  Duty  Power 
Baler,  350  lbs.  capacity;  Stereotype 
Chases,  both  new  and  used;  NEW  Hall 
Form  Tables.  Send  for  current  list 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant 
at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


STEREO 

5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  furnace  with 
pump,  double  Margaob.  water-cooled 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  meta’ 
dump  truck. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 
2244”,  AC  motor,  5  Ion  electric  po< 
with  separator  pump  and  snout  wit) 
autocaster  and  aiitoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water-cooled  full  page  fla<  | 
casting  box. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  AO. 


STA-HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER.  AC 


DANIELS  CIRCULAR  PLANER,  AC 


HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW.  AO 


BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


A.T.F.  TYPE.  LIKE  NEW,  USED 
only  one  year  for  proofing  only.  Sev¬ 
eral  fonts  each  6-8-10  and  12  point  of 
Bodoni  Book.  Century  Schoolbook. 
Garnmoiid  Bold.  Spartan  Medium  and 
Sparfoti  Heavy,  also  the  Italic  of  each 
face.  Make  offer  to  Martin  &  Pettitt. 
Inc..  Advertising  Typographers,  604 
I’niversify  St..  Seattle.  Wash. 


GOSS  28  PP.  "Strsightline’ ’  3  deck 
press  with  COLOR.  2244”  eut-off, 
ele>etrleal  and  sterotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  O.  Heffel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive.  IjOs  Angeles  15. 


FOR  S.-VLE  Goss  Mat  Roller  45-0  re¬ 
built  and  guaranteed,  with  new  2- 
speed  AC  motor. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.  Chicago  6,  III. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  25006. 
in  daily  operation.  Three  magazines. 
3  sets  of  mats.  $2,500.  Available  30 
day.s.  Also  5  other  magazines  $100 
each.  The  County  Review,  Riverhead. 
Long  Island.  New  York. 


16  PAGE  WALTER  SCOTT  PRESS 
including  complete  stereo  equipment 
and  mat  roller.  Ideal  for  small  new* 
paper  and  cirrnlar  printing.  Now  in 
daily  newspaper  use.  Prints  color  on 
four  pages.  Single  plating  on  all  bn* 
6  and  10  page  runs  for  economiea' 
operation.  We  are  bnilding  and  wiV 
put  in  new  equipment  about  Febniarv 
1.  Present  lease  expires  in  April.  Mnst 
dispose  of  this  equipment  at  reason 
able  price  soon.  If  interested  write  or 
wire  at  once.  W.  .1.  Missett,  Suffolk 
News-Herald.  Suffolk.  Virginia. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  '3391.5  with 
.\C  Motor.  Gas  Pot.  3  Magazines,  4 
'told  Disk.  3  Molds.  Good,  clean  con¬ 
dition.  Available  immediately  at 
*3  000.  .Alan  Dietch.  71  Qneensboro 
Rd..  Rochester.  N.  T. 


OUTLFR-HAMMRR  40/3  HP.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  preas 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3  ph 
60  py  AC  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service- 
al>le.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  eqnipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel 
t^arh  drive  will  power  4  or  .S  decks 
single  width.  16  page  fnhniars.  or 
onad  presses.  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.. 
Waterbnry  91,  Connecticut. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPBIENT  FOR  SALE 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  2244”  cut-off, 
also  Pony  parts  to  change  over  to 
either  2244”  or  23  9/16"  with  vacuum. 
Tubular  2  to  1  complete  deck,  extra 
roll  arms,  Tubular  metal  pot  with 
pump,  caating  box,  Form-O-Beorch. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


WALLMAN  &  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding.  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  111.  Alton,  HI. 

Ph.;  3  4164  Ph.:  2-1729 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip- 
nent,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y, 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newapai^r  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

1626—31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

\A’e  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presae* 
ANYAVHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


HECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Rebuilt  or  used  Direct  Pressure  Mat 
Molding  Machine  for  hot  or  cold 
molding  with  controlled  pressure  up 
to  800  tons.  Reply  giving  details. 
Box  4619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED— 8  PAGE  DECK  for  stand¬ 
ard  Duplex  Tubular  pre.ss  or  a  com¬ 
plete  24  page  Duplex  Tubular  Press. 
Muscatine  Journal,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FLAT  BED  WEB  PRESS.  Duplex  or 
Goss.  Needed  at  once.  Cash  deal.  Send 
eomplele  information  including  price. 
American  Printing  Machinery  Co.. 
Inc.,  63  Park  Row,  New  Y'ork  7,  N.Y’. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


HOE  OR  GOSS  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller  with  Alternating  Current  Elec¬ 
trical  Equipment.  Box  4600,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  50.  60  or  100 
H.P.  Motor  and  Press  Control  Board, 
\.  C.  Current.  Box  No.  4537,  Editor 
.%  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double 
width  Hoe  or  Goss  Press.  21%  or 
21%  enf-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box 
No.  4535.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.4NTED:  One  4'page  wide  unit  or 
two  couples  for  21%"  or  2144"  cutoff. 
Box  4643.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PUBLJSUER  WANTS  press,  sinsle 
width,  semiplste,  four  or  fire  units, 
32H''  cut-off,  AO  drive  with  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Box  4501,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUT:  One  Pinishin* 
Cylinder  for  holding  stereotype  pistes 
to  be  trimmed.  Press  Cylinder  site 
Paper  Cut-off  22H'’.  Pittsfield 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Maseachusetts. 


WE  HAVE  outgrown  our  flatbed  press 
and  are  interested  in  a  used  Rotary 
press,  preferably  16  pages  and  not  too 
old.  The  Transcript.  Norman,  Olds. 


WANTED — TWO  fairly  late  models 
typesetting  machines;  must  be  good 
running  machines  and  cast  a  good  slug. 
Wm.  Fitsgerald,  23  Sbeffleld  Rd.,  Ros- 
lindale  31,  Maes. 


WANTED 

8  page  Goss  Cox-O-Type  Model  A  or  E 
Duplex. 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo- 
ti^e  equipment. 

We  need  these  presses  immediately. 
Advise  details 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double 
Hoe  or  Goss  folder,  21V4  or  21% 
Cut-off.  Box  No.  4536,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — FLATBED  AND  ROTARY 
PRESSES.  Any  make.  Mat  rollers.  All 
kinds  of  stereotype  equipment.  Lino¬ 
type  and  Intertype  machines. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 

503 — 4tb  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

New  101-page  book,  “How  to  Write 
Used  Car  Ada  that  Bring  Mora  Buy¬ 
ers,'*  reveals  suecess-proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting 
Used  Car  dealers.  Based  on  10-year 
study  by  Bradford  Wyckoff  A  Howard 
Parish.  “Authors  know  subject  well," 
•aye  Bob  Finlay,  Automotive  News 
editor,  “Weli  worth  $4.05,”  eaya  John 
Munn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks.  N.  D.,  Packard  dealer  used 
one  idea  for  2-week  campaign  selling 
$20,000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today  I 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miai^  82,  Fla. 


MEANINGFUL  EDITORIALS 

PUT  LIFE  In  your  Editorial  Page. 
Working  Editorial  Writer,  20  years’ 
experience,  widely  reprinted,  just  freed 
of  executive  duties.  I  can  now  write 
exclusive,  readable  editorials,  includ¬ 
ing  locals,  oa  sala^  for  limited  clien¬ 
tele,  desiring  quality.  Box  4525,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


RELIGIOUS  FEATURES 
Bible  Stories,  Sunday  School  Lesson, 
Popular  Hymn  Stories,  Do  Yon  Know 
That.  Religious  Features.  1203  Lafay¬ 
ette  Parkway.  Williamsport,  Pa. 
“WHO'S  THIS  MAN?”  Unique  quia 
featuring  thumbnail  biographies  of 
famous  personalities.  Test  reader 
response  for  one  month  free.  Books 
Ltd.,  4708  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NOTHING  LS  IMPOSSIBLE 
Call  In 

PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATES 
Pnhlishing  Consultants 
225  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


1  AM  commissioned  to  find  tup  flight 
manager  for  southern  daily  in  fastest 
growing  town  in  America.  Owners 
have  three  million  dollars  to  make 
paper  go.  Opportunity  to  acquire  ma¬ 
jority  ownership.  Only  one  with  proven 
record  of  profitable  production  consid¬ 
ered.  This  is  the  best  opening  in  the 
nation  for  man  with  limited  capital 
or  successful  record  and  no  capital. 
J.  B.  Snider,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ARE  YOU  the  classified  manager  de¬ 
siring  position  paying  excellent  salary 
plus  bonus  on  increase!  Evening 
daily  over  25,000  circulation.  Less 
than  50  miles  from  New  York,  Give  j 
references  and  full  particulars.  Box 

4520,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MAN 
AGER.  Man  or  woman,  experienced 
both  in  phone  room  supervision  and 
handling  oflice  routine  fur  entire  de¬ 
partment.  Write  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Washington  Post,  Washing- 

ton  4,  D.  C. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Thirteen  issue  daily  comliiiiation  news¬ 
paper  in  mid-west  eity  100,000  group 
seeking  the  services  of  a  iiiialified 
classified  advertising  malinger  who  is 
aggressive,  enthusiast  ie,  knows  how  to 
train  salesmen  as  well  as  sell  himself. 
Write  giving  age,  marital  relations, 
edneation,  experieiiee  and  references. 
Good  salary  and  future  for  the  right 
man.  Address  Box  4622.  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

CLA.s.sIFIKD  .MAN.ttiLIt  for  well  es¬ 
tablished  department  on  one  of  New 
York  State’s  most  progressive  dailies. 
Present  manager  leaving  to  lie  qiar- 
rieil.  -Attraetive  proposition  for  right 
party.  It  interested,  write  in  detail 
to  \V.  C.  Lundiiuest,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Endicott  Daily  lliilletin,  Kndi- 
coft.  New  York. 

CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Salesman. 
Top-flight  salary  to  top-flight  man. 
Write  Wayne  Moores,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


MIDWEST  daily.  20.000  cirenlal  ion. 
enlarging  staff,  wants  ad  solieilor  to 
develop  new  accounts,  sell  lie-ins.  ete. 
Good  position  on  old  established  pa¬ 
per.  Opportunity  for  higher  salary  de- 
ppnd.s  on  own  initiative.  I’refer  man 
with  experience  on  middle  or  small- 
sized  daily.  Must  he  sober,  reliable, 
under  40,  have  references,  furnish 
complete  background.  Will  require 
personal  interview.  Write  Box  4625, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ONE  OP  the  South’s  greatest  news¬ 
papers  needs  the  services  of  a  capa¬ 
ble  advertising  salesman.  We  want  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  sell  and  serv¬ 
ice  the  largest  to  medium  size  retail 
accounts  ...  a  man  who  after  a  short 
indoctrinstion  can  take  over  his  list 
of  accounts  and  handle  them.  This  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  per¬ 
manent  position  with  a  Publishing 
Company  that  only  knows  how  to  go 
forward.  Box  4628,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  month¬ 
ly  periodicsl  specializing  on  interna¬ 
tional  news.  State  age,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary.  Address  Circulation.  7023  Em- 
pire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
CWUNTRT  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AGER.  Immediate  opening  for  expe¬ 
rienced  man  on  combination  newapa- 
per  In  Sontbwest.  Real  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Write  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  including  references.  All 
repUea  strictly  confidential.  Box  4505, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EASTERN  SUNDAY  Newspaper  re¬ 
quires  experienced  eirenistion  man 
capable  promoting  cirenlation  throngh 
carrier  organization.  Cirenlation  in¬ 
crease,  only  responsibility.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  complete  job  resume,  past  results, 
age  and  marital  atstna.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  for  right  man.  Box 
458.';.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
■SUBURHAN  AND  CDffNTRY  iToTn 
M.AN — New-spaper  in  .South.  Evening 
and  Sunday,  ran  use  serviees  of  enp.a- 
ble  eountry  roadman  with  ability  to 
open  new-  territory  and  handle  exist¬ 
ing  distributors  and  details.  Write 
giving  full  details,  salary,  age.  ete. 
Box  4640.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COPY'  EDITOR — Washington  news 
bureau  needs  top  quality,  thorough, 
precise  copy  editor  with  good  Capitol 
background  and  available  there  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  4647,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  for  general 
assignment,  rewrite,  by  large  New  Jer¬ 
sey  weekly.  Give  background,  qualifl- 
catioua  in  letter.  Box  4590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  CITY  EDITOR 

Publisher  wants  outstanding  editor- 
newsman  now  on  small  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  in  7M-13M  community  who  seeks 
future  security,  challenge.  Must  un¬ 
derstand  non-metropolitan  field,  poasesa 
ambition  and  enthusiasm  tempered  by 
sound  experience,  and  be  young 
enough  to  handle  5M-10M  circulation 
newspaper.  Post  requires  le-adership 
and  teamw-ork  to  build  six-man  staff 
into  hard  hitting,  intelligent,  cohesive 
unit  pacing  other  departments. 

Editor  preferably  east  or  mid-southern 
background,  who  will  work  to  make 
his  newspaper  best  possible  can  share 
progress  and  infliienee  New  York 
State  community  to  a  marked  degree. 
Must  develop  news,  feature  appeal 
and  get  out  concise,  neat,  significant 
product.  Good  salary,  other  attrac¬ 
tions  offered  right  man.  Replies,  all 
confidential,  should  be  candid,  unre¬ 
strained  and  include  pxperienep,  hob¬ 
bies.  habits,  minimum  salary.  Address 
Box  4648.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


GENERAL  FOREMAN— efficient  low- 
eoat  producer  for  well-equipped  North 
Jersey  5M  semi-weekly  with  job  de¬ 
partment.  Union  Shop.  Box  4613,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  Stereotypers.  Perma¬ 
nent  positions  available.  Write,  call 
or  wire  Stereotype  Foreman,  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  qualified  to 
take  care  of  8-inach!ne  plant  and  ma¬ 
terial  maker.  Plant  on  Long  laland. 
Box  4522.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  operator  for  new  model 
33,  good  salary,  time  and  half  for 
over  40  hours,  free  life  and  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance,  week  vacation  with 
pay  and  four  paid  holidays  per  year, 
good  working  conditions  in  new  build¬ 
ing  on  five-day  daily.  Apply  Daily 
World,  Opelousas,  La. 


JOURNEYMAN  W«b  Preaamen.  Per¬ 
manent  position#  available.  Write,  call 
or  wire  Pressroom  Foreman,  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  Sait  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WANTED:  TWO  Linotype  Operators 
for  “31,”  ”32’'  Ad  Machines,  $1.00 
per  hour — night  work,  good  working 
eonditions.  paid  vacation,  bonus,  etc. 
Contact  J.  ().  Holder.  Siipt.,  Southern 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Hot  Springs,  Ar 
kansss. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 


MAN  with  experience  to  teach  college 
courses  in  News  Photography  and 
Photo-Engraving.  Write  The  Dean, 
Lincoln  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


PATIO  HOUSE 

Bring  yonr  writing  problems  to  Msn- 
hattan’s  NEW  CI^EATIVE  CE.NTER 

Lectures.  Open  Forums,  Consultstion. 
Fiction,  Plays.  Rsdio,  Scenarios, 
Resi-arch.  Translations,  MS  Typing. 

225  E.  51st  St..  N.Y.C.  22.  PL.  0-6682 

I’ROPIT.ABLE,  world-wide  sales  of 
books,  articles,  stories,  plays.  Movie, 
television  contacts.  Authors’  and  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Service,  24-25  77th  St.,  Jack- 
son  Heights,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  director  30,  OoUim 
graduate.  2U  years  experienca  laUulL 
directing  daily  advertising  staff,  aju 
owned-publiahed  own  weekly.  Advutii. 
ing  director,  saleaman,  msnagemaat 
]ob  wanted,  good  daily  or  weekly  «iik 
lutora.  Box  45U3,  Editor  A  Publisku 


ADV  10 

years  experience  on  dailies  5  to  8,000 
circulation.  Know  all  departOMia 
Strong  record  on  building  new  bwi- 
ness,  increasing  revenues.  Able  orgu- 
izer,  efficient,  coat  conscious.  Oollm 
family.  Desires  position  with  (utgn| 
Midwest  preferred.  Box  46U1,  Gffitoi 
ic  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  after  Jan.  1  to  any  pgb- 
Usher  looking  for  hard-working  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  42-year-old  aU-aroand  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  was  Pulitzer  priie 
winner  in  news  end  and  who  seeki  op- 
porluuity  to  prove  value  to  those  ip- 
predating  sound  business  judgineii 
and  resourcefulness.  East  preferred 
but  will  go  anywhere.  Box  4603,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  viU 
take  salary  cut  to  learn  busmeti  sod 
administralive  aspects  of  publishisi 
while  working  on  editorial  utS. 
Princeton  (Magna  Cum  Laude)  lU 
Columbia  University  Journalism.  Box 
4575,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR,  33,  experienced 
iu  all  departmeuts,  seeks  adiuinittn- 
tive  position  on  daily.  Hard  worker, 
efficient  organizer,  ideas.  Box  4366, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Available  Jan.  Ist.,  for  25M  to  lOOU 
newspaper.  25  years  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  record,  complete  knowledge  all  de¬ 
partmeuts.  Age  44,  family,  now  e#- 
ployed  11th  year  present  position.  Pre¬ 
fer  salary- bonus  arrangement.  Pe^ 
sonal  interview  greatly  spprscisted. 
Write  Box  4586,  Editor  A  Pablisker. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
17  years  experience  felling  elieeiled, 
display  and  retail.  Experienced  in  ill 

Shaeee  of  advertising,  also  liyoit 
ouis  Rosenthal,  1687  St.  Johns  Piece, 
Brooklyn,  SLocom  6-2010. _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  iiiill 
daily,  excellent  record,  seeks  polities 
with  more  opportunity  and  sdvsnrc- 
ment  on  paper  in  city  of  40,000  or 
more.  Young,  married,  children.  P» 
fer  Colorado  or  Southwest.  Superior 
salesman,  good  copy  and  layout.  Avsil- 
ablc  after  January  1.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  Box  4623,  Editor  1 
Publisher.  _ 


CAPABLE,  keen  and  dependable,  la 
years  stsff  member  metropoliUx 
dailies  wants  managership  with  chsnei 
to  earn  interest  or  partnership. 
Hard  worker,  healthy,  go  anywheti. 
Box  4636,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— 15  yetn  a- 
perience,  age  39,  married,  csmble. 
arehifioiis,  $70-$80.  Box  4637,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


EMPLOYED  AD  MAN.  25  yean  »i 

Serience,  wants  to  advance  himMl'- 
ew  York  State  or  New  Englind. 
Good  layont  and  copy  man  who  cii 
sell  and  service  accounts.  Bert  ol 
character  and  business  referenw. 
Available  on  2  week  notice.  Write  Ba 
4548.  Editor  A  PuMisher.  ' _ _ 


GAL  FRIDAY— Experienced  newipi 
per  advertising,  research,  radio  copy 
fashion.  Original  ideas.  CollMte  gn4 
Free  to  travel.  Box  4563,  Editor  • 

Publisher, _ _ _ _ 

LET  ME  be  The  donor  of 
Blood"  to  yonr  firm.  College  gr*“' 
iiate  in  January.  Marketing  ■•Iw- 
I’m  out  after  a  sales  job  with  •• 
limits  on  opportunity.  Sales  »”d 
paper  production  experience.  8iul"- 
22.  veteran.  Will  tnivel  snywMW- 
May  I  he.ir  from  you!  Box  wf- 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

advertising 


pRODL'CTIVE,  genial,  advertiaing 
manager.  30.  earning  $ti,o00  on  aniall 
^ailyf  experienced  newa. 
advertiaing  other  papers  to  62.500 
circulation:  seeks  top  ad  spot  m  larger 
market  with  advancement.  Write  Uox 
46ad.  Editor  At  I’uhlislier. 


SPACE  SALES  OR  MANAGER,  13 
«.7.  Retail.  National.  Ljat  6  with 
S'ew  York  daily,  also  rep  firm.  Knows 
Midwest.  College,  married.  Box  4013, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

THEORA  W.  Crosby,  Cuero.  Texas, 


TilEUKA  n.  Vioai/J.  , 

■ells  Special  Pages.  Editions,  any¬ 
where.  Car.  References.  16  years  ex- 
perience. 


WANTKD  ADVKliTlSlNii  JOB 
WITH  A  FUTURE  I 
Young  display  advertising  saleswoman 
with  four  years  experience  on  10,000 
daily  wants  job  with  a  future  on  ag¬ 
gressive  staff  of  daily  or  agency. 

Now  handling  wide  variety  of  accounts 
1-cslls,  layouts,  copy,  etc. 

Have  worked  with  Bureau  material. 
Strong  in  developing  new  accounts 
from  non-advertisers. 

Write  Box  4631.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIDE  experience,  feature  writing, 
radio,  copy,  export,  fluent  Spanish, 
Oerman,  French.  Will  re-locate.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  interesting  job. 
Single,  male,  thirty.  Box  4533,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


COMBINATION  EDITORIAL  CAR¬ 
TOONIST  and  PROMOTION  MAN. 
You've  seen  his  reprinted  daiiy  car¬ 
toons  and  ads  regularly.  Present  con¬ 
nection  dates  back  to  1931  as  one-man 
cartoonist  and  promotion  department 
creating  ideas,  copy  and  compiling 
market  data  for  big-name  organisa¬ 
tion.  Available  3  weeks  notice.  Box 
4562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Yonng, 
aggressive,  experienced  little  merchant, 
dealers,  motor  routes,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  direct  mail,  establishing  new 
routes  and  territories.  Desires  fall 
chsrge,  pennsnent  connection,  Sonth, 
West.  Avsilsble  immediately.  Pleaee 
write  or  wire  Box  4541,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Alert,  ag¬ 

gressive,  dependable.  Pleasing  person¬ 
ality.  Age  45.  Thoroughly  familiar 
with  ABO  records.  Especially  experi¬ 
enced  in  low  cost  promotion  and 
maintenance.  Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  publisher  re-organizing  de¬ 
partments  and  installing  improved  cost 
records  and  controls.  Will  make 
analysis  and  submit  recommendations 

Iwfore  discussing  permanent  connec¬ 

tion.  Prefer  city  under  100,000.  Avail¬ 
able  in  approximately  30  days.  Ad- 
dress  Box  4627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  Circulation  Manager — Ex¬ 
perienced  combination  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day:  Little  Merchants,  motor  routes, 
dealeia,  mail  subscriptions.  Young, 
ambitious,  college  grad  desires  posi- 
V®"  Southwest,  Mid-West.  Write  Box 
4620.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  circulation  or  crew  man- 
Jpr  14  years'  eircnlation  experience. 
Thoroughly  experienced  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Prefer  position  south, 
southwest.  Box  4644,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


JOHN  D.  STANARD,  Drawer  156«F., 
Chattttooga  1,  Tenn.  Ph.;  83-1540W. 
iZ»"ls  Southern  States  regularly. 


woman  experienced  jour- 
naust  specializing  Paris  fashions  de- 
iires  correspondenee  coverage  period- 
VI  Williams  21  Ave. 

>ictor-Hngo.  Pari. 


“  editorial  correapond- 
cnt  for  any  and  all  trade  papers  wish- 
“*7?  of  Hartford.  Conn., 

“hn  with  free 
wnee  and  Mlnmning  backgroand. 
K.“i*  assignment  or  piece  work 
bMis.  Box  4607,  EdUor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-EOITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS  man,  22,  University  of 
Rochester  B.A„  Government  and  His¬ 
tory.  Special  interests,  politics,  sports. 
Desires  journalism  career.  Start  any 
aulary,  capacity.  Well  travelled,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Europe.  Box  4633,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  WOMAN  WITH  A-1  metropolitan 
experience — a  medal  for  journalism — 
who's  been  free-lancing  and  hitting 
the  national  magazines — is  looking  for 
a  job  again.  Any  offer  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4618,  Editor  A  Poblisher. 


ACCURATE  REPORTER — DESKMAN. 
Native  New  York  City;  20  years  on 
dailies,  all  beats.  Active,  healthy, 
sober.  Good  background,  3  languages, 
versatile  writer;  veteran.  Anywhere 
U.  S.  Box  4567,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE  city  editor  Chicago  suburban 
weekly  seeks  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  on  daily  in  town  of  50,000  to 
150,000.  Third  year  in  present  spot. 
Good  background  sports,  politics.  26, 
married,  mature.  Box  4559,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BEGINNER 

Two  months  daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  College  grad,  can  use  newt 
camera,  want  spot  with  lots  of  work. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  4524.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  an  intelligent  young 
leporler.  good  apiuaniiicc,  persomility, 
with  editing.  iiiuke-up  exiierience, 
strong  creative  bent  and  vei-.satility 
enough  to  cartoon-illustrato  your  Sun¬ 
day  pages  if  needed!  Journalism  A.li., 
top  10%  of  class.  Seeks  daily  news 
or  feature  spot,  preferably  Mid-west. 
Will  consider  radio  opening.  Box  4638, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Seeks  position  on  small 
daily.  Experienced  in  handling,  or¬ 
ganizing  local  news,  wire  desk,  make¬ 
up,  photo  department  and  public  re¬ 
lations.  Now  employed.  Write  Box 
4584,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-DESK-REPORTER  or  combi¬ 
nation  small  daily  can  increase  eir- 
cnlation.  Write  Romm  37  at  831  Maple 
Ave.,  Loa  Angeles  14,  Oalif. 


EDITOR  (450,000  ABO  magaaine), 
experienced  daily  sports  editor,  report¬ 
er,  copy  desk;  BA  with  ^rad  work  in 
public  relations;  28,  maned,  available 
immediately.  Box  4560,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR.  Ten  years  newspapera,  radio, 
public  relations.  Available  now.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Veteran.  College.  Box  4512, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR,  writer,  investigator,  experi¬ 

enced  press,  radio,  magasines,  books, 
w-elcomes  new  opportunities.  Box 
4634,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  26,  assistant  city  editor  New 
York  City  weekly,  handling  U.P.  copy 
(2  years)  ;  sjmrts  correspondent  New 
York  Times  (3  years)  ;  AB  (Uisto^) 
seeks  sports  or  news  jnb  on  daily. 
Box  4621,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  desk  man.  college, 
long  reportorial  background  in  Texas; 
.T.  F.  Thomas,  914  S.  Lake,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 


EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter  wants 
society  desk  and  features.  Age  29. 
Prefers  south  or  southwest  locality. 
Now  employed.  Box  4645,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  writer  and  photographer; 
liaily  and  magaxine  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Box  4570, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  assignments  reporter — 8 
years  experience  California  and  Texas 
metropolitan  dailies.  Single.  Anywhere. 
Box  4611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.MISSOURI  journalism  grsd.  25.  sin¬ 
gle,  one  year  U.P.  experience.  Any¬ 
where.  Box  4509,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  (S  publisher  for  November  26,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  LABOR  Editor,  magazine  columnist, 
former  Scripps-Howard  reporter,  seeks 
change.  Work  well  with  oackshop  on 
makeup.  Top  feature,  rewrite  man. 
Box  4632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  joumslism  grad,  January, 
1950,  seeks  start  on  daily  or  magazine 
anywhere.  Majored  in  reporting  and 
copyreading.  Have  BA  in  sociology 
and  secondary  major  economics  Buf¬ 
falo  University.  25,  single,  healthy. 
Seymonr  Rasnick,  211  South  Eighth, 
Columbia,  Mo. 


NEWS  OR  SPORTS — BA  and  1  year 
graduate  study  in  political  science 
and  economics.  Some  experience  main¬ 
ly  in  sports.  Excellent  reference.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Salary 
secondary.  Write  Mr.  H.  P.  Bloomen- 
thal,  3344  Hudson  Blvd.,  Jersey  City 
7,  N.  J. 


PRODUCTION.  LAYOUT.  Three  years 
experience  national  magasine.  Special 
flair  for  type  and  iayont.  Knowledge 
administrative  problems  of  production. 
Box  4606,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


RELI.\BLE  reporter,  feature-writer, 
photographe".  University  of  Iowa 
grad.  Marred.  29.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Russ  Zeleniak,  254  Clark  Place, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 


REPORTER  with  3%  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  West  Coast  daily 
seeks  work  on  a  midwest  or  eastern 
paper.  .Age  31.  single,  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  4642,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER — 4  months  college  corre¬ 
spondent  New  York  Herald  ’Tribune, 
9  months  New  York  Times.  3  months 
Ben  Sonnenberg,  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant.  B.S.  social  science.  24.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Will  travel  to  permanent  job 
with  future.  Box  4598,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  3  years  metropolitan 
editing,  featnre  writing  and  public  re¬ 
lations  experience — wants  job  with 
new.spaper,  magazine  or  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  4495, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER,  energetic,  young,  single, 
BA,  seeks  job  with  future.  3  years 
experience,  1 V4  as  editor  small  town 
daily.  Box  4565,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Rewrite.  3  months  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Some  publicity,  radio 
and  newspaper  work  for  Marine 
Corps,  wants  opportunity  anywhere. 
Eligible  GI  training.  Single.  Have  car. 
Box  4494.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Job  on  daily.  24,  aingle 
vet,  BA  Engiiah,  lyi  year's  experience. 
Etox  4609,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


RE.PORTER.  20.  with  15  months  expe¬ 
rience,  eager  for  spot  on  southern 
newspaper.  Not  married  and  will  start 
at  $45.00  weekly  for  right  opportun¬ 
ity  to  learn  more.  Box  4624,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


SECRETARY — Editorial  assistant.  Ex¬ 
pert  steno,  inannscript  typist,  proof¬ 
reader,  etc.  Flair  for  concise  writing 
and  for  condensing.  Manhattan  only. 
$6.5.  EV.  8-0804. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  make-up,  A-1  copy- 
reader,  tlioroughly  experienced  in  ail 
minor  and  major  sports,  inclnding 
tnrf.  seeks  permanent  connection. 
Twelve  years  on  2  metropolitan  dail- 
Higbest  references.  Perfect 


hcslth,  married,  42,  two  children. 
Sober,  mature  judgment,  good  mixer. 
Box  4646,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 4  years  experience 
small  city  papers,  editing,  rewrite,  re¬ 
porting.  colnmn.  Esstem  states  pre¬ 
ferred.  Age  28.  married,  have  car.  Box 
4544.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THIRTY  months  weekly,  daily  edi¬ 
torial  experience.  Want  job  with  bard 
work,  fntnre.  Reply  Box  4589,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WIRE  STAFFER  on  top  Manhattan 
paper  wants  day  wire  ipot  in  medinm 
sised  city,  preferabl][  eastern.  Seven 
years  experience  writing,  copyreading, 
makeup.  31,  college  grad.  Box  4597, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTE1>— EDITORIAL 

WRITER-EDITOR,  BA,  experienced 
weekly,  trade  weekly  and  monthly, 
open  to  offers.  Box  4508,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN 

Stanford  University  graduate,  BA, 
English,  25,  singl^  rapid  lesimer. 
Wants  start  on  newspaper  or  mstga- 
zine.  Go  anywhere  in  United  States. 
Box  4515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ INSTRUCTORS _ 

VERSATILE,  dyamic  instructor,  29, 
seeks  challenging  spot  in  liberally 
run  department.  Now  teaching  jour¬ 
nalism  craft  (reporting,  editing),  and 
culture  (reviews,  features),  at  small 
university.  Editorial  experience  in¬ 
cludes  reporting,  editing,  on  dailies, 
weeklies,  house  organ,  college  and 
theatrical  publicity.  Conversant  with 
radio,  TV,  and  photography.  Female, 
•Available  New  York  City,  interview 
Dec.  26-31.  Box  4639,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

LINOTYPE  Operator:  Ex-Marine.  3 
years  newspaper,  job  work.  Steady 
door  experience.  Keeler,  527  Evergreen 
■Aye..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y'. _ 

LINOTYPE  machiniat — preaently  em¬ 
ployed  metropolitan  daily,  wish  to 
make  change.  Experienced  all  modela 
— quaddera,  mixers.  Capable  as  head 
machinist.  Union.  Box  4594,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  available. 
Color  experience.  References.  Capable. 
Prefer  west  coast  states.  24  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  come  at  once  from  East. 
Box  4550,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
20  years  executive  experience.  Proven 
producer.  Age  44.  Low  cost  production 
and  excellent  personnel  relationships 
assured.  Practical  printer.  Manage  all 
departments.  Union.  Box  4497,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

PRESSMAN,  STEREOTYPER.  Crack- 
erjaclc  at  both.  Newspaper  and  job 
shop  experience.  Color,  ^ott.  Hoe  or 
tubular.  Yonng,  married.  Box  4629, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  or  call  PRescott 
8-8135,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTOGRAPHER  and  feature- writer; 
magazine  and  daily  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  BA  degree.  Box  4569, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER— Staff  ex¬ 
perienced,  young,  capable,  owna  ex¬ 
tensive  equipment,  desires  loeation  om 
newspaper.  Free  to  locate  anywhere. 
Box  4513,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  on  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  daily  desirea  change. 
9  years  exiierience.  Beat  references. 
Will  locate  anywhere.  Box  4635,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTUh- 
PUNJC  RELATIONS 

MY  BOSS  LIKES  ME 
Bnt  admits  job  has  ceiling  and 
I’ve  hit  it.  5  years  business  newspa¬ 
perman.  2  years  in  newspaper  public 
relations,  pablioity,  sales  promotion. 
Job  most  be  long-range  with  fntnre. 
Locate  New  York  City.  Age  31,  mar¬ 
ried.  BA.  $6,500  minimum.  Box  4561, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  Relations  man,  age  81.  with 
over  10  years’  PR,  newspaper,  writing 
experience,  desires  job  with  good  firm. 
Excellent  record  and  reoommendstiona 
in  executive  positions.  Box  4602,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— SALESMEN 

SALES  representative  sow  available. 
Technical  knowledge  rotary  and  platen 
presses,  production  and  advertising. 
Ten-year  sales  background.  Want  sales 
connection  Chicago  office  or  will  estab¬ 
lish.  Project — Box  6371,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


What  should  a  newspaper  do 
when  it  uncovers  evidence  of  a 
violation  of  the  law?  Report  its 
findings  to  the  police?  Or  pub¬ 
lish  them? 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  uncovering  evidence  of 
this  kind  and  has  printed  it.  It 
did  so  recently  only  to  draw  cri¬ 
ticism  from  the  grand  jury 
which  practically  accused  the 
papers  of  handicapping  law  en¬ 
forcement.  Whereupon  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  discussed  the  above 
questions  in  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns  and  offered  some  sen¬ 
sible  answers  with  which  we 
agree. 

In  short,  the  Providence  pa¬ 
pers  say  ‘‘print  it.” 

The  episode  that  brought  the 
grand  jury’s  criticism  involved 
the  publication  of  a  long  affidavit 
from  a  former  cook  at  a  local 
cafe  in  which  he  (Mr.  Borino) 
charged  the  cafe  was  used  as 
headquarters  for  a  gambling 
syndicate  operating  in  seven 
eastern  states.  In  his  affidavit, 
the  cook  named  police  who  had 
visited  the  cafe  regularly.  The 
former  cook  also  said  an  FBI 
plan  to  raid  the  cafe  and  arrest 
the  gamblers  had  been  foiled  be¬ 
cause  of  a  police  leak. 

The  grand  jury  considered  the 
cook’s  affidavit  and  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  any  indictments.  ”No  reli¬ 
able  information  available”  as  to 
any  gambling  operations,  stated 
the  jury  report.  It  said  the  cook 
was  completely  unreliable,  had 
given  an  affidavit  to  police  that 
varied  greatly  from  the  one  giv¬ 
en  the  newspaper,  and  had  made 
still  other  statements  before  the 
jury. 

The  grand  jury  criticized  the 
Journal-Bulletin  for  printing  the 
affidavit  and  said:  “It  should  be 
the  duty  of  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  their  findings  to  police  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  first  instance, 
and  thus  work  with  rather  than 
handicap  law  enforcement.” 

The  newspapers  rejected  that 
opinion  on  the  ground  that 
“newspapers  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  an  adjunct  of  the  state.” 
Then  it  discussed  the  problem 
further  “not  in  order  to  plead 
a  special  privilege  for  ourselves, 
but  in  an  effort  to  show  how  our 
position  serves  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

•  •  * 

Thi:  editorial  stated: 

“From  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  obvious  objection  to  having 
our  reporters  give  evidence  of 
illegal  gambling  to  police  is  the 
danger  that  toe  police  them¬ 
selves  may  suppress  or  misuse 
such  information.  Widespread 
gambling  in  a  community  almost 
inevitably  means  a  degree  of 
corruption  of  public  authority; 
indeed,  it  is  that  by-product, 
rather  than  petty  gambling  it¬ 
self,  which  is  our  primary  con¬ 
cern  in  exposing  bookmaking, 
numbers  pools  and  slot  ma¬ 
chines. 

“By  reporting  the  results  of 
such  investigations  in  the  first 
instance  to  our  readers,  we  may 
bring  public  and  political  pres¬ 


sure  on  municipal  authorities  to 
enforce  the  law.  .  .  . 

“Behind  these  practical  con¬ 
siderations  lies  a  broader  con¬ 
cept.  The  press  is,  in  fact,  a 
separate  and  distinct  agency  of 
popular  sovereignty.  That  is  the 
significance  of  the  term  ‘the 
fourth  estate;’  it  is  the  reason 
for  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  .  .  . 

“Newspapers  are  privately 
owned  and  commercially  oper¬ 
ated,  to  be  sure,  because  that  is 
the  best  method  yet  found  to 
give  them  financial  indepen¬ 
dence.  Doubtless  it  is  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  has  led  people 
like  Mr.  Powers  (Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral) — and  far  too  many  pub¬ 
lishers,  as  well — to  forget  that 
the  press  also  has  a  public  func¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  a  function  of  the 
state  to  give  the  people  police 
protection,  it  is  equally  the  func¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  to  give  the 
people  information  about  how 
the  police  are  performing. 

“To  do  that  job,  the  press 
must  obviously  be  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  state.  To  the 
extent  that  we  ‘cooperate’  with 
public  authorities,  we  compro¬ 
mise  our  right  to  report  and 
criticize  their  activities.  But  we 
do  not  take  this  position  merely 
to  assert  our  own  rights.  Our 
real  purpose  is  rather  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  people — the  right 
to  be  informed  about  their  gov¬ 
ernment  through  sources  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that  government.” 

In  sending  E  &  P  a  report  of 
this  situation,  Sevellon  Brown 
3rd  wrote:  “This  seems  to  us 
the  sort  of  clarification  of  news¬ 
paper  responsibility  that  cannot 
be  presented  too  often.” 

That's  right!  In  fact,  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin’s  definition  of  the 
newspaper’s  function  in  this  re¬ 
gard  might  serve  as  a  text  for 
others  that  have  qualms,  at 
times,  about  publishing  the  news 
in  the  face  of  grand  jury  or  offi¬ 
cial  (attorney  general)  criti¬ 
cism. 

*  «  * 

In  this  same  vein,  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  recently  carried 
an  editorial  answering  toe  ques¬ 
tion:  “Why  do  newspapers  jump 
on  public  officials  every  time 
they  make  a  little  mistake?” 

Every  Wednesday  this  fall, 
Forrest  W.  Seymour,  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  has  written  an 
editorial  for  the  afternoon  paper 
directed  specifically  at  school 
children.  They  are  carried  un¬ 
der  the  title  “Young  People 
Only,’  and  this  recent  effort  was 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  a 
high  school  student. 

“We  have  grown  up  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  has  a  deep  responsi¬ 
bility  to  our  times.  That  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  tell  the  truth,  inso¬ 
far  as  we  can  discern  it — all  the 
truth.  We  believe  that  if  we  tell 
toe  people  of  a  democracy  all 
the  truth  we  can  learn,  they  will 
be  better  citizens  and  they  will 
make  their  democracy  work  bet¬ 
ter  all  the  time,”  he  wrote. 

“We  also  think  that  if  we  did 
not  respect  this  responsibility  of 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  29- Dec.  12 — American 
Assn,  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors,  2nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Saxony  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Dec.  2-3 — California  Press 
Assn.,  a  n  n  u  a  1  midwinter 
meeting,  Clift  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

Dec.  5-6 — Public  Relations 
Society  of  America,  2nd  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

Dec.  3 — American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  annual  meeting.  Ho 
tel  Statler,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dec.  7-9— National  Assn,  of 
Manufacturers,  54th  Congress 
of  American  Industry,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City. _ 

ours —  if  we  told  them  the  truth 
only  'now  and  then.’  or  when  it 
happened  to  be  pleasant  or  to 
suit  us — then  we  would  be  hurt¬ 
ing  and  undermining  democracy, 
instead  of  helping  it.” 

In  plain,  easy-to-understand 
“high  school  I'nguage  ”  toe  edi¬ 
torial  went  on:  suppose  a  pub¬ 
lic  official  does  something  that 
is  just  a  “little  bit  foolish  or  dis¬ 
honest,  “You  may  say,  ’Oh, 
that's  not  very  important.  Let's 
not  tell  people.’  And  then  sup¬ 
pose  that  some  public  official 
does  something  a  little  more  dis¬ 
honest.  Perhaps  you  would  say, 
‘Well,  we  kept  it  quiet  the  other 
time;  we  might  as  well  keep  this 
quiet,  too.’ 

“So  perhaps  public  officials 
grow  bolder  and  bolder  about 
their  little  dishonesties.  When 
do  you  begin  telling  people?" 
the  paper  asked. 

“If,  all  of  a  sudden,  citizens 
discover  that  you  have  covered 
up  a  lot  of  ‘little’  things,  why 
should  they  trust  you  at  all?" 

*  •  • 

“Public  business — that  is,  the 
business  of  government — is  not 
the  private  playground  of  the 
men  who  get  elected.  It  is 
everybody's  business. 

“When  a  man  runs  for  office, 
he  accepts  a  trust  from  all  the 
people.  If  he  mishandles  that 
trust,  then  all  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  it. 

“It  is  a  newspaper’s  job 
to  see  that  they  know  every¬ 
thing  af’^ecting  the  public  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  the  voters  can  act 
upon  this  knowledge. 

“That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  democracy  can  really 
work,"  concluded  the  editorial. 

The  weekly  editorial  for  school 
children  is  an  idea  that  too  few 
newspapers  have  embraced.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  the  school  children  of 
today  are  the  voters — the  news¬ 
paper  readers — of  tomorrow. 

In  addition,  this  one  editorial 
we  have  mentioned  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  treatment  of  a  question  that 
all  newspapers  must  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  at  some  time, 
a 

Venders  in  Otta'wa 

Ottawa — The  Ottawa  Citizen 
has  installed  vending  machines 
at  streetcar  and  bus  stops  and 
others  in  public  places.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  Toronto,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  known  as  the  “News- 
O-Mat,”  and  is  able  to  hold  100 
to  150  newspapers. 
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Readers'  Quiz 
Nets  10,000 
Comments 

San  Jose,  Calif. — More  than  a 
third  of  the  residential  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
Herald  turned  editor  and  sup¬ 
plied  10,155  comments  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  completing  a  detailed 
questionnaire. 

The  single  sheet  of  questions 
containing  a  deceptively  large 
number  of  specific  inquiries  was 
issued  to  23,000  subscribers 
Mail  customers  and  newsstand 
buyers  were  omitted. 

“People  told  us  we  would  be 
lucky  if  we  got  a  10'",  return,’' 
Daniel  K.  Stern,  public  relations 
director  of  the  newspaper,  toM 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  antici¬ 
pated  a  maximum  return  of 
about  20','e .  The  final  count  was 
8,529  completed  surveys  re¬ 
turned,  or  just  over  37%.” 

All  but  273  of  the  replies  were 
signed  The  comments,  more 
than  10,000  of  them,  were  a  bo¬ 
nus  receipt  in  addition  to  the 
replies  to  the  listed  questions. 
There  also  were  letters  from 
several  hundred  persons. 

The  comments  fell  into  seven 
classifications,  and  the  favorable 
exceeded  the  unfavorable  by 
more  than  two  to  one,  Mr.  Stem 
said.  Information  obtained 
from  these  and  the  question¬ 
naires  is  being  used  in  a  gradinl 
change  of  content  and  a  re-eval¬ 
uation  of  readers’  desires. 

Interests  of  both  city  and 
country  subscribers  were  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same,  the  tabu¬ 
lation  of  the  result  showed.  ThLi 
was  perhaps  the  biggest  sur¬ 
prise — at  least  in  some  quarters 
— of  the  findings.  The  ^itorial 
page  scoring  was  high  among  all 
groups  except  teen-agers. 

Less  news  of  "scandal,  crime 
and  sex"  was  asked  by  nearly 
10‘';  of  those  making  comments. 
In  addition  were  scores  of  opin¬ 
ions  that  gory  or  grotesque  de¬ 
tails  should  be  played  down  in 
stories  of  this  type.  Others 
asked  that  pictures  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  be  omitted. 

More  news  and  more  pictures 
in  local,  national  and  world  af¬ 
fairs  were  the  major  desires 
Women  wanted  more  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  and  more  informa¬ 
tion  the  housewife  could  use. 
while  the  male  readers  asked  for 
more  sports. 

There  were  suggestions  for 
the  "hotel  arrivals "  column  of 
years  ago,  “more  pleasant  news," 
and  a  full  report  on  how  every 
Congressman  voted  on  every 
issue. 

One  request  was  definitely  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  the  press,  Mr 
Stern  believes.  It  was  for  "more 
birth  notices.” 

■ 

Abitibi  to  Buy  Stock 

D.  W.  Ambridge,  president  of 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
announced  this  week  that  the 
directors  have  authorized  we 
management  to  purchase  in  the 
market  for  retirement  pe* 
ferred  shares  of  the  company 
as  and  when  favorable  oppor 
tunilies  arise,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  cash  position  from  time 
to  time  justifies. 
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Want  to  make  a  river  run  uphill? 


...Steel  is  ready  to  heip! 


Steel  p>p«  ready  for  installation  at  Grand  Coulee  Dorn,  Woshington. 


PM  I.  I^uiiyan's  eyes  would  have  pop¬ 
ped  with  ania/ement  if  he  could 
have  seen  the  way  puny  modern  man  is 
handling  water.  Skyscraping  walls  of 
concrete  and  steel  are  flung  across  valleys 
to  make  crystal  lakes  .  .  .  rivers  of  water 
are  siphoned  over  mountains  in  pipes  of 
steel. 

.And  big  jobs  are  ahead.  Public  Health 
Service  engineers  report  that  lOS  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  lack  adequate  water  sup¬ 
plies,  and  it’s  estimated  that  17  million 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  West 
can  be  irrigated,  transformed  into  fertile 
farms. 


10  help  put  water  where  it’s  needed, 
I'nited  States  Steel  has  supplied  steel 
pipe  so  big  you  couhl  drive  a  bus  through 
it.  anrl  other  sizes  to  conduct  any  quan¬ 
tity  «)f  water  from  a  creek  or  a  brook 
riown  to  a  sprinkle  for  your  garden. 
We’ve  built  bridges  to  carry  our  gigantic 
pipes  over  Nature’s  own  streams  .  .  . 
we’ve  made  the  cables  that  suspend  steel 
siphon  lines  across  chasms. 

Whatever  the  job  the  nation  has  — 
United  States  Steel  is  ready  to  help. 
More  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
additions  and  improvements  to  U.  S. 
Steel  plants— all  started  since  the  end  of 


the  war— are  nearly  completed. 

Behind  the  scenes  of  this  activity, 
I’nited  States  Steel  research  scientists 
have  been  quietly  and  steadily  creating 
the  improvements  that  keep  steel  ahead 
of  any  other  material.  Nothing  else  can 
do  what  steel  can  do.  .And  I'nited  States 
Steel  can  supply  what  it  takes  to  help 
build  a  better  .America. 

This  label  Is  your  guide 
to  quality  Steel 
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BRAINWORK  AND  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  TO  BOOST  PITTSBURGH 


University  of  Pittsliurs:h  starts  20  million  dollars  worth 
of  new  construction  scK)n.  Over  1 3 '  2  million  dollars  more 
go  into  Pitt’s  School  of  Piil)lic  Health.  Carnegie  Tech 
is  starting  a  six  million  dollar  Ciraduate  School  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Management  ...  a  four  millif)n  dollar  general 
expansion  ...  its  own  atom  smasher  at  .'saxoniturg. 


Pittsburgh’s  civic  projects  include  a  million  dollar  Play¬ 
house,  a  million  dollar  CMvic  I.ight  Opera  amphitheater, 
a  10,000-seat  Catholic  Fieldhouse,  a  huge  sports  arena. 
.\nd  a  vital  part  of  Pittsburgh's  building  program  is 
fabulous  business  |K)uring  far  more  than  a  l)illion  dollars 
into  new  plants  and  industrial  expansion. 


University  of  Pittsburgh  will  pul  20  million  dollars  into  five 
new  college  buildings  and  three  medical  center  buildings. 


Daily  and  Sunday,  The  Pittsburgh  Press  gets  business. 

Ha\e  you  heard  about  the  color  page  in  The  Press 
Sunday  Roto  .section  that  .sold  almost  $40,000  worth  of 
facial  and  toilet  tissues?  Or  the  special  Roto  section 
that  .sold  $75,000  worth  of  oflice  equipment  in  15  days? 
Because  Press  Roto  gets  busine.ss  like  that  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  only  one  gravure  section  in  the  nation  carries 
more  ad  linage. 

For  more  data  on  Pre.ss  Roto  ...  or  black  and  white 
...  in  daily  or  Sunday  editions  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press, 
call  your  Press  Repre.sentative.  Find  out  why  ad  volume 
in  The  Press  this  year  is  far  ahead  of  last  year’s  record- 
smashing  linage.  E\rry  Scripps-Howard  Representative 
is  a  Press  Rcpre.sentative. 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINES 

publUhad  In  Brat  *  montha 


1948 

1949 

Chang* 

PRESS  (a) 

PRESS  (S) 

8,669,691 

4,062,841 

9,378,390 

4,099,531 

-f-708,699 
+  36,690 

Post-Gazette  (m) 
Post-Gazette  (S) 

4,863,591 

4,71 2,345 
1,156,228 

—151,246 

Sun-Telegraph  (e) 
Sun-Telegraph  (S) 

5,836,018 

3,569,023 

6,308,298 

3,391,587 

-f 472,280 
—177,436 

Sundoy  figures  include  all  supp/*m*nff 

Sourc«;  M^dia  R«eofrf^ 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NfW  YORK  .  .  . 

COIUMIUS  .  . 

HIPWV  DENVER  .  .  . 

CUVHAND  .  .  , 

ONaNNATI  .  . 

MRMINOHAM 

PmSBUROH.  .  , 

KENTUCKY  .  . 

MEMPHIS  .  . 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CeWngfon  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

■  MEMPHIS  .  . 

INDIANAPOIIS. 

KNOXVaii  .  . 

a  a  Nawt-Sanfinel 

WASHINOTON 

a»n«r«l  AdvartMng  Danartmant,  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Tark  City 


.  .  News  II  PASO . . 

Oatrait  Cln<innati  Philadalphla  PartWatA 
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